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Hydro Power Said Advantages of Small Business 
To Be No Menace Jn Trade Competition Discussed 


To Steam Station 


Power Commission Engineer 

@ Says Increased Efficiency 
Of Steam Plants Makes 
Them Able Competitors 





| 


| 





Combination Stations 
Viewed as Desirable 





Auxiliary Generators Could Be 
Used Advantageously When 
Peak Loads Appear, Major 
Newcomber States 


‘ 





The development of hydroelectric 
power in the United States is not sup- 
planting and will not supplant sieam 
generated power, the assistant engineer 
of the Federal Power Commission, Maj. 
F. K. Newcomber, stated orally July 18 
at the Department of the Interior. 

On the contrary, Maj. Newcombe 
pointed out, during the period in whicn 
vast water-power projects have been 
constructed and greater efficiency de- 
veloped in the extraction of potential 
enefgy from the falling waters, the im- 
provement in the efficiency of steam sta- 
tions has been so remarkable that their 


advantages render them able com- 
petitors. 
Combination Most Desirable 
However, a combination of the two 


types of power plants is the most ideal 
arrangement, Maj. Newcomber said. 
€ One of the important conditions affect- 
i 


ng the hydroelectric power plant de- | 
velopment is its location, Maj. New- 
comber said. It cannot be placed just 


anywhere, he pointed out, as potential | 


water power resources must be at hand 
for the installation of machinery. 

This is not true of the steam-electric 
stations, Maj. Newcomber explained, 
as the latter can be located anywhere. 

Maj. Nemcomber said that there 
evidence to show that by the use of 
higher pressures, higher temperatures, 
larger units, improved types of boilers, 
and numerous other mechanical devices 
and improvements, the thermal efficiency 
of the modern steam station has been in- 
«reased to such a point that it produces 
twice as much useful energy from a fuel 
unit as was possible a decade ago. 

Major Newcomber pointed out that 
economical distribution of electricity is 
possible within a radius of perhaps 300 
miles, but beyond that it is not com- 
mercially feasible. : 

Hydro Plants More Costly 

Installation of a hydroelectric plant 
is much more costly than that of one of 
steam-electric design, he said. How- 
ever, the maintenance of the former has 
been regarded the cheaper of the two, 
Major Newcomber added. 

But here again, he explained, because 
of the improvements in the machinery 
for steam generation, the cost has here 
been reduced subsiantially, and with the 
cheapness of installation compared with 
that of the modern water-power machin- 
ery, the marginal differences not only 
have been reduced but in some instances 
it would be difficult to determine which 
has the economical advantage. 

With the improvement in the transpor- 
tation of oil and gas, with oil piped great 
distances, the electric power production 
by the steam plants has been greatly 
facilitated, he continued. - 

Hydroelectric power plants have not 
caused any waning in the use of coal, 
although the use of gas and oil is now 
playing an important role in the steam- 
electric power plants, it was explained. 

Maj. Newcomber pointed out that the 
most favorable water power sites 
have been taken and are already in serv- 


is 


® 
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Retail Food Prices 
Decline During June 








Department of Labor Says 114 
Per Cent Decrease Is Shown 





Re@ail food prices as of June 15, 1939, 
decreased approximately 142 per cen 
from the previous month, and 412 per 
cent from the same date a year agu, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Depart- 
ment of Labor, announced July 18. 

e Based on the average of 1913 figures, 
weighted according to the importance ol 
each commodity, as 100, retail food 
prices of June 15, 1930, were 147.9. 

During the month from May 15 to 
June 15 this year, the report says, of 
the 42 articles reported, 21 decreased in 
retail price, 5 increased,tand 16 showed 
no change. 

Of 51 cities reporting, during the 
month from May to June, there was a 
decrease in average cost in 49, and in- 
creases in 2. For the year period from 
June, 1929, to June, 1930, all of the 51 
= showed decreases. Atlanta, Ga., 
e 
showing a total average decrease of 8 
per cent. 

Chicago shows the greatest increase 
over the 1913 level, with a total aver- 
age increase of 61 per cent. 


The report of the Bureau follows in| 


full text: 

Retail food prices in the United States, 
as reported to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics of the United States Department 
of Labor, showed a decrease of slightly 
less than 142 per cent on June 15, 1930, 
when compared with May 15, 1930, and a 
decrease of a little less than 42 per 
cent since Jume 15, 1929. 
weighted index numbers, with average 
prices in 1913 as 100.0, were 154.8 for 
June 15, 1929, 150.1 for May 15, 1930, 
and 147.9 for June 15, 1930. 

During the month from May 15, 1930, 


J 
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in amount of decrease, that city | 


The Bureau’s | 
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And Middleman Factor for 





| 
| 


S Freedom of Action of Independent Trader, Manufacturer 


Survival in Contest With 


Giant Industries, Says Department of Commerce 
| 
| 





Recent tendencies toward mergérs 
among manufacturing concerns and 
growth in the chain-store movement will 
not lead to the eventual elimination of 
the small manufacturer and merchant, 
in the opinion of the Department of Com- 


{merce as expressed in a foreword to its 
| revised 


bulletin on “practical aids 


the independent merchant.” 

“The resourcefulness and freedom of 
action of the individual will always go 
far toward offsetting the advantage of 
large-scale operations of the more com- 
plicated organizations. In fact, these 
characteristics are the most important 
factors in maintaining American busi- 
| ness,” the Department declares. 

“In the last analysis the independent 
merchant will maintain his place in pro- 
portion to the efficiency with which the 
pertorms his functions and renders a real 
| service to the community. The man who 
is unwilling or unable to take advantage 
of new methods or new 
,must, of course, risk ultimate failure, 


to 





Filtester Charged 
By Senator Smoot 
In Treaty Debate 


‘Night Session Is Called by 
Leaders in Effort to Ex- 
pedite Consideration on 
Naval Accord 


Endeavoring to end the debate and 
expedite a vote on the London naval 
treaty, majority leaders held the Senate 
in a night session July 18, after a charge 
of filibuster had been levelled at treaty 
opponents by Senator Smoot (Rep.), of 
Utah. 
| Mr. Smoot’s remark, made during a 
speech by Senator Johnson (Rep.), of 
| California, brought an immediate reply 
| from the leader of the treaty opponents, 
| who not only denied the statement but 
j asserted that men unwilling te voice 
| their opinions on the treaty were unfit 
to sit in the Senate. 

Mr. Johnson continued to refuse to 
enter into any agreement for a time to 
vote or a limit on debate, but despite 
this fact majority leaders virtually aban- 
doned any plan to apply cloture. Such 


tactics, it was felt, would occasion too 
much adverse criticism against the 
treaty. 

Night Sessions Planned 


Senator Reed \Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
a delegate to the London conference, 
stated orally that it is planned to hold 
the S.nate in session every night and 
meet earlier every day in an effort to 
terminate debate on the compact. Some 
Senators felt there was a possibility of 
a vote on July 19. 

Senator Moses (Rep.), of New Aamp- 
shire, President pro tempore of the Sen- 
ate, one of the leaders in defeating the 
Leavue of Nations covenant. made his 
first speech in opposition to the London 
compact when the day’s session opened. 
He suggested reservations to the escala- 
tor clause and the paragraph defining 
rules of war of submarines. (A de- 
tailed report of Mr. Moses’ remarks will 
be found on page 2.) 
| Before beginning his prepared speech, 
however, the New Hampshire Senator 
called attention to cloture plans that had 
been initiated the preceding day. 

Explains Absence 

“I think I should express my appre- 
ciation to those of my associates by 
| whose favor I am permitted to be here 
today outside of the shadow of the gar- 
rot which is soon to be put upon us,” he 
declared. “One might think from read- 
jing the Record this morning that the 
Republican leader deems my _ absence 
from the Senate to be illegitimate. I 
deemed it to be imperative. I may add 
that I was absent from Washington just 
62 hours, 55 of which I spent in travel- 
ing. 

Senator Moses was called out of town 
by a death in his family. 

Senator Johnson filed his second reser- 
vation to the treaty which would elimi- 
;nate the subdivision of the cruiser cate- 


gory and permit the United States to 
build any type of vessel it desires. 
When Mr. Moses had concluded his 
—anenSieanonnen 
[Continued on Page 8, Column 2.) 





Found to Aid 


'experience, or 


| be eliminated through competition. 1 
jthe vast majority of independent busi- | 
developments ! i 


| ditions, 


| for 


Study of Children’s Garments 


just as today the farmer who atempts | 


to cut his grain with a cradle scythe 
could not hope to compete with the man 
who uses modern harvesting machinery.” 

“And so, too, with reference to the 
much discussed middleman there might 
well be less talk about eliminating his 
entire calling and more consideration 
given to improving his methods and plac- 
ing his operations upon a better economic 
basis as related to other distributive pro- 
cesses. 

The foreword continues in full text: 

It is undoubtedly true that there are 
many individuals engaged in business 
today who are not fitted by training, 
ability to carry on that 
successfully. 

Such individuais, whether affiliated 
with large or small business, always 
have failed ultimately and always will 
But 


business 


ness men with native ability, with a 
willingness to work, t@ utilize new meth- 
ods, and to take advantage of new con- 
and with a reasonable margin 
of capital, have as great opportunities | 
success today as ever before—in 


| 


{fact, a greater opportunity, because of 
{the steady advance in our living stand- 


ards and buying power. 

For certain types of business the big | 
concern has an undoubted advantage 
over its smaller competitor. But in those 
lines of merchandising where success de- 
pends mainly on taking advantage of 
changing trade opportunities, close, 
watchful contact with market conditions, ! 
and expert personal superintendence of 
operations, the small operator has many 


_ advantages over the large establishment. | 


The independent merchant who tunc- | 
tions intelligently as purchasing agent 
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Conference of Coal 


' Producers Unlikely 


Secretary Davis Says Admin- 
istration Has No Intention 
Of Calling Meeting 





The Administration has no intention 
of calling a conference of bituminous coal 
operators and miners to discuss general 
conditions within the soft coal industry, 
the Secretary of Labor, James J. Davis, 
stated orally at the White House on July 
18, after the Cabinet meeting. 

A letter requesting the calling of such’ 
a conference had been sent to President 
Hoover by representatives of the United 
Mine Workers of America from. six 
States meeting at Fairmont, W. Va., 
Se-retary Davis said. The letter was 
referred to the Secretary of Labor for 
consideration by the White House. 

Secretary Davis explained that the 
calling of a conference between the 
operators and miners would do no good 
as the problem of the bituminous coal | 
industry was the same as that of the 
agricultural industry, namely, that of 
over-development. 





Oil Process Not Expected 
To Affect Tariff Inquiry 


the 
by the 


No change in 


study of gasoline | 
production costs 


Tariff 


| this country. 
| 


| te = . > . Ss 
Campaign I ropose d 


Com- | 
mission is expected as a result of the| 
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Air Violations 
Gain in Quarter 





Most Offenses Found to In- 
volve Rules on Acro- 
batic Flying 





VioLaTi6ns of air commerce regu- 
lations during the sécond quarter 
of the current calendar year increased 
noticeably over the number for the 
first three months and resulted in fines, 
suspensions, reprimands, revocations, 
and denials of licenses, the *“Aeronau- 
tics Branch of the Department of 
Commerce announced July 18. 

The director of air reguiations, Gil- 
bert G. Budwig, disclosed that there 
were 177 violations during this period 
dealt with by the Aeronautics Branch, 
and that this number is 55 more than 
the total for the rst three months of 
the year. The most violations were 
of acrobatic provisions of regulations, 
although offenses against low-flying 
provisions were almost as numerous. 

There are still 27 cases pending, and 
24 have been dismissed, Mr. Budwig 
stated, while $900 in fines was received 
from 53 violators. The announcement 
in full text follows: 

The Aeronautics Branch of the De- 
partment of Commerce dealt with 127 
violations of the air commerce regula- 
tions during the second quarter of 1930, 

4.] 
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Bureau of Customs 
Creates Division for 
Tariff Complaints 








‘Farmers Urged 
To Aid Federal 
Relief Agencies 





serve Board, Asserts Gov- 
ernment Activities De- 
serve Full Cooperation 
‘Effect of Market 


| Col lapse Reviewed 








'Farm Board Declared to Be 
Entitled to Assistance Unless 
Policies Are Found to Be 
Faulty 





Farmers of the 
H. Cunning- 
; ham, Federal Reserve Board member, in 


Ames, Iowa, July 18. 
| country were urged by EF. 





a speech here today to extend their full- 


jest cooperation to Federal farm agen- 
cies organized in their behalf and to 





accept the full responsibilities of mem- 
bership in their own organizations that 
the Federal agencies may function con- 
structively for the benefit of agriculture. 
Need of Assistance 
Addressing the Midwest Training 
School of farm bureau representatives, 


| Mr. Cunningham declared he held no brief 


for the Federal Farm Board and had no 
assurance as to their policies for solu- 
tion of the farm problem, but he ex- 
plained that in his opinion the Board was 
entitled to cooperation until the policies 


}and plans advocated by it had proved 


Assistant Secretary of Treas-| 
ury Announces Supervis- 
ing Agent at Tampa, Fla., 


Will Have Charge of Work 


The Bureau of Customs has set up ad- 


| ditional machinery in the form of a new 


division, designated as the division of 
appeals and protests, further to admin- 
ister the tariff act of 1930 to the inter- 
est of American manufacturers and or- 
ganized labor, according to an announce- 
ment July 18 by the Assistant Secretary 
of #h4e Treasury, Seymour Lowman. + | 

Mr. Lowman explathed that a “very 


{important function” of the new division 


will be to handle complaints where the 
domestic manufacturers or organized la 
bor have reason to believe that foreign 
commodities are being dumped in the 
American market or are being sold here 
at prices unfair to industry and labor in 


Chief Is Selected 

Charles Stevenson, at present super- 
vising customs agent at Tampa, Fla., has | 
been selected as chief of the division. | 
The statement follows in full text: 

The tariff act of 1930, which has le- 
gally gone into effect, contains many 
provisions that should prove beneficial 
to the business and labor interests of | 
the country. The Commissioner of Cus- 
toms has found it necessary to create in 
the Bureau of Customs a new division to 
be known as the division of appeals and | 
protests, 

In the title of the new tariff act its 
framers saw fit to add to the language 
contained in the title of the previous 
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To Eradicate Moths 





recent announcements of a combination! Mrs. Edith Nourse Rogers to 


of companies to use a new method for | 


taking gasoline from crude oil, it was 
stated orally July 18 by Senator Thomas 


(Dem.), of Oklahoma, author of aii! 


Lead Drive in Her Home City 





Representative Edith Nourse Rogers | 


amendment to the tariff act of 1930 pro-| (Rep.), of Lowell, Mass., July 18, stated 


viding for such a study. 


| she will institute a campaign in her home | 


Senator Thomas pointed out the study |city for the eradication of moths. | 


he requested was on the difference in 
the cost of production of oil and gasoline 
in this country and in other countries 
He had contended that cheaper produc- 
tion costs in other countries by Amer- 
ican companies made it possible for 
them to undersell companies handling 
only American-produced oil. 

While the new process may prove 
practical, its effect is not expected to 
be immediate and should not change the 
study of the Commission, unless it ‘de- 
cides to add a supplement to the report, 
the Senator said. 

The new process makes it possible to 


take practically all of the gasoline out} 


of crude oil, he said. 
¥ 


Textile Industry 





Bureau of Home Economics Develops Efficient Clothing 


In Experiments; Heavy 


Demand Found for Pat- 


terns; Durability Tests Conducted 





= TUDIES of textile fibers, being con- 
\“ ducted by the Bureau of Home 
Economics of the Department of Agri- 
culture, extend to the making of 
children’s garments and the observa- 
tion of their use and durability in 
actual service, according to an oral 
statement on July 18 by Miss Ruth 
O’Brien, in charge of the Bureau’s 
textile division. 


Numerous nursery schools, child 
health centers, and institutions of 
other kinds give cooperation to the 


Bureau in this work, it was explained. 

Prevailing patterns for children’s 

wear are studied, garments are de- 
| signed to suit the everyday needs of 
| children, and then the actual wearers 
of the experimental garb are selected, 
according to Miss O’Brien, 


After considerable observation and 
trial, the specialist continued, the Bu- 
reau works out patterns to suit cer- 
tain ages and uses, and the patterns 


are made available for commercial 
| purposes. 
| Since some fibers can serve petter 


for certain uses than others, it is be- 
lieved that a more balanced situation 
can be produced in the textile indus- 
try when manufacturers and consumers 
alike know how to determine these 


uses, she explained. 
| Miss O’Brien said that to some 
people it may seem trivial for the 


Government to be interesting itself in 
designing a woman’s dress or devising 
| a@ new kind of child’s garment, but 





QO 
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| housewives as to how to rid their homes 


She said she hopes that some method 
will be worked out by which housewives 
may rid their homes of moths,eand that 
she hopes the idea will spread through- 
out the Nation. 

Untold damage to furniture in the! 
home has been done by the presence of | 
| moths and the lack of knowledge among | 





| permanently of this menace, Mrs. Rogers | 
| asserted, adding that she will ask Gov-} 
ernment agencies to conduct experiments 
to aid in determining the best methods | 
of accomplishing this purpose. 

The proposal of Representative Rogers | 
will be beneficial if it results in’ any 
spread of knowledge among housewives 
as to methods of controlling moths, Dr. 
E. A. Back, in charge of the division of 
stored-product insects, Department of 
Agriculture, stated orally July 18. 

The Department does not know of any 
|solution which will permanently and 
| absolutely mothproof any fabric, he said. 
| However, it would seem that certain 
| solutions, if properly used, are capable 
of imparting a moth resistance that is of 
practical value. 

_Control of moths in homes is a con- 
tinuous process, since the moths live 
and breed in a wide variety of places 
such as cracks between boards, piles of | 





| feathers, the hair of pet animals, and 


many other outdoor and indoor locations, 
| according to Dr. Back. If they are elimi- 
|nated from a home, the control process 
must be continued to prevent their re- 
turn, he said. 

Naphthalene and paradichlorobenzene 
| are two of the best substances for con- 
trolling moths, Dr. Back said. Naph- 
|thalene is the material from which the | 
;}common moth ball is made, but it is 
more effective in the form of flakes. 
One pound of flakes will give absolute 
protection to the contents of a trunk, 
he said, and one or two pounds in a 
| closet will give complete protection if the 
| closet is sealed or the door closed very 
| tightly. | 
| The best method of protecting against 
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impractical or faulty. 


E. H. Cunningham, of Re- 


In this connection, | 


Mr. Cunningham asserted that member- | 


ship in farm bureaus in the future ‘will | 


entail responsibilities which the members 
will be in duty bound to respect.” 

Mr. Cunningham called attention to 
the effect of the stock market collapse 
of last year on the agricultural industry 
and added the conclusion that this coun- 
try had been running apparently with 
only “high-speed transmission.” He 
thought it likely that it might be neces- 
sary for some 
to an “intermediate gear” until the pur- 
chasing power of the country as a whole 
has caught up. 


lines of trade to recedes 


Mr. Cunningaam’s speech follows in; 


full text: 


Misrepresentation Claimed 

I greatly appreciate your courtesy in 
inviting me to appear before the con- 
ference. I doubt very much, however, 
whether I shall be able to give you any 
new thoughts on the subjects you have 
under consideration at this meeting. 

It has now been seven years since I 
have had any very close contact with 
Farm Bureau activities, but during that 
period, having retained my interest in 
agriculture, I feel that I have been able 


}to gather some information that might 


be helpful in strengthening your Farm 
Bureau organization. No business within 
the range of my knowledge has been, 
within the past decade, so ably defended 
by its friends and so consistently mis- 
represented by its enemies, as has the 
business of farming. 

The constructive policies and per- 
sistent efforts on the part of your or- 
ganization have obtained for the indus- 


|} try of farming the recognition which it 


rightfully deserves. I know the thoughi 
is quite prevalent among farm _ people 
that agriculture has been neglected in 
the past, or, possibly, subordinated to a 
secondary position in favor of some of 
the frills and nonessentials of life. 

Not that this 


has been due to pre- 
meditated action on the part of any 
particular class or interest, but more 


likely to the fact that in this modern 
age, it is often difficult to distinguish 
clearly between essentials and non- 
essentials, beetween needs and desires. 


But there still remains one old land- | that 


iJon 


Funds Available | 
For Roads Shown | 


| 





States Have Over One Billion | 
Dollars to Spend on 
Highways 





State of Minnesota: 

St. Paul, July 18. | 

THE total revenue available for 
highway purposes to the 48 States 
and their counties, towns and town- 
ships is $1,182,416,387, according to a 
compilation prepared under the direc- 
tion of the Minnesota commissioner of 
highways, C, M. Babcock, for distri- 
bution to the members of the commit- 
tee on administration of the American 
Association of State Highway Officials, 


of which he is chairman. | 


In addition to Mr. Babcock and the 
chief of the division of management of 
the bureau of public roads, T. Warren 
Allen, the committee is composed of 
highway ofticials from 2Q States, as 
follows: Henry H. Blood, Utah; 
Woolsey Finnell, Alabama; Fred Bal- 
zar, Nevada; Walter C. Buetow, Wis- 
consin; R. W. Dole, Kansas; John J. 
Brown, Indiana; O. K. Allen, Louisi- 
ana; R. A. Doughton, North Carolina; 
R. S. Steriing, Texas; G. Clinton Uhl, 
Maryland; F. E. Everett, New Hamp- 
shire; James L. Stuart, Pennsylvania; 
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Alarm Over Decline 
In Prices Evidenced 


By Rubber Interests 


Plan to Curtail Production 
In East Indies Acted On at 
Amsterdam Meeting, At- 
tache Reports 





Alarm over the continued price decline 
in crude rubber and agreement that some 
drastie action necessary held by 
rubber-growing interests, according to 
cable reports made public July 18 by the 
rubber division of the Department of 
Commerce. 

Publication of the proceedings of the 
meeting of Dutch, French and Belgium 
interests at Amsterdam on July 17 is be- 


is is 


ing jvithheld for six days pending 
furttier discussién* among Dutch pro- 
ducers, according to a cable from 


Commercial Attache at The Hague, Jesse 
F. Van Wickle on Juy 18. 

It understood that the members 
voted on a proposal to negotiate with 
the Dutch Indian government for re- 
striction of output, including native, to 
75 per cent of 1929 production. 
Mr. Van Wickle cables 


is 


that 


crecy regarding the results of the Lon- 
meeting on June 26 in which “cer- 
tain recommendations” were agreed on 
by the British-Dutch Liaison Committee. 


“Omission to publish them is believed | 


to be due (says the London Financial 
Times) to the desire that New York | 
should not have the benefit of the in- 


formation before Mincing Lane,” a cable 
from Alfred Nutting, clerk to the con- 
sulate general at London, stated recentiy. 

A report from Assistant Commercial 
Attache Homer S. Fox at London tells 
of a strong plea for Government inter- 
vention at the meeting of the rubber 
estates at Krian in which it was advo- 
cated that compulsory regulation for the 
control of output be reintroduced. The 
prohibition of exportation of all serap 
rubber, which was contended would mean 
a reduction of over 80,000 tons of rub- 
ber annually, was suggested as well as 
a proposal 
on Sundays. 

Regarding rumors that Arcos, 
London purchasing agency for 
Soviet government, was dumping crude 


the 


rubber, Acting Commercial Attache 
{Donald Renshaw at London radiograms 
“inquiries indicate rumors” un- 


mark which modern thought has failed) founded, possibly originated result can- 


a 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 
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or 


Deaths From Heart Diseas 





cellation of certain crude rubber 
chases, due normal business reasons. 


” 





Increase in Past 10 Years 





Modern Business and Recreational Activities Aseribed as 
Reason for Greater Number of Fatalities Among 
Men Above 50 Years 





[DESPITE a drop in the general 
death rate, credited largely to de 
creased ,infant mortality, men above 
50 years are dying more rapidly, 
mainly because of defective or over- 
worked hearts, according to an oral 
statement on July 17 by Dr. T. F. 
Murphy, chief of the division of vital 
statistics of the Bureau of the Census. 
Diseases of the heart are killing off 
men above 50 years in appalling num- 
bers, Dr. Murphy said, and the great- 
est difficulty in combating their ail- 
ments, he pointed out, is that those 
afflicted seldom know it. This makes 
it difficult to fight heart disease, he 
declared, although many lives have 
been lengthened by care and proper 
treatment. 

Dr, Murphy advised an annual ex- 
amination by a competent physician 
since most of the time the first notice 
of heart trouble is given when the per- 
son is fatally stricken. Increased 
speed of business in this country, and 
modern means of recreation, are potent 
factors in increasing the number of 
heart fatalities, he stated. 

In practically every State during the 
last 10 years the death rate from dis- 
eases of the heart has increased, it 
was said, while most of the other 
causes of death have been going down. 
Automobile accidents are taking toll 
among elderly people just as among 
all other ages, it was explained, and 





tend to increase the general death 
rate, 
The real gains that have resulted 


in the decline in the general death rate 
have been made through proper treat- 
ment of expectant mothers and at 
childbirth, Dr. Murphy said. Along 
with these measures, the fight against 
the diseases of childhood is being suc- 
cessfully waged, he said, and the rates 
of diphtheria, scarlet fever, and other 
such diseases have been cut greatly. 

The expectancy of life of a child 
born now has been increased from the 
30 years estirhated less than a century 
ago, to 50 years, Dr. Murphy said 
that statistics have shown. The 
chances of living to old age have been 
gradually improved since 1921, he said, 
among persons who had not passed 
their adolescence. 

When asked if he thought the time 
would come when man would live for 
centuries, Dr. Murphy denied being 
an authority on such matters, but said 
that he thought it possible to increase 
man’s span of life considerably if a 
scientific study is made from genera- 
tion to generation. 

It has been advanced by some scien- 
tists, he continued, that man may live 
to be many centuries old, but that may 
result only when accidents are elimi- 
nated, poisons conquered, diseases of 
heridity done away with, and a perfect 
food diet for everyone has been found, 
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Reduced Expense 
For Government, 
Operation Sought 


President Says Cabinet Mem- 
hers and Heads of In- 
dependent Agencies Will 


| Conduct Inquiry 





‘Decline in Revenue 
| For Year Forecast 


Estimated Expenditures for 
Current Fiseal Year Found 
To Be 209 Millions Above 


Outlay Last Year 





President Hoover in announcing July 
17 that members of the Cabinet and 
|heads of the independent governmental 
lestablishments have begun a_ searching 
investigation in all branches of the Gov- 
ernment with a view to determining what 
economies may be effected without inter- 
fering with the program for relieving un- 
employment said that the total budget 
estimates of expenditures for the present 
fiscal year, including the estimated postal 
defict, were $4,203,254,457. This figure 
compares with actual expenditures for 
the past fiscal year of $3,994,152,487, or 
jan increase of $209,101,970. 

} Less Revenue Expected 

| “T am confident,” said the President, 
“that we will find measures for very 
|considerable reductions of actual outlay 
|below the amount appropriated,” in 
pointing out that the meeting of the 
Cabinet on July 18 was directed to steps 
for reducing expenditures below esti- 
mates with a view to meeting a possible 
reduction of revenue resulting from slack 
| times. 

| The statement follows in full text: 

| The Cabinet meeting today was largely 
devoted to a consideration of the finan- 
cial situation of the Government as the 
|result of the appropriations made by the 
jlast Congress. The budget for the pres- 
ent fiscal year beginning July 1 has been 
jinereased by about $209,000,000 above 
'the actual expenditures for the last fiscal 
The largest increases are for the 





| year. 
| speeding up of buildings, inland water- 
ways and public works generally, in 
scadher to assist in unemployment together 
{with the increased relief of veterans. 
| There has been some confusion as to 
|the amount of increased expenditures 
imposed by the last Congress by the mis- 
j}taken inclusion of authorized programs 
| which extend over many years, such as 
| public buildings, roads, and rivers and 
harbors, and only in a small part fall on 
each annual budget. Also some compari- 
sons of Federal expenditures include the 
| postoffice outays. 

It has aways been the practice to in- 
clude only the postoftice deficit. Other- 
| wise, real comparisons would be destroyed 
by the variations in postoffice operations, 
Including the estimated postal deficit the 
total budget estimates of expenditures 
|for the present fiscal year are $4,203,- 
| 254,457, as compared with actual expen- 
|ditures for the last fiscal year of $3,- 
| 994,152,487, or an increase of $209,101,- 
970, being an increase of 5 per cent. 

The discussion today was directed to 
| measures for_reduction of expenditures 
| below these estimates with view to meet- 
ing possible reduction of revenue aris- 
ing from slack times. The Cabinet 
| members and heads of independent agen- 
| cies have undertaken a searching in- 
| quiry into every branch of the Govern- 
| ment as to methods by which economies © 
|may be brought about for the present 
fiscal year without interfering in the 
program of aid to unemployment. I am 
confident that we will find measures for 
very considerable reductions of actual 
outlay below the amounts appropriated. 
| What the amount may be cannot be de- 
termined until we have completed our 
investigation. 








Arkansas Collects 


$39,267 by Malt Tax 


Enough Sold to Make 105,553 
Barrels of Beer, Report Says 











State of Arkansas: 
Little Rock, July 18. 

If all of the malt sold at retail in small 
cans in Arkansas during the fiscal year 
1929-30, upon which a State tax is 
levied, had been used for making “home 
brew,” the citizens of the State would 
have produced and consumed during the 
| past year some 3,272,260 gallons of that 
| beverage, or an equivalent of 105,553 
| beer barrels, according to an estimate by 
the State commissioner of revenues, 
David A. Gates, in a report filed July 15 
with Governor Harvey Parnell. 
(Details of the report by the commis- 
sioner will be found on page 11.) 
| Mr. Gates was discussing the malt tax 
| collections, which, at 10 per cent, yielded 
| $39,267. While not advocating a higher 
'tax on malt, Mr. Gates pointed out that 
a tax on malt extract at a rate equiva- 
| lent to the old tax on beer of $1.00 per 
barrel of 30 gallons, imposed by the Fed- 
‘eral Government, would yield the State 
of Arkansas some $300,000 annually. 





Italian Army Buys Forage 
Direct From Farmers 


For the double purpose of aiding Ital- 
ian agriculture and economizing in its 
own expenditures, the Italian govern- 
ment has ordered that purchases of feed- 
stuffs for army horses, mules, etc., be 
made direct from farmers’ federations, 
instead of through intermediaries, the 
| Department of Commrce is informed in & 
report from John M. Kennedy, assistant 
trade commissioner in Milan. The ale 
thorities think that both farmers and 
the State will benefit greatly by this 
; elimination of middlemen. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
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| The Congress of th 


Advocated in Senate by Mr. Moses 





New Hampshire Senator Charges That United States Delegates at Lon- 
don Agreed to Terms Nearly Identical With Those 


“Naked rejection” 


fore the Senate July 18, by Senator | routes, w 
presi-} men which ‘may 
as the/ stands in a far different position from 
ith the | the United States. 


Moses (Rep.), of New Hampshire, 
dent pro tempore of that body, 
only way of dealing adequately w 


London naval treaty. ~ 


Mr. Moses, who was one of the leaders | 
f Nations, criticized | 
with which the Sen- | 


against the League o 
the “indecent haste”’ \ 
ate has been asked to ratify the treaty, 
and the action of President Hoover in 
refusing to supply all papers touching 
on the negotiations. 

The United States accepted at London, 
he said, what she refused to take at 
Geneva. 

He said he would propose a reserva- 
tion dealing with the increased Japanese 
ratio and asserted that in not attempting 
to reach an agreement on freedom of the 
seas, the delegates to therconference had 
not followed the expressed dictate of law. 

“If the nierits of the instrument are 
so obscure or so imperfect that they can- 
not demonstrate themselves in the short 
time between now and Autumn, it is 
probable that the treaty contains so 
many defects that it ought not be rati- 
fied at all,” declared the New Hampshire 
Senator. 


Date Negotiations 
Began in Doubt 


“As pointed out in the message of the 
President urging prompt ratification of 
the instrument, the negotiations prece- 
dent to its drafting began a year ago. 
The probability is t 
earlier than that. At any rate, we do 
know that one of the first essays put 
forth by our present Ambassador in Lon- 
don was with reference to the negoti- 
ation of this instrument. ’ 

“We do know that it is well-nigh a year 
since the charming and seductive prime 
minister of England visited us, and in| 
this very chamber bade us to take parity 
‘without reserve, heaped up and flowing 
over.’ ; 

“We do know that it is fully nine 
months since the work was begun of pre- 


paring the agenda for the London con- | 
We do know that the pleni- 


ference. 
potentiaries—aided by a vast number of 
naval experts who were rarely called 
upon to render their opinion and by a 
corps of supernumeraries such as always 
attend an international conference— 
spent 14 weeks in preparing the instru- 
ment which we are asked to ratify out 
of hand. 

“We know, further, that, except for | 
a few fragmentary and unimportant por- 
tions of the incunabula which were 
heared up as the plenipotentiaries la- 
bored, we have been denied our constitu- 
tional right of access to the papers which | 
mark the steps by which the treaty was 
finally put upon paper. 

“Nor do we know from any official doc- 
ument what proposals were set forth by 
our delegates. From the results we are 
free to assume that they announced in 
advance that they would accept whatever 
our British cousins chose to hand out to 
us. 


gun cruiser for our Navy, a principle 
which we maintained at Geneva, which 
was denied to us at Geneva, and which 
constitited the point upon which the} 
Geneva conference finally failed.” | 


Geneva Plan Viewed 


As No Limitation 


Quoting President Coolidge to the ef- 
fect that no agreement was reached at 
the Geneva conference because “it ap- 
peared to us that to agree to so large a 
tonnage constituted not a limitation but 
an extension of war fleets,’ Mr. Moses 
said: 

“We are told, Mr. President, that the 
treaty before us is the only treaty obtain- 
able at London. Evidently it was also 
the only treaty obtainable at Geneva; 
but at Geneva Calvin Coolidge refused 
to accept such a treaty.” 

Nor was there a “crying need” for 
the London conference in view of the 
provisions made in the Washington treaty 
that there should be another meeting 


hat they really began | 


At any rate, that is what has been | 
brought back from London, namely, al 
sacrifice of the principle of the 8-inch | 


Rejected at Geneva 





was advanced be-* ous naval bases, with its shorter trade* that was the position taken by our dele- 


with its hundreds of merchant- | 
be armed overnight, | 


“The total mileage of our trade routes, 
sir, is today astounding. The total ton- 
nage of our ocean-borne trade is gi- 
gantic. And it must never be forgotten | 
that the primary and constant purpose 
of the American Navy has been protec- 
tion of our trade rather than combatant 
strength of its fleet. 

“The great achievement of the Wash- 
ington conference has always been hailed 
as the 5-5-3 ratio, respectively allotted 
to Great Britain, the United States, and 
Japan. To secure the ratio of three for 
the Japanese empire the United States 
at the Washington conference felt itself | 


‘obligated to forego its right to fortify ; 


its possessions in the Pacific @cean—and 
this price we paid. | 
Japanese Ratio Raised 


With No Concession 

“We come out of the London confer- 
ence with Japan having a ratio of 3.5 to 
the unchanged strength of the other) 
powers; and we gain nothing in consid- 
eration of this concession. We still are 
powerless to fortify our Pacific posses- 
sions, while ofr own naval rival in that | 
water of the globe secures now and with- 
out compensation the higher ratio which 
she demanded, but could not obtain at 
the conference of Washington. 

“In other words, Mr. President, | 
Japan’s naval strength may be increased 
16 2-3 per cent while ours remains sta- 
tionary, and we continue under the han- 
dicap of not being able to use our own 
strategic possessions in the Pacific. 

“This is a feature of the treaty, Mr. | 
President, which is difficult to be dealt 
with through reservation. 
fore the final vote is taken I shall seek 
a form of words to cover this most 
lamentable feature of the instrument in | 
the hope that a majority of the Senate | 
may %e brought to feel as I do about this 
matter. 

“The so-called escape or escalator 
clause of the treaty is one which gives 
me some concern. In my opinion it leaves 


| the general stipulations of the treaty to 


a mere psychologic whim which might 
settle down upon one of the signatories— | 
and in the event of the exercise of such | 
a whim the United States would find it- 
self carrying a still heavier burden of | 
restriction upon its freedom of action. 
Referring to debate surrounding con- | 
sideration of the Kellogg pact, Senator | 


| Moses said that in his opinion “any ex- 


changes of notes in the present instance 
will have little or no effect. 
“And on top of all this, there now 


comes to us from the present Secretary I 


of State the amazing dictum that the 


treaty must be@ judged solely by the lan-! + 
ft ‘fou! | Relations and in the Senate there has 


guage contained within its four corners. | 
I joined in the dissent from this doc- | 


| trine which was expressed by the Com- 


mittee on Foreign Relations. And I con- 
tinue to maintain that dissent now. I 
believe that this matter can,be remedied | 
only through reservation, and I hope 
presently to be able to vote for such a 
reservation. 


Asks as to Agency 
To Settle Disputes | 


“In the event, however, that a reser- | 


| yation of this character is not adopted, | 


and in the event that the Stimson doc- | 
trine is to prevail, what agency will be | 
sought for the interpretation of this pro-| 
vision of the treaty in the further event | 
that a dispute shall arise, concerning it? | 

“Before this Congress comes to an| 
end we shall have the new protocol of 
the so-called world court before us. I 
will not pause now, sir, to discuss that 
question. I have already given my views| 
upon it in its earlier form. We are! 
told that the Root formula and the fifth) 
Swanson reservation are identical. I 
shall await a later period for entering | 
into a discussion of the axiom that things | 
equal to the same thing are equal to 
each other. | 

“But I can not avoid the fear, that if 
we permit the escape clause of this treaty 
to stand in its present posture without a 


| acting the more properly in that it did 
/not choose to limit \its declaration of | 
| principle by inserting any phrase with 


ae - Sravaacaiangr and ly oe naire | Specific reservation on our part we shall 


gates. 

“Under these circumstances, Mr.) 
President, is it reasonable to ask if the 
proceedings at London were carried for- | 
ward in accordance with the American, 
statute? It is true that the Congress | 


| provided what was looked upon as an 


ample appropriation for the work of the 
conference. But it is equally true that! 
practically a year prior to making this 
appropriation the Congress by formal 


‘statute had declared its opinion of one 


of the conditions precedent under which 
such a conference should assemble. _ 

“T have hitherto expressed my opinion 
of what I have deemed to be one wrong- 
ful incident in connection with the con- 
ference, and I now wonder whether I 
should add another.” 

The “cunning” with which the treaty) 
drawn, continued Mr. Moses, “has | 


is 


! brought me substantially to the point of | 


believing that there is no method of| 
dealing with this treaty adequately ex- 
cept through naked rejection of it.” | 

Article 24 of the treaty, which ex- 
tends to submarines the same rules of | 
international law regarding merchant} 
ships to which surface vessels are sub- 
ject, requires an amendment by the ad- 
dition of the word “unarmed,” he said. | 

“Without this,” he explained, “we 
shall enter upon a boundless field of that | 
bickering, dispute, and bad feeling which 
has been portrayed by the Senator from 


'Pennsylvania as likely to arise from, 


our discussion of this treaty here and, 
which surely will arise in every case! 
which will occur through action under | 
article 22. 

“If we insert merely that one word 
‘unarmed’ we shall estop our British cou- 
sins from classifying their merchant} 
liners as ‘merchant vessels’ today and! 


to be their own sweet will and pleasure | 
and as the exigencies of a given day) 
may indicate as advantageous. | 

“As this article now stands, any one 
of the hundreds of British merchant | 


| ships which are capable of being armed | 


would automatically become a war ves- | 
sel in the presence of any ship which she | 
could defeat with her 6-inch gun arma- | 
ment, while in spite of the presence of | 
these guns the ship would automatically | 
become a merchant vessel as soon as | 
she found herself in the neighborhood of | 
any ship stronger than she or in the} 
presence of a submarine. 


Cites Limitation Put | 


On Senate Protest | 


“T can not see how such an amendment | 
can possibly be objected to, in the inter- 
est both of clarity and of peace, nor do | 
see how our British cosignatories | 
could reasonably refuse to accept it. — 
“Both in the Committee on Foreign | 


been much time spent in the discussion | 
of the reciprocal rights of the President 
and the Senate in the exercise of the 


' constitutional power of treaty making. 


“It has been dealt with by formal res- | 
olution both in the Committee and in | 
the Senate—the Committee, as I wed 


| 
| 


reference to compatibility with the pub- | 
lic interest.” 

The Committee asserted what I hold, 
to be its plain constitutional privilege. | 
The Senate diluted its declaration. The, 
result in each case was the same. The} 
Executive, without right but with a power 
which was brusquely exercised, declined 
to cooperate with the Senate as the! 
Constitution provides. 

“In each instance the Executive, both 
in manner and matter, was deploratly 
unfortunate. The Secretary 


fitting to Stanmore than to Woodley, 
informed the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations that it\is the duty of the Senate 
to look upon a treaty within its four 
corners and to take it or leave it; while 
the President in describing the proper 
functions of the Executive in his treaty- 
making function, declared that he must 
not affront representatives of other na- 
tions. 

“I can not but feel that both he and 
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Campaign Case 





ports Raid on Offices and 
Search of Files Containing 
Her Private Papers 





Chicago, July 18.—Senator Gerald P. 
Nye, chairman of the 
paign Fund Investigating Committee, 
adjourned his inquiry into the 1930 III- 
nois primary, late July 17, to be recon- 
vened, he announced, probably during the 
second week in August. 


‘Republican Nominee Re- 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


Senate Cam- | 


“T have never tried as diligently to; 


“] 
k- 


be fair in any hearing,” he said. 
feel that I have even leaned over bac 
ward to be fair. 


“I hoped this program of fairness 
would invite the witnesses to be fair 
and free without evasion in return. 
have been hurt by the failure of wit- 
nesses upon whom this Committee re- 
lied to bring tangible evidence of unfair 


1} 


practices. ,l am hurt that I have been | 


deceived by them.” 


Regrets Show of Feeling 
Then he added: 


“T am sorry that I lost my temper 
before the noon recess.” 

This reference was to his statement 
that he would adjourn the hearing until 
Mrs. Mabel G. Reinecke, former collector 
of internal revenue for this district, 
could be subpoenaed and brought back 
to Chicago. Her name had been men- 
tioned in connection with the cashing 
of a check given Mrs. Ruth Hanna 
McCormick, Republican nominee, by R. 
R. McCormick, her brother-in-law. 


Raid on Mrs. McCormick's Offices 

Mrs. McCormick, during a recess in 
the hearing, July 17, issued the follow- 
ing statement: 


“My private offices 
Farm, near Byron, were raided 


at Rock River 
last 


However, be- ‘war vessels’ tomorrow, as they may deem| night by men who broke in and made a 


thorough! search of my correspondence 
file. Entrance was gained by cutting a 
screen and then forcing a window check. 

“In order to enter, the men had to 
step on a window box in which geraniums ! 
are growing. The earth in this box was 
very moist and the raiders tracked mud 
over the floor of my private office in 
search of my file. | 


Private Files Searched 

“T have no clues to the perpetrators | 
but have employed detectives. The) 
raiders were not in search of money or} 
other doot, because they did not break 
into the steel safe contenting themselves 
with the examination of my correspond- 
ence.” 

Jasper Doolittle, secretary of the Vot- | 
ers Progress Club, a volunteer organiza- 
tion supporting Mrs. McCormick, testi- 
fied concerning Mrs, Reinecke. Sena- 
tor Nye asked: 

“What was Mrs. Reinecke’s connec- 
tion with the campaign?” 

“T was not in the inner circles of the | 
campaign. I was under the impression 
that she was a newspaper woman and 
was getting material,” Mr. Doolittld re- 
plied. 


Status of Mrs. Reinecke 

“Did you think, as a newspaper 
woman, Mrs. Reinecke should be con- 
sulted in regard to selection of elec- | 
tion officials?” 

“T was trying to see that Mrs. McCor- 
mick got an honest count.” 

“Was Mrs. Reinecke the only mem- 
ber of the board of elections who was 
friendly to Mrs. McCormick?” 

“T do not ! 10w all the members of the 
board.” 

Robert R. Levy, former United States 
marshal, testified that» he had supported 
Mrs. McCormick in his ward, but had 


of the Army, Navy 


injury by fabric pests of all kinds 
cold storage, according to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. t 
into paper to reach clothing, and careful 
wrapping of cloths 
will give protection 
free of moths when 
ping with several thicknesses of news- 
paper 
ranged so that th® moths cannot crawl | 
into the bundle. . 


for control of moths are worthless, 
cording to the Department. 
clude tobacco extracts and powders 
reasonable 
cayenne 
(dusted), powdered 
slaked lime, salt, dried red cedar leaves, 
formaldehyde in a 1-to-10 solution, and 
sodium carbonate. 


United States 


Proceedings of July 18, 1930 





THE Senate convened at 11 a. m., 

July 18. A quorum call was an- 
swered by 62 Senators. ~Senator Moses 
(Rep.), of New Hampshire, President 
pro tempore of the Senate, spoke 
against ratification of the London naval 
treaty. (Detailed discussion page 2.) 
When Mr. Moses had concluded his pre- 
pared address, Senator Johnson (Rep.), 
of California, toot< the floor. 

“T can not understand why our dele- 
gates did not insist on the 5-3 ratio 
with Japan which every naval expert 
testifies is essential to the protectiog 
of our interests in the Pacific,’ he 
said, adding that it is incorrect to say 
that the ratio of the Washington con- 
ference applied only to battleships. 

Senator Johnson declared that he 
would “hate to put some of the mem- 
bers of the Senate under cross-exami- 


nation as to this treaty and their rea- 
sons for voting for its ratification.” 
He pointed out that he had talked to 
one Senator the “previous day who said 
he favored the treaty because under it 
| this country ‘‘will be permitted to 
| build some cruisers while without it 
| we could not build any until 1942.” 
| Senator Oddie (Rep.), of Nevada, 
| read from testimony given before Sen- 
ate committees by various admirals of | 
the Navy relative to the treaty. He | 
was followed by Senator Copeland 
(Dem.), of New York, who spoke on 
the treaty in respect to commercial 
shipping of this country. 
_ Consideration of the treaty was con- 
tinued in night session. 
A 


{~~ The House is not in session having 
| adjourned sine die July 3. 
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Campaign Proposed / 
To Eradicate Moths 


Mrs. Edith Nourse Rogers to 
Lead Drive Against Pest 
In Home, City 
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is 
Moths will not eat 


in unbroken paper 
if the articles were 
wrapped, Wrap- 


is sufficient. if the ends are ar- 


often recommended 
ac- 
in- 
in 
lavender flowers, 
pyrethrum 
sulphur, borax, air- 


Many substances 
These 


strength, 
pepper, 





‘Military Purchases 


Of Beef Described 





Reason for Use of Foreign 


\Product Given by Navy 





The special interdepartmental boar« 


and Department of 


Agriculture, created by President Hoover 


to inquire into the 
|rounding tlie annual purchase by the two 
military branches of 
500,000 pounls of foreign beef, to sup-! 
| ply the needs of these services outside 
| the 
'States, met in executive session at the 
Department of War on July 18. No an- 


circumstances sur- 


approximately 6,- 


continental limits of the United 


the 


1ouncement was forthcoming after 


meeting. 


Frederick G. Pyne, 


The committee is made up of Capt. 


Acting Paymaster 


General of the Navy; Maj. Louis C. Wil- 
son, of the Quartermaster Corps of the 


|Army, and Nils A. Olsen, Chief of the | 
'Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the | 
|Department of Agriculture. 


It was explained orally atthe Bureau 


of Supplies and Accounts of the Depart- | 
ment of the Navy, that the Navy pur- 
chases annually approximately 20,000,- 


stems | 


Research Conducted 
On Child Garments 


Federal Bureau Develops Ef- 
ficient Clothing in Experi- 
mental W ork 








[Continued from Page 1.] 

this is merely one way of finding out 
ultimately the sum total use that can be 
made of cotton or wool in the clothes, 
curtains, carpets, and other household 
furnishings of which they are composed, 
and upon which experiments are made. 
| The text of both adequacy and utility | 
must be reduced to the durability of the 
| fibers, she said. . 

Miss O’Brien stated that the Bureau 
is not in the pattern business. It merely | 
makes a pattern that is available to 
those who choose to imitate it. A large 
number of pattern companies are mak- 
| ing paterns according to the Bureau’s 
designs and manufacturers are produc- 
ing garments by them. The Bureau it- 
self has sent out upon request over 325,- 
000 leaflets explaining its designs to in- 
dividuals throughout the country during 
the past three years. 

These leaflets include descriptions of 
sun suits, self-help suits for little boys 
and girls, a self-help bib so simple that 
an 18-month old infant can put in on 
and take it off without assistance, and 
several other types of children’s clothes, 
rompers, and ensembles. | 

Under the appropriation of Congress 
the Bureau is required to carry on re- 
search and disseminate information deal- | 
ing with the utilization of agriculturai 
products used in the homes of the Na-! 
tion, Miss O’Brien pointed out. As far 
as textiles are concerned, the Bureau} 
| deals largely with cotton and wool be- 
cause of their large quantity production 
in the country. Nothing has been done 
| On rayon because it is made from wood 
and in large part also from cotton lin- 
ters, which are short fibers that reaily 
constitute the fuzz on the ginned cotton 
seed, she added. Because of the im- 
portance of stabilizing the cotton and| 
wool industries, appropriations have been 
given specifically~ for these textile 
studies, and especially for cotton, Miss 
O’Brien said. 

Three Distinct Subjects 

Utilization of agricultural products in 
so far as the textile industry is con- 
cerned, Miss O’Brien explained, involves 
three distinct subjects of investigation 
by the Bureau: That dealing with textile 
maintenance work, including studies of 


cially 


of State, | 
with a superciliousness much more be-| 


the care of textile material in the home, 
under which fall projects on laundering, | 
dry cleaning, and stain remeving; that 
jr with textile utilization, including 
studies on the relation of different types 
| and kinds of fibers, and different fabric 
compositions and their construction with 
| reference to their durability; and finally 
that dealing with the designing of cloth- | 
ing and household furnishings. 

Miss O’Brien said that considerable 
enthusiasm has been shown by both 
manufacturers and the public generally 


received no funds from her. |000 pounds of beef. Of the amount about | 
No Contributions for Wards | 2,000,000 pounds is used to supply naval 

Morris Eller, committeeman of the, needs in Hawaii, the Philippines and the 
20th ward, and city collector, testified Canal Zone, this being purchased largely 
|that he had received no money from Mrs. | £’0™ foreign governments, pursuant to 
| McCormick. law which requires that such purchases 


Indorsement on the check for $10,000,| be made at the lowest possible prices, 
|which Col. McCormick turned over to | and subject to regular specifications as 
Mrs. McCormick a few days before the | ‘® quality. : ; 
| Naval officers and enlisted men serving 


election, was a forgery of Mrs. McCor-| 1 y 
mick’s name, according to testimony | @t these places total approximately 2,300, | 
' |it was added. 


brought out. | 
| CC, A. Masters, vice president ‘of the| Senator Shortridge (Rep.), of Cali- | 


in the investigations of the Bureau in the 


Postal Convention 





Negotiations Result From 
Removal of Ban on Impor- 
tations of Cigars in Lots 


Of Less Than 3,000 
SS 


Senor Jose A. Montalvo, sub-director 


| of the Cuban post office department, 


who is in Washington for the purpose 
of negotiating a parcels post convention 


| between the United States and his gov- 


ernment, on July 18 conferred with 
Second Assistant Postmaster General, 
W. Irving Glover, and other officials, 
and on July 19 negotiations will be 
opened, the Post Office Department an- 
nounced July 18. 

Since Mar. 1, 1928, there has been 
no parcel post exchange between the 
United States and Cuba, the latter coun- 
try being the only Latin American one 
with which this country has no such 
agreement, 

Negotiations for the convention are 


, the result of a provision in the tariff 


act of 1930 which removed the limita- 
tion prohibiting importation of ship- 
ments of cigars from Cuba in lots of less 
than 3,000, it was pointed out. 
Following his conference at the De- 
partment, Senor Montalvo stated irally: 
“The Cuban government is very much 
pleased at the prospect of negotiating a 
new parcel post convention with the 
United States, especially in view of the 
fact that section 2804 of the Revised 
Statutes has been modified by the Amer- 
ican Congress permitting thereby Cuhan 
manufactured tobacco to be imported 
into the United States through the 
mails. The new parcel post convention 
will give entire reciprocal advantage to 
both countries, permitting a great num- 


| ber of American mailable products to be 


sent to Cuba. At the same time, it will 
allow the only Cuban mailable product— 
manufactured tobac¢co—to be sent to the 


| United States through the mails. 


“The Cuban government and_ the 
Cuban people feel that after the abro- 
gation of the original convention, the fe- 
gotiation and signing of a new one will 
contribute much to the good will and co- 
operation between the two governments. 

“The Cuban postal officials are espe- 
grateful to Postmaster General 
Brown and to Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral Glover, through whose efforts your 
Congress has recognized the right of 
Cuba to export manufactured tobacco 
through the mails, thereby making pos- 
sible the signing of a convention bene- 
ficial to both countries.” 





‘Disabled Veterans 


Given Special Leave 





Order Involves Ex-soldiers in 
Executive Service 





President Hoover has issued an Execu- 
tive Order granting special leave of ab- 
sence to disabled war veterans employed- 
in the executive classified service of the 


| United States in need of medical treat-~ 


nent, 
The order, made public at the White 
House on July 18, follows in full texts 
Executiv€ Order: Special leaves of ab- 
sence to be given disabled veterans in 


|need of medical treatment— 


With respect to medical treatment of 
disabled veterans who are employed in 
the executive’ civil service of the United 
States, it is hereby ordered that, upon the 


| presentation of an official statement from 


duly constituted medical authority that 
medical treatment is required, such an- 
nual or sick leave as may be permitted 


‘by law and such leave without pay as 


may be necessary shall be granted by 
the proper supervisory officer to a dis- 
abled veteran in order that the veteran 
may receive such treatment, all without 
penalty in his efficiency rating. 

The granting of such leave is contin- 
gent upon the veteran’s giving prior no- 
tice of definite days and hours of ab- 
sence required for medical treatment in 
order that arrangements may be made 
for carrying on the work during his ab- 


Calumet National Bank, ‘where the check | fornia, it was declared, complained about 


needs. 

“There are 94 Senators,” said the 
President pro tempore, “who find them- 
selves under great disadvantage in dis- 
cussing this treaty—because they had 
been denied the information which 
rightfully theirs and upon which their 
discussion and action should be predi- 
cated. 

“It is true, sir, that some of the 
papers connected with the negotiation of 
this treaty have been sent to us. But 
they were sent under the seal of secrecy 
which renders therm, useless in a discus- 
sion such as is now taking place. Ac- 


” 


cordingly, those of us who are skeptical | 


regarding the highly advertised merits 
of this document have been compelled to 
resort to individual research in order to 
fortify our views. 

“Not infrequently this research has 
failed to disclose all that we have sought 
to know; and often we have been com- 
pelled to rely upon deduction to aid us. 

“My deduction is that each of the pow- 
ers signatory to this treaty presented its 
own proposal for the limits to be set 
upon naval armements. My further de- 


duction is that two of these signatories— | 


Great Britain and Japan—varied their 
proposals little or none from the original 
form in which they were presented at 
either London or Geneva; and that it 
was the United States which made all 
the material concessions. 


Limited in Freedom 


Oj Action, He Says 


“As a consequence we now find our- 
selves so limited in our freedom of ac- 
tion in naval construction that we can 
provide ourselves only with that size of 
fleet made up of that type of vessel 
which the British admiralty permits us 
to have. To my mind, sir, this is a 


piece of colossal effrontery on the part! 


‘of those who sat with us at the London 


suitable parallel with which to describe 
the situation which confronts us. 

“It is, however, as if you should say 
to me, ‘take your own money and buy 
yourself a dozen 13-inch collars,’ which 
13-inch collars do not fit me; 
I can not wear them; and that I do not 
want to spend any money for them. But 

ou, sir, insist and I am compelled to 
uy the 13-inch collars which I can not 
wear and for which I have no use. 
1 “It is no sufficient argument to point 
out that the 6-inch-gun cruiser which we 
are permitted to build has a useful pur- 
se. I admit that it has—for the Brit- 
sh empire. That power with its numer- 


o 


|find the instrument taken for inter 
|tation to the tribunal organized, 


pre-|his Secretary of State have seriously 
paid, | affronted the representatives of the 


and functioning as an agency of that! American people as found in the Sen- 


signature, 


is | 





League of Nations which the people of | 
this country have twice repudiated by| 
overwhelming majorities. | 

“There is no Senator who would not | 
cheerfully support this treaty if he | 
could be sure that it is what its advo- | 
cates maintain. If, in my view, it meant | 
reduction in armament; if it meant re- 
duction in the burden of the taxpayer; | 
| if it meant a real contribution to the | 
cause of international good will; if. it | 
meant any considerable step on the road | 
to world peace, I would gladly support it. | 

To my mind it means none of these 
| things. To my mind it spells naval com- | 
petition—though to be sure within limi- | 
tations which have been laid upon us by 
others, 

“To my mind it entails unwarranted 
expense to the American taxpayer for | 
ships which can serve no beneficial Amer- | 
ican purpose. To my mind it will place | 
the United States in such g position of | 
disadvantage at the approaching next 
conference for naval disarmament that 
we shall go to it filled with resentment | 
instead of bubbling over with the joys | 
of peace.” f 


Refers to Ignoring | 
Of Neutrality Phase 


_Mr. Moses also referred to the pro- | 
vision which became a law with enact- | 
ment of the 15 cruiser bill, namely that | 
the Congress favors a treaty and agree- 
|ment at the earliest possible time and 


jbefore the meeting of the conference) Secretary Stimson Announces That New York Office Will 
Relieve British Consuls of Task 


on the limitation of armaments in 1931, 
|on rights of neutrals ab.sea in time of 
; war. He quoted extensively from argu- 
ments advanced on this subject by Sen- 
|ator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, F 
Relations Committee chairman. 

“This,” he declared, 


sembled. Regardless of the 
prepared for that conference and regard- 
less of whoever prepared it, I consider 
| that it was the duty of our delegates 
at that conference, first of all, to take 


that) up this question of the freedom of the 


seas. They did nothing of the sort. 
“The Senator from Pennsylvania ex- 
plained that our delegates thought if 
‘they eve. got launched into that subject 
| wk would never get through, and, 


while declining to admit that the Ameri-: 


|can delegates absolutely prevented any 
| discussion of the subject of the freedom 
of the seas at the conference, the Sen- 
tor from Pennsylvania did admit that 


ate of the United States, where is lodged | r 
an equal and coeval power when arrane.|the check cashed, but did not remember 


ing relations of this country with the na-| who cashed it. 


tions of the world.” Hse 
‘Kentucky Offer Is Made 








Increa 


Shown in Rhode Island, ia 


sed Population | Qn Park Land Purchase Ame 


|was cashed, Apr. 7, could shed no light|the purchase of toreign meat, largely 
|on why it was cashed without a verified) from Australia, to supply the needs of 
both the Army and Navy, 
| Mrs. McCormick testified that she had| declared that unless the condition was 
|corrected within the Departments, he 
| would 
| amended at the next session of Congress. 


The Senator 


seek to have the present law 





rican Pencils 


utilization of cotton and wool. 


| sence, 
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Preliminary figures for the State of| 
Rhode Island show that State to have | 
increased 13.7 per cent in population, 
during the past decade, according to a; 
statement by the Bureau of the Census | 
July 18. The State population in 1920 


Are Popular Abroad 


Commerce Department Lists 
Sales to Other Countries 





Frankfort, July 18. 

If former Senator T. Coleman du Pont | 
will pay“into the Kentucky State treas- | 
ury $230,000, “or any other like sum,” 
for the purpose of acquiring Cumber- 
land Falls and the lands adjacent thereto 
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was 604,397, it was stated, while the| for State park purposes, the park com- 
latest figures show an increase of 82,-| mission will proceed to acquire the falls, | 
623, bringing the present population up| Governor Flem D, Sampson has advised | 
to 687,020. | the attorney general, J. W. Cammack. 

One of the five counties in the State, | The statement was made in response to | 
Newport, which includes the City of New-| an inquiry from the attorney general as 
port, reported a drop in population. This| to what steps the commission has taken 


| cluding the regular wooden and the me- 


chanical refillable types, found a favor- 
able market in practically all countries 
of the world during the past year, it 


| was stated orally July 18 on behalf of, 
jthe specialties division of the Depart-_| 


ment of Commerce. 
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| 
Foreign | than British authorities in the United | tionals has hitherto been undertaken by | 
a | States, will issue passports to nationals| British consular officers 
; ) aoe was law of the| desiring to visit the Irish Free State. 
conference table. It is difficult to find a|/!and when the London conference as-| 
agenda | 


county declined in population from 42,- 
893 to 41,422, a decrease of 3.4 per cent, 
it was stated. Providence, the largest 
city and capital of the State, increased 
from 237,595 to 252,243 during the 10- 
year period. 

ar 


|to make effective an act of the 1930 
| legislature accepting the du Pont offer 
to buy the falls for a State park. 

| No such offer has been received from 


Shipments of regular wooden pencils 
which are made chiefly of American 
cedar went to 78 markets and totaled 
$1,259,652 during 1929 in comparison 
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all its branches, Legislative, Executive and Judicial, and of each of the governments 








Of Passports Givin 








Hereafter the Irish Free State, rather 


Announcement of this change was made 
by the Secretary of State, Henry L. 
Stimson, July 18, following the receipt 
of a communication from the Irish Free 
State legation. The announcement fol- 
lows in full text: 

The Department has received a com- 
munication from Mr. William J. B. Ma- 


caulay, the charge d’affaires ad interim | 


of the Irish Free State, to the effect 
that as from July 1, 1930, the Irish Free 
State passport officer, whose office is at 
the-Chrysler Building, New York City, 
| will take over the work of issuing pass- 


| ports and deportation documents to Irish | 


Free State nationals in this country. 
The issue of passports and deporta- 


Irish Free State Takes Over Issuance _| 


$334,675, followed by Mexico with $139,- 
500, the United Kingdom with $127,190, 
the Philippine Islands with $122,123, and 
Cuba with $113,889. 

Refillable pencils and pencil leads were 
exported to 100 markets, having a vafue 
of $834,872 in 1929 in comparison with 
$851,463 in 1928. The United Kingdom 
was the best market, taking a total of 
$187,753, Canada was second with $107,- 
954, Aupicams third with $56,110, and 
France fourth with $54,472. 


of the forty-eight States. Believing that such a daily newspaper, without editorial 
opimioy or comment of its own, would fill a distinct place in the life of the American 
people, the following founded this publication as its sole owners: 
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tion documents to Irish Free State na- 
Private Relief Measures 
Receive ‘Pocket Vetoes’ | 


in the United 
| States. 

Irish Free State passports will be is- 
sued to persons within the following cat- President Hoover, it was stated orally | 
| egories: | at the White House on July 18, has given 
| (1) Persons who were born within the | so-called “pocket vetoes” to two private 
|territory of the Irish Free State and| relief bills passed by Congress in the | 





| who have not acquired any other na-/closing days of the last session. F, TRUBEE DAVISON James D. PHELAN JoHN BARRETT 
tionality. ; ; ; These bills are: S. 3853, an act for the H. P, Witson Mrs. ELMER SCHLESINGER RoserT S. BROOKINGS 
(2) Applicants who acquired Irish) relief of Alexander M. Proctor, and H. Victo WHITLOC™- Rosert H. PATCHIN James f. Bray 


Free State citizenship under article 3  R. 2782, an act for the relief of Elizabeth 
| of the Irish Free State constitution, B. Dayton. 

(3) The wife of any person comprised At the end of a session of Congress | 
in (1) and (2) who acquired the na-| bills which have not been acted upon by 
tionality of her husband on marriage. the President within 10 days after their 

(4) British subjects by naturalization | receipt do not become effective as laws. 
who already hold Irish Free State pass-| Thig has become known as a “pocket 
ports issued in Dublin, veto.” 
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Alleged Activity Filibuster Charge Is Made | 
In Debate on Naval Treaty To Show Value 


By Communists 
Shown at Inquiry 


Grover A. Whalen, Former 





New York Police Head, 


Says Strikes Made Heavy 
Demands on Police Force 





New York, July 18.—In presenting 
photostatic copies of documents purport- 
ing to show that the Amtorg Trading 
Corporation of New York was engaged 
in spreading communistic propaganda in 
this country, Grover A. Whalen, former 


police commissioner of New York City, | 


declared that without a doubt these 
copies are of original records secured by 
undercover agents of the police depart- 
ment from the files of the trading cor- 
poration, in appearing at the session of 
the congressional committee investigat- 
ing radical activities in the 
States. 

Mr. Whaien stated that these were re- 
leased to the press by the police com- 
missioner on May 2, 1930, the documents 
having been secured some time prior to 
that date by police department under- 
cover agents, and presented to the com- 
missioner’ by Inspector John A. Lyons, 
commander of the radical bureau of the 
department. 


“When the documents were first _pre- 


sentéd to me,” said Mr. Whalen, “2 in- 
structed Inspector Lyons to find out from 
a police standpoint as to their accuracy 
and whether the documents had any- 
thing to do with the criminal activities 
of the groups that his squad were inves- 
tigating. r 
ments were authentic and were properly 
a part of his investigation of the groups 
causing violence throughout the city. 
Originals Sent to Russia 

“The originals of these documents have 
been forwarded to Russia, according to 
these undercover men. These photostatic 
copies are absolute records of the origi- 
nals, seven in all. 

“The persons from whom these docu- 
ments were secured, I have been in- 
formed, if their names were disclosed, 
would place them in a very perilous po- 
sition and danger not only their’ own 
lives but those of their families. I also 
understand that the police department 1s 
preparing to furnish names of such un- 
dercover agents and individuals to the 
congressional Committee guaranteeing 
the authenticity of these records. But, 
of course, a guarantee of absolute se- 
crecy will be required.” 

Mr. Whalen conceded that it was pub- 
lic knowledge that Representative Ham- 
ilton Fish Jr. (Rep.), of Garrison, N. Y., 
had presented a resolution to the House 
of Representatives some time beiore 
these documents were exposed. This was 
in answer to Mr, Fish’s remarks that 
the investigating committee came into 
being through this resolution and not Mr. 
Whalen’s exposure of documents. 

Demands on Police 

Mr. Whalen showed the industries af- 
fected by communistic activities and 
pointed out the very great drain on the 
19,000 policemen serving the New York 
City area. He stated 3,000 men were 
assigneg to the cafeteria strikes daily, 


and 1,500 constantly to the needle work- | 


ers and others at variotis periods of 1929. 
He explained that the cafeteria strike 
was one of the most deplorable ever held, 
because of the methods resorted to, All 
of the various strikes taking place were 
unauthorized by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and he stated that one- 
fifth of the police forces were generally 
consumed in keeping order, when they 
could have been doing their routine work. 

“When the Brooklyn shoe strike was 
in progress,” said Mr. Whalen, “Charles 
G. Wood, commissioner of conciliation, 


Federal Department of Labor, came io! 


me and asked for certain answers to 
questions desired from all the workers 
in the shoe industry. We sent out 2, 
500 questionnaires to employes in 18 
factories. Five hundred persons refused 
to answer after instructions from coun- 
sel, I was informed.” 
Legislation Urged 

Mr. Fish asked Mr. Whalen if he didn’t 
believe it advisable that there 
be a Federal law compelling persons to 
answer regarding their citizenship, to 
which Mr. Whalen said he favored such 
a law. Instances were cited by Mr. 
Whalen, who said: “One of the saddest 
travesties on Government was to have 
these individuals tell the Federal agent 
to find out what steamer they came over 
to this country on. The Federal man’s 
hands were tied completely.” 


It was alleged that most of the com- | 
had | 


munist leaders fomenting strikes 
criminal records. Mr.,Whalen revealed 
that it was a common practice for com- 
munists to import various men from one 
State to another throughout the country 
in order to be on hand to incite trouble 
in various demonstrations. 

Mr. Whalen explained that the ques- 
tionnaire, as requested by the Federal 
Department of Labor, contained such 
questions as: 

“Where born; port of embarkation; port 
of entry; name of ship; citizen of the 
United States,” ete. The questionnaires 
returned were forwarded to the Labor 


Department. 
Ss. Stanwood Menken, lawyer and 
chairman of the National Security 


League, testified that he did not believe 
that the communist movement was very 
dangerous and that no _ full-blooded 


Americans would desert their Govern- | 


ment. He said that education of the 
younger generation would be the best 
weapon to combat any real growth of 
commufism here. 

Mr. Menken revealed that he organized 
the National Security League and has 
had much experience in delving into 
matters of this kind. He said that he 
has been active since 1891 in formulat- 
ing various plans along the lines of 
security. 


The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
July 18 





10 a. m.—Louis J. Taber, of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, master of the National Grange, 
called to discuss the general agricultura! 
situation. 

10:30 a, m, to 12 m.—The President 


met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesdays and 
Fridays of each week). 

12 m.—John M. Morin, a member of 
the United States Employes’ Compen- 
sation Commission, called. Subject of 
conference not announced. 

2:45 p. m.— The Director of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, Gen. Frank T. Hines, 
called to discuss veterans’ matters. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 

tarial staff and in answering mail cor- 

spondence, 


United | 


He reported that the docu-| 


shouid | 





| Night Session Is Called by Leaders in Effort to Expedite 


Consideration and Force Vote on 


London 


Accord 





|prepared address, Senator Johnson| 
|(Rep.), of California, again took the 
floor. 


“I cannot understand why our dele- 
|gates did not insist on the 5-3 ratio 
|with Japan which every naval expert 
|testifies is essential to the protection of 
our interests in the Pacific,” he said. 
“Our delegates scrapped at London the 
lratio bought at Washington.” 

It is incorrect to say that the ratio 
‘of the Washington conference applied 
jonly to battleships, he said. The pro- 
{portion of the Navy favoring a continu- 
jance of this ratio, stated the Senator, 
lis 6 to 1, 

Senator Johnson declared that he would 
|“hate to put some of the members of 
{the Senate under cross-examination as 
to this treaty an@ their reasons for vot- 
ing for its ratification.” He pointed out 
that he had talked to one Senator the 
|previous day who said he favored the 
treaty because under it this country “will 
be permitted to build some cruisers while 
without it we could not build any until 
1942.” 

Senator Johnson read from state- 
ment by Admiral Pratt given several 
|years ago in which the admiral had ad- 
vised that this country should not_ be| 
}coerced into departing from its stand in 
regard to naval protection, should “never | 
lose the ratio of 5 to 3 with Japan gained | 
at the Washington conference.” | 


a 


Yet, in view of this Admiral Pratt 
supports the London treaty, said Mr. 


‘Johnson. Terming the admiral as the 
“leading technical exponent of the 
treaty,” he said the admiral’s statement 
had been given at a time when there 
was no pressure brought to bear. Amer- | 
ica’s ratio with Japan is abandoned un- | 
der the London treaty and Japan is given | 
a ratio that imperils this country in the 
Pacffic, continued the California Senator. | 
|“Japan gains an infinitely greater ratio 
than on the whole face of the treaty ap- 
ipears,” he said. 


Senate’s Right to Papers 
Again Emphasized 


In regard to understandings between 
this country and Japan which may have 
been indicated in the documents not fur- 
nished the Senate, Mr. Johnson again 
emphasized the claim of the Senate to 
these documents. “We are entitled to 
them,” he asserted. “I can’t understand 
this body that won’t stand for its rights 
and won't get them one way or an- 
other,” pointing out that the documents 
were withheld apparently “because our 
Ambassador to Great Britain may have 
made some humorous or other remarks. 

Mr. Johnson prophesied that three of 
the American cruisers “will not be built 
during the time of this treaty. There 
will be a presidential order, in my opin- 
j ion, prohibiting it.” 

“T think the Senator is not far wrong 
|in his prophecy,” stated Senator Hale 
(Rep.), of Maine, 

Upon Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, 
asserting that the opponents of the treaty 
were conducting a filibuster against it, 
Senator Johnson declared: “If there is 
anyone who says that there is an at- 
tempt to filibuster, it is a groundless and 
utterly baseless insinuation of fact. There 
isn’t a word of truth in it. There hasn’t 
been a line of what I have said that has | 
not been pertinent to the treaty.” 

“The Senator knows that among the 
opponents there is no aim simply to dis- 
|cuss the things in the treaty,” replied 
| Senator Smoot. 

“No, they won’t, they don’t dare,” de- 
clared Mr, Johnson. 

Senator Smoot asserted again that 
there was an attempt @o0 “kill time and 
delay the treaty.” 

“There is not one particle of ground 
for such assertion and insinuation,” re- 
iterated the California Senator. 


Conducting of 
‘ Filibuster Denied 

Senator Glenn (Rep.), of Illinois, 
asked if certain remarks of the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee, Mr. McKellar, were 
to be considered pertinent. Replying that 
they were, Mr. Johnson said: ‘Because 
| there are certain men gagged and lashed 
and bound without nerve and intelligence 
enough to discuss this treaty, they say 
{that those who discuss it are killing 
| time and filibustering. 

“This is the most important thing 
that has been before the Senate for 
many years,” he continued. “The man 
|who stands gagged and bound and 
doesn’t dare discuss it isn’t fit to sit in 
the Senate.” 

Continuing, Mr, Johnson pointed out 
that the preceding day had been the| 
first day that he had had opportunity 
to discuss the provisions of the treaty | 
|itself, that previously he had devoted 
his attention to the documents kept from 
the Senate. “I know it was wrong to 
discuss the treaty,” he said. “I realize it 
is a sin which can not be expiated. I 
know I am guilty of lese-majeste.” He 
added that he should continue to oppose 
it, however, until the vote was taken. 

Senator Johnson stated that the 
|cruiser problem is at the heart of the 
treaty, that in this respect America was 


| “leaving in foreign hands the power to 
| Wish their will upon us.” He empha- | 
sized the opportunity for commercial | 
blockade made possible by cruiser su-| 
periority. The cruiser assumes impor- 
‘tance when the question relates to the 
| protection of trade, he said. 


Mr. Oddie Points to 
@pposition of Admirals 


Senator Oddie (Rep.), of Nevada, 
| reading from testimony before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations re- 
lating to the treaty, pointed out that | 
; Admiral Pratt, proponent of the treaty, | 
did not deny the worth of the 8-inch gun 
cruiser for protection of the Nation’s | 
routes of commerce. “We already have 
6-inch gun cruisers and we have need of 
8-inch gun cruisers,” Mr. Oddie said. 

He called attention to Admiral Jones’ 
opposition to the treaty. Pointing out 
that a large majority of the naval ex- 
perts oppose the treaty, the Nevada Sen- 
ator declared he did not believe it an 
advisable policy to substitute civilian 
opinion for the opinion of men trained 
in the field with which the treaty deals. 
He read at length from the Committee 
hearings in support of his contention. 
He read ‘also from the testimony of Ad- 
miral Bristol before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. 

Calling attention to Admiral Bristol’s 
| Opposition to the treaty, Senator Oddie 
said: “These words should not fall on| 
j deat ears, They should be taken as a| 


|were by no means equally affected. 


‘central half of the deaths occurred 
and 23 days, respec- 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


warning that may mean the preservation 
of our country.” 

Upon the Nevada Senator mentioning 
the “excellent record” of Admiral Bris- 
tol, Senator McKellar (Dem.), of Ten- 
nessee,. questioned: “Doesn’t the Senator 
know that nowadays it is unpopular to 
praise admirals?” 

Discussing the relative merits of the 
8-inch and 6-inch-gun crusers, Senator 
Oddie said that this country had always 
considered the 8-inch-gun type superior 
to the 6-inch-gun type until the dele- 
gates at the London conference were 
persuaded that the converse was true. 


He stated that he as an American couid | 


not support the treaty because of the 

likelihood of endangering the Nation’s 

welfare. 
Senator 


Copeland (Dem.), of New 


York, discussed commercial relations, of | 


America in respect to the treaty. 


Commerce protection is the purpose of | 


the Navy, said Mr. Copeland. If we 
did not have a developed commerce, the 
Navy would be superfluous, he said. He 


;emphasized the value of the 8-inch-gun 


cruiser for guarding the intersts of our 
commerce. 





Varying Rate Found 


In Influenza Spread 





Public Health Service Re- 


views Factors Involved in 
Disease 





Influenza epidemics vary greatly in 


their rapidity of spread, but show more | 


uniformity in the time required to reach 


and decline from the peak of prevalence, | 


according to a statement on July 18 by 
the Public Health Service. 


| The statement, made public by the De- 
| partment of the Treasury, follows in full 


text: 

The Public Health Service has recently 
completed a study of influenza mortality 
in six epidemics. This study is based 
on weekly death rates,from respiratory 
diseases recorded as influenza and pneu- 
monia in about 95 cities of the United 
States during the period 1920-1929. 

Six Epidemics. Listed 

From Jan. 1, 1920, to the middle of 
1929, six epidemics of more or less na- 
tional extent have occurred in the United 
States—1920, 1922, 1923, 1926, Spring of 
1928, and the Winter of 1928-29. Judg- 
ing by the rates in the 95 cities, which 


| seem to be only slightly higher than rates 
six | 


for the country as a whole, these 
epidemics caused in excess of the normal 


|or expected seasonal mortality from res- 


piratory diseases recorded as influenza 
and pneumonia, approximately 250,000 
deaths in the country as a whole—a total 
of nearly one-half as many deaths as 


occurred in the United States during the) 


great pandemic of 1918-19. About one- 
fifth of these deaths, or 50,000, occurred 
during the recent epidemic of the Winter 
of 1928-29, and two-fifths, or 100,000, 
occurred during the sharp epidemic of the 
early months of 1920. 


Although these six epidemics were 


|more or less nation-wide in extent, the 


United States 
In 
the instance of several of the smaller 
epidemics there appeared to be whole sec- 


various sections of the 


ltions of the country that were not af- 


fected. On the other hand, certain sec- 
tions of the country experienced fairly 
sharp epidemics in years when the rates 
for the country as a whole did not indi- 
cate any influenza-pneumonia deaths in 
excess of the median weekly rates. An 


example of this is an epidemic in the | 
West South Central cities which occur- | 


red in the early months of 1925, a year 
when the remainder of the country ap- 
peared to be relatively free from in- 
fluenza. 
Origins Are Cited 

The point of origin and direction of 
progress of these six epidemics varies a 
great deal. Nearly every one of them 


‘arose in a different section of the coun- 
| try. 


The 1920 epidemic arose in the East 
North Central section and progressed 
very rapidly to all other sections of the 
country. The 1922 epidemic arose in the 
East, probably in the Middle Atlantic 
section, and the 1923 epidemic arose in 
the East South Central section. The 
1926 and the 1928-29 epidemic arose on 
the West Coast, and the little epidemic of 


the Spring of 1928 probably arose in the | 


Mountain or West South Central section. 

The rate of progress across the coun- 
try varies a great deal in the different 
epidemics. Considering the 95 cities asa 
whole, however, there is more uniformity 
in the length of the epidemic. In 1920 
the central half of the deaths occurred 
in a period of about 16 days. In the 
epidemics of 1928-29, 1922, and 1926 the 
in 
periods of 21, 22, 
tively. 

In the small epidemic of the Spring of 
1928 the period was 27 days, and in the 
epidemic of 1923 the period was 30 days. 
The 1923 epidemic seems to show the 
least time-concentration of any of these 
recent outbreaks, In the case of all the 
other epidemics the excess rate rose and 
fell at about the same rate, but in 1923 
the rise to the peak was considerably 
slower than the fall of the curve to the 
normal level again. 





Postal Revenues for Last Fiscal Year 


‘Study Expected 


Of Flood Waters 


| 
| 
‘Representative Sears Asserts 
| 
| 
| 





Time and Money Should 
Not Be Expended Toward 
Continuing Waste 





The report to be made to Congress 
| by the Board of Army Engineers by 
| Dee. 1, 1930, on a study of the run-off 
| waters of the country will disclose the 


|economie value of those waters in many | 
particulars, was stated by Representa- 


'tive Sears (Rep.), of Omaha, Nebr., a 
|member of the House Committee. on 
Flood Control, in extending his remarks 
in the Congressional Record. Mr. Sears’ 
statement follows in full text: 

After years of effort, it appears that 
light is, breaking ahead on the greatest 
questio# ever presented to Congress, in 
ithe way of internal improvements, a 
promise giten by our Board of Army 
Engineers, that by Dec. 1, 1930, we shall 
have a comprehensive report on our run- 
{off waters. We must bear in mind that 
never in our Nation’s history has either 
the study been made, or the promise 
given that it should be made. 

Benefits Are Expected 

The friends of that great question are 
confident that the study will disclose 
the economic value of those waters in 
| the following particulars, especially hav- 
ing application to the great valley be- 
tween the Rocky and Allegheny moun- 
|tain systems: 

That we should not waste our time and 
money in continuing great floods, and 


| 


valuable waters into the Gulf of Mexico, 
‘at the cost of billions of dollars, and the 
millions of annual cost of upkeep, but 
that we should do away with them as 
flood waters, and put them to economic 


uses, in the minor flood areas where they 


‘! originate. 


; | 
Those of us who have been laboring to | 


that end are confident that there will be 
established the following benefits: 

(A) That there will be no great floods 
when the minor flood areas have been 
reservoired. 

(B) That there will be ample water 
supplied for our rivers, so that we will 
have long-time river navigation. 

(C) That the rivers will be stabilized 
lin their flow, almost witHout flood peaks, 
land without the former low-water pe- 
|riod, and that soil erosions will largely 
| cease. 


Agriculture May Profit 

| (D) That railroad freight rates will 
. be equalized, so that injustice will be 
| discontinued. 

(E) That reforestation will be natural 
to our streams. 

(F) That fish and game life will be 
greatly increased. 

(G) That agriculture will be greatly 
benefited, and a higher water level main- 
tained in our soils. 

(H) That the people of the southland 
will lose their fear of floods, as it is 
the rapid water of the tributaries catch- 
+ing up with the slower water in front, 
that piles up and over the slower water 
|in front, that breaks the levees and 
brings ruin to the flooded districts. 

(I) That it is an economic crime to 
waste the people’s money in throwing 
those wonderfully valuable waters into 
the Gulf, when they can be put to so 
many and valuable uses and so greatly 
increase the wealth of the people and of 
the Nation. 

(J) That much valuable electrical 
power will also come to the people of 
the Nation. 

; An so I say that there seems to be 
a brighter way ahead, and the employ- 
j}ment that will be given to men who 
need it is well worth considering. For 


unemployment is a crime that must be | 


atoned for. 





Brief Filed Against 
Granting of Review 





Further Action in Case Under 
Jones-Stalker Act Opposed 





A brief opposing the granting of a 
writ of certiorari in the cases of Mc- 
Elvogue v. United States, No. 167, and 
Brown v. United States, No. 168, has 
been filed by the Department of Justice 
{in the Supreme Court of the Unifed 
|States. The brief states that the Jones- 
| Stalker Act, under which the convictions 
| were obtained, creates no new offense 
|and on this basis, denies contentions of 
|the petitioners that the measure is un- 
| constitutional. 

In the brief in opposition it is pointed 
out that the petitioners contend that the 
Jones-Stalker Act, pursuant to which 
they were convicted for violations of the 
national prohibition act, is unconstitu- 
tional in that it delegates legislative 
power to the courts and that is so in- 


definite, ambiguous and uncertain as to | presidents have felt that this money is | 


be unenforceable. 

Without the premises that the act cre- 
ates new offenses, the brief in opposition 
urges, there is nothing upon which the 
petitioners’ argument can rest. It is 
urged that the purpose of the act was 
to increase maximum penalties which 
might be imposed for certain violations 
of the national prohibition act and the 
old minimum penalties retained. 

It is pointed out in the brief that a 
petition for a writ of certiorari was de- 
| nied in the case of Ross v. United States 
(37 Fed. (2d) 557), in which substan- 
tially the same grounds were advanced 
for the unconstitutionality of the Jones- 
Stalker Act. 


Are Expected to Show Gain Over 1929 





Comptroller of Post Office Department States Percentage 
Of Increase May Be Less Than Anticipated 





Postal revenues for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1930, are expected to 
show an increase over those of the fiscal 
year 1929, when receipts totaled $696,- 
947,577, it was stated orally July 18 by 
the Comptroller of the Post Office De- 
partment, William E. Buffington. ' The 
percentage of increase, however, prob- 
ably will be less than was at first antici- 
pated, he said. 

“Revenues for the first six months of 
the fiscal year, ended Dec. 31, 1929, 
showed a substantial increase over those 
of the corresponding period of the pre- 
ceding year,” he pointed out, “but re- 
ceipts for the last six months, ended 
June 30, 1930, were somewhat less than 
those for the last half of the fiscal year 
1929.” 


Percentage of increase or decrease 
in postal revenues so closely paralleis 
general business conditions that it is 
possible to trace quite accurately the 
rise and fall of prosperity by compari- 
son, said the Third Assistant Postmaster 
General, Frederic A. Tilton, in a recent 
oral statement. , 

Despite the estimated increase, a 
deficit of approximately $93,000,000 for 
the fiscal year just ended was predicted 
by Mr. Tilton in a recent speech atl 
Asheville, N. C. (A summary of the 
speech was printed in the issue of July 
1.) About $35,000,000 of this deficit, 
however, is attributed to “nonpostai 
items,” it was stated. The deficit for 
the fiscal year 1929 was $85,461,176.24, 
' Department records reveal, 


trving to find ways of throwing those | 
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Question of Railroad Mergers Meeting Planned 


Faces Next Session of Congress Qy Training of 


Repres 


By House Committee 





' Legislation relative to thé consolida- 
Ition of railroads and affecting holding 
companies will be the most important 
| measures to come before the House Com- 
|mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
;merece during thé session of Congress 
convening in December, according to an 
oral statement July 18 by Representative 
Denison (Rep.), of Marion, Il!., second 
member of the Committee. 


who is directing the investigation of hold- 


. . . | 
ing companies for the Committee, is mak- | 


ing an extremely thorough study of the 
matter. One of the points which is be- 
ing studied by Mr. Splawn, according 
to Mr. Denison, the constitutional 
questions involved, which include whether 
or not Congress may legislate as to whom 
shall hold the stocks of railroad com- 
panies. 

It is expected that the report of Mr. 
Splawn will be in the hands of the Com- 
mittee by the time Congress convenes in 
December, Mr. Denison said, and the 
Committee will begin consideration of 
\legislation along the lines of the recom- 
mendations made. 

Regarding the Couzens resolution (S. 
J. Res. 161) to suspend the authority of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
japprove railroad consolidations until 
March, 1931, which was reported by the 


Rapid Growth Shown 


is 





| By Junior Colleges 





2 
Institutions Are Said to Be 


mands ’ 





The rapid growth of the junior college 
in the United States is meeting a long 
felt need in higher education, David T. 
Blose, specialist in the aivision éf sta- 
tistics, stated orally at the Federal Office 
of Education, July 18. 

Because of a widespread interest in the 
development of junior colleges, the Office 
of Education has just published an an- 
notated bibliography, including 1,600 
items, on this type of college. The bib- 
liography, it was pointed out, was pre- 
; pared by Prof. W. C. Eells, of Stanford 
University, under the auspices of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges. Constant inquiri@s sent to the 
Office of Education about this new unit 
of instruction led the Commissioner to 
arrange for its publication as a bulletin 
of the: Office. 

Mr. Blose said that there are at pres- 
ent 177 junior colleges in the country. 
They are largely confined to cities and 
in a majority of instances are publicly 
supported. Of the total number, 149 
are identified as city or district and 28 
as State junior colleges, he said. 

The junior college, he explained, is 
| planned to take over the first two years 
of the regular four-year type of college 
or university course, In European coun- 
tries, their system of public education 
| includes about as much 4s is done here 
in the public schoolg and in the first 
two years of college training, Mr. Blose 
| pointed out. 


Colleges Are Overcrowded 
Educators have observed for some 
time, Mr. Blose explained, that the meth- 
ods and kind of instruction used in the 
| first two years of college work are prac- 
tically the same as what is done in the 
|latter high school work. The difference 


| crowded conditions and lack of personal 
}attention in the colleges, he said. 
The junior college tends to bridge over 
the gap and serve as a -transition 
tween the high school training and 
independent research and _ initiative 
pected of the college student after 
sophomore year, Mr. Boise stated. 
Furthermore, since the junior college 
is placed usually in the city, the high 
school graduate, unable to go to a distant 
State college or university, can live at 
home and continue at small cost his edu- 
cation, the statistician pointed out. Be- 
ing young ‘and unsophisticated, he con- 
| tinues under the guidance of his parents 
| during this transition period. 


ex- 
his 


Repetition Eliminated 

|. Another advantage of the junior col- 
lege is the elimination of considerable 
repetition in courses of study, Mr. Blose 
noted. 
\\take in the average American college 
and university of the four-year type con- 
stitutes considerable duplication of that 
taken in their senior high school training. 

The theory underlying the college and 


university of today involves research and | 
money | 


|investigations, and considerable 
}given these institutions is with that in 
|mind, he continued. American college 


|not legitimately spent when it is used 
jin part to maintain two years of train- 
ing that could better be done in a pre- 
paratory school of the junior 
type. Repetitions in training are 
avoided, the weeding process is elimited, 
and the university or college is prepared 
to go forward with its serious program 
for those qualified to pursue it, Mr. 
|Blose pointed out. This represents a 
saving to the institution and to the stu- 
dent as well, he added. 
Immature Student Helped 

The junior college gives the immature 
high school graduate opportunity, 
Blose pointed out, to find himself, to con- 


sider his potentialities and preferences | 


in choosing a vocation, and to develop 
himself for whatever is ahead of him. 
| The small classes, the cheapness and ac- 
cessibility of the training, and the ex- 
tension course facilities afforded by these 
colleges make education more available 
|to those eager to profit by it but other- 
wise handicapped, he said. : 

Another feature of this newer type of 
|}education is the coordination and con- 
tinuity of education within civic cen- 
ters. From the first elementary grade, 
in municipalities where they are estab- 
lished, the aim is to project an even 
training without gaps or lost motion or 


work, he stated. 

Here is an inducement to find men 
|of ability and keep them at home, Mr. 
Blose said, so that they may contribute 
their capacities to the life of the com- 


munity, rather than let them drift into | 


other places because of contacts made 
at a distant college or university. 

The first junior college in the country 
was organized at Joilet, Ill., in 1902, Mr. 
'Blose said. There are now 34 in Cali- 
jfornia alone, 28 in Iowa, 20 in Texas, 
and 10 in Kansas and Minnesota, re- 
spectively, he added. 


Mr. Denison. said W.°M. W. Splawn, | 


Meeting Educational De- 


of greatest significance lies in the over- | 


be- | 


the | 


What freshmen and sophomores | 


college | 


Mr. | 


repetition through two years of college | 


| 
entative Denison Says Legislation Will Be Among 
Most Important Measures to Be Considered | 


| 


| House Committee on Interstate and-For- | 
;eign Commerce with a substitute amend- | 
|ment, left on the House calendar, Mr.| 
|Denison said he believed there would be | 
|no need of considering that measure fur- 
ther. Whatever legislation is proposed | 

as a result of the holding company in- 

vestigation, he said, will probably cover 

the points contained in the Couzens reso- 
| lution. 

One of the first matters which the 
Committee will consider during the next | 
session, Mr. Denison added, is a revision | 
of toll bridge legislation in an effort to 
clarify the law so that toll bridge bills 
may be dealt with more expeditiously | 
|by Congress. He said that if the re- 
| Vision is made, it will be possible to enact 
omnibus toll bridge bills, 

Other measures to which the Commit- 
| tee is to give consideration, according to | 
|Mr. Denison, are those affecting the 
; Panama Canal Zone, including a codifica- | 
tion of Canal Zone laws and the -estab- 
lishment of a_ retirement system for 
canal and Panama Railroad employes. | 
The latter measure was considered by 
the Committee and the bill (H. R. 12759) 
providing for such system, was favorably 
reported by the Committee during the | 
| Session just closed, and Mr. Denison said 
the Committee intends to urge action on 
the measure by the House as soon as 
Congress convenes. 


Bureau of Customs | 
| Creates New Division 





‘Supervising Agent at Tampa, 
Fla., Will Handle Tariff 


Complaints 





[Continued from Page 1.]} 
jact the significant words “to protect 
| American labor’’—so that it now reads 
\ = act to provide revenue, to regulate 
;commerce with foreign countries, to en- 
‘courage the industries of the United 
| States, to protect American labor, and 


|for other purposes.” 


Considered Advance 

This specific recognition of the inter- 
jest that has the tariff act 
looked an important advance 
made in firmly establishing the relation- 
ship which the laborer as well as the 
manufacturer should bear to the general 
‘subject of tariff legislation. 

| . . 

A very important function of the 
new division will be to handle complaints 
of American manufacturers and repre- 
sentatives of organized labor relative to 
imported commodities alleged to have 
been dumped in the United States and 
|sold at an unfair price in competition 
| with American industry and labor, 
| In addition, the new division will 


labor in is 


upon as 


{chairmanship of 
|commissioner of the New Jersey State 
,| department of institutions and agencies. 


| physically 


Defective Child 





Leaders -of Industry, Educa- 


tion and Social Service to 
Discuss Program for Plae- 
ing Handicapped — 





A conference in Washington, to which 
leaders in industry, education, and so- 


‘cial service will be invited for the pur- 


pose of planning a program for the train- 
ing and placement of children handi- 
capped physically and mentally, was ar- 
ranged on July 18 by the Secretary of 


|Labor, James J, Davis, and Dr. Emil 


Frankel, of Trenton, N. J., in charge of 
the research work of the White House 
Conference Committee on the Physically 
and Mentally Handicapped, the Depart- 
ment of Labor announced. 

The Department’s statement follows 
in full text: 


A conference for outlining an adequate 
program for the education and vocational 
training and placement of the physically 
and mentally handicapped child was held 
today by Secretary of Labor, James J. 
Davis, with Dr. Emil Frankel of Tren- 


; ton, N. J., who is directing the research 


work of the White House Conference 


| Committee on the Physically and Men- 


tally Handicapped. which is under the 
William J. Ellis, the 


Obligation of Society 
Secretary Davis says that it is society’s 
duty to train the handicapped child to 


|be a social asset as a part of the move- 


ment to conserve human resources. It 
is our duty to find means to develop to 
the maximum such capacity as the handi- 
capped child possesses. First, we owe it 
to the child himself because of thé 
fundamental rights of childhood; second, 
we owe it to ourselves as a matter of 
fair play and justice; third, we owe it 


;to society in general in order, on the 


one hand, to conserve human resources; 
on the other hand, to prevent dependency, 
pauperism, frustration, and crime. 

‘ The outstanding thing which should 
be kept in mind is the principle that 
handicapped children are not to be 
peculiarly set apart from other children 
and that their needs are the common 


j heeds of all children. 


Secretary Davis said that it has been 
the experience of commerce and indus- 
try that the majority of the handicapped 
can be absorbed with little, if any bur- 
den upon the community and no appre- 
cialle interference with the rate of pro- 
duction in the industrial organization. 

Arrangements were made by Secretary 
Davis and Dr. Frankel for the holding 
of a conference on the employment of the 
and mentally handicapped 
child in Washington preliminary to the 
White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection; this conference to be 
presided over by Secretary Davis, and 


|to which outstanding leaders in indus- 


| 


try, education, and social ‘service will be 


invited, expects to draw up a program 
of education, vocational training and 


handle all matters relating to counter- | placement which would best serve the in- 
vailing duties, bounties and many other | tests of the handicapped child himself, 


miscellaneous subjects which are not co- 
ordinated in existing divisions of the 
Bureau. 
, Another important subject which will 
be handled in the new division, and from 
|which it takes its name, is the adminis- 
tration of the provisions of the new tariff | 
jact which authorize the Secretary of the 
| Treasury to de¢ide on appeals and pro- 
tests by American manufacturers, pro- | 
ducers, or wholesalers, whether imports | 
are valued too low or assegsed at too 
low a rate of duty. Such decisions are 
often of vast importance to the revenue 
jand the interests not only of the domestic 
producers and their employes but of the 
importers as well. 

Mr. Charles Stevenson, at present 
supervising customs agent at Tampa, 
Fla., has been selected as the chief of | 
the newly established division. Mr. 
Stevenson, prior to his appointment in 
the Customs Agency Service, resided in 
the district for many years, and during 
the period of his connection with the 
Treasury Department in Washington he 
held the position of secretary to former | 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury L.| 
S. Rowe, and also was assistant chief 
of the then division of customs. | 








Delay Is Anticipated 


In Filling Vacancies 





Tariff Appointments 
tain, President Declares 





President Hoover expressed 


}ment whatever of the latter. 


|show that the 


of industry, and of society at large. 





Chances Discussed 


For Small Business 





Independence of Action Is 
Factor for Success, Says 
Commerce Department 





[Continued from Page 1.] 

for his community has a distinct oppor- 
tunity to render a real social service. 
The neighborhood grocer can introduce 
those elements of personal attention and 
service which are much appreciated by 
the consumer and which cannot so readily 
be supplied by a vast, impersonal cor- 
poration, 

This implies, of course, no disparage- 
The prin- 
cipal innovation introducéd by the large 


|corporation is better management and 
| the recognized value of large-scale econ- 


omies; but big business has no copyright 
on profitable methods, and mere bulk is 


| by no means necessarily synonymous 
| with efficiency. 


Evidence is beginning to accumulate to 
answer to some of our 
gravest problems of distribution lies in 


Uncer- | the curtailment of unnecessary costs in 
{the performance of the retail merchant’s 
| functions. Our studies have demonstrated 


that in many cases the profits in his 


douhg | field, which is the last and often the most 
lorally on July 18 that the nominations | crucial stage in our distribution process, 


for members of the Tariff Commission | 4re being lost through wasteful and un- 


|journment of the special session. 

The Tariff Commission: and the Fed- 
eral Power Commission were in the 
same situation, the President said, in that 
the Commissions are required by law or | 
by implication to be mixed in political 
‘color and at the same time must be re- | 
gional and representative of groups of | 
thought. This is the picture puzzle} 
| which will require two or more weeks to | 
work out. 


In that time, however, the | 


President said, he hoped to have some of | 


;the nominations for the Federal Power 
Commission ready to submit to the Sen- 
ate before the special session adjourns 
but was not sure that this could be done. 
In any event, the President said, the 
work of the Federal Power Commission 
will not be permitted to suffer because 
the three Cabinet o/°cers who now com- 
| prise the Commission can, if necessary, 
continue in that capacity until the regu- 
lar session of Congress convenes in De- 
|cember, 
| The Tariff Commission can be named 
|to serve under recess appointments, the 
President said. 


Mexico Is Good Market 
For American Seales 





Mexico is one of the chief markets 
!for American scales, balances and other 
weighing devices, buying products, ex- 
cepting those designated as “coin oper- 
ated,” valued at $152,553 in 1929 and 
$154,047 in 1928, aceording to a state- 
ment made public July 18 by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Mexico, it was pointed out, ranks as 
the third largest purchaser of scales 
made in the United» States, following 
|Canada and Argentina. Of the exports 
| to all markets, totaling $2,379,588 and 
| $2,337,757 in 1928 and 1929, respective- 
ly, Mexico received 6.46 per cent and 
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| 
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‘of great importance, 


would be sent to the Senate before ad-| necessary practices, such as the accumu- 
\lation of “dead” stock, the soliciting of 
|unprofitable customers, the striving for 


volume of business without regard to 
costs, the use of uneconomic credit prac- 
tices or excessive delivery service. 

These are wasteful practices which, as 
a rule, the larger operators avoid. There 
are many examples which show that the 
independent merchant who will adapt 
these principles to his own business, re- 
taining at the same time those features 
which make his store peculiarly a serv- 
ice institution to his neighborhood, does 
not need to fear competition from any 
source. 

However, both the manufacturer and 
the distributor should remember that in 
the last decade business in this country 
has changed from a seller’s to a buyer’s 
market. The consumer no longer finds 
it necessary simply to accept the goods 
which are offered him. 

The successful manufacturer or mer- 
chandiser will find it necessary to study 
the consumer demands and preferences 
of his particular market if he would suc- 
ceed in performing his proper function 
of providing needed commodities and 
services for his community. 

There is in the maintenance of this 
t-pe of merchandising a social problem 
i Our Nation is built 
upon the individualism of our people— 
upon their initiative and their service to 
the community. 

There is a recognized piace in the com- 
munity for the independent business man 
who conscientiously strives to meet this 
need, and the services in the Department 
of Commerce were established to aid 
him in the attainment of that end. 


a ce, 


6.53 per cent. American scales are eS- 
timated to constitute approximately 90 
per cent of the total importation into 
Mexico—the rest being chiefly of Ger~ 
man manufacture y 











RURAL HOUSES 


Built on New Plans 
Provide for Social 


And Business Needs 
By WAYNE C. NASON 


Assistant Agricultural Economist, 
Division of Farm Population and Rural 
Life, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture. 


A TYPE of dual-purpose building 
appearing in rural communities and 
centralizes the varied economic and social 
interests of the community more effectively 
than does the ordinary community building. 
The construction of such building tends 
both to enlarge communities and to make 
them more compact. ; 

When such buildings are erected pri- 
marily for economic purposes, provision 1s 
made therein for community social activi- 


is 


ties and interests in order to supplement ° 


and strengthen economic factors. If com- 
munity social advencement is the main ob- 
ject of the building, provision is made for 
economic interests so that the communl- 
ty may be served ina comprehensive way. 

The construction of this type of build- 
ing is being stimulated by the increasing 
number of farmers’ business organiza- 
tions, the efforts of. extension forces in 
promoting the business activities of farm 
women, the growing conception that com- 
munity interests are not limited to social 
activities, and the community advantage 
gained by the focalization of its attention 
upon related activities and common prob- 
lems. 

a 

Farmers are not only marketing farm 
commodities and purchasing farm sup- 
plies through their associations but are 
employing the cooperative idea for com- 
munity improvement along social lines. 
They are associating to build rural elec- 
tric, power, and telephone lines; to: es- 
tablish markets, laundries, and fire de- 
partments; to form irrigation, drainage, 
flood protection, road, and fence districts; 
and to form calf clubs and bull associa- 
tions. In other instances they: associate 
to obtain chautauquas, community build- 
ings, rest rooms, parks, playgrounds, bath- 
houses, public monuments and _ reserva- 
tions, orchestras, bands, athletic teams, 
social clubs, and adult education classes. 

Farm business organizations are estab- 
lishing social bureaus in their organiza- 
tions and are appointing social workers 
to develop among the members these social 
factors necessary for success. Communi- 
ty centers among the local units are 
formed to ‘increase the knowledge and 
spirit of cooperation. Clinics are estab- 
lished; contributions are made for local 
fairs, sanitary campaigns, -the securing 
of rural nurses, and for needy schools; 
picnics, entertainments, and games are 
promoted. ; 

The type of building now being adopted, 
which is well located, adequate as to size, 
with convenient arrangements and facili- 
ties, not only adds to the efficiency of op- 
eration, but gives the idea of permancy 
and pride of ownership, and, through so- 
cial activities, promotes harmony and ed- 
ucation. 

Organizations are giving a great deal 
of attention to the planning of this build- 
ing, so that each part will most economi- 
cally and efficiently promote the work as a 
whole. Good architecture’and convenient 
and attractive arrangements are receiv- 
ing increased attention. In the arrange- 
ments and facilities of many of the most 
successful farm business buildings, the 
attention centered on the economic side is 
little greater than that centered on the 
social side. 


FEDERAL PLANS 


Seek Completion 
Of Projects in 
Capital by 1932 


TRONG efforts are being exercised to 
bring construction projects in the 
National Capital and its vicinity to com- 
pletion by 1932 when the two hundreth 
anniversary of the birth of George Wash- 
ington is to be celebrated, according to a 
statement issued by the George Washing- 
ton Bicentennial Commission. The por- 
tion of the statement devoted to plans for 
Federal improvements in and near the city 
of Washington follows in full text: 

For several years a vast program of 
Federal improvements in and about the 
city of Washington has been in process 
of development. While many of these 
projects have been entered upon er 
any special relation to the celebrati6n of 
the two hundreth anniversary of the birth 
of George Washington in 1932, every effort 
is being made by those charged with their 
execution to have them as nearly complet- 
ed as practicable for the large number 
of visitors expected during the period of 
the celebration. Therefore, the National 
Capital in the year 1932, will come nearer 
than ever before to being worthy of our 
ever greater Nation and to fulfilling presi- 
dent Coolidge’s hope that it shall “express 
the soul of America.” Some of the more 
impressive construction enterprises now 
being advanced toward completion are the 
majestic groups of executive department 
buildings that will occupy many squares 
between Pennsylvania Avenue and the 
Mall and extend from the pitol to the 
Treasury, the Supreme Court Building, 
the enlarged Congressional Library, and 
the Station Plaza. The total cost of this 
~series of new Federal office buildings will 
be approximately $150,000,000. 

While certain activities will center in the 
Nation’s Capital during the celebration 
year, it will not be a celebration for the 
city of Washington any more than for any 
other city. The people of the District of 
Columbia, through their own commission, 
have undertaken responsibility of provid- 
ing for the comfort and convenience of 
the people who will naturally wish to 
visit the National Capital during the vaca- 
tion period of 1932, in order to assist as 
many Americans as possible to see the 
city itself and the rich store of historical 
material in it, inspect the many kinds of 
governmental activities carried on here, 
and visit the many near-by historic shrines 
associated with the life and achievements 
of George Washington. 
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All left turns are eliminated by use of four curved lanes and 
highways gre prevented from intersecting at the same level by 








above. 


The intersection project, located near Rahway, N. J 





was built under the direction of the New Jersey State highway 
the construction design shown in aerial photograph reproduced Commission. 











ROAD BUILDING’S NEW OBJECTIVES 
Induced by. Traffic Volume and Safety Needs 


State of New Jersey: 

Trenton, July 18. 
CHANGE in the attitude of munic- 
A palities which formerly wanted 
through highways to traverse their 
centers but now desire heavily traveled 
roads to pass around them is being met by 
the State highway commission, according 
to the State highway engineer,eJ.. L. 
Bauer. Another feature of advanced op- 
erations under the commission’s super- 
vision is the employment of the most mod- 
ern features in constructing highways to 
minimize traffic congestion and to increase 

safety of travel. 


Under the caption “State Highway 
Problems in New Jersey and How They 
Are Being Solved,” Mr. Bauer, State high- 
way engineer, gives a description of the 
involved and costly road projects that are 
being carried to completion under the 
most advanced engineering ideas. 

The article appears in the July issue of 
“American Highways,” the official pub- 
lication of the American Association of 
State Highway Officials. It is as follows: 

The State of New Jersey is physically 
in a peculiar position as oe high- 
way traffic, situated as it is between the 
cities of New York and Philadelphia and 
between the New England States and the 
Southern Seaboard States. This has de- 
veloped a situation where there is prob- 
ably a greater percentage of out-of-the- 
State cars using New Jersey highways 
than in any other State of the Union. 
The population of the State is about 3,500,- 
000. The State is small in area, being 
about 175 miles in length by about 50 miles 
wide. 

A 

New Jersey was one of the first States 
of the Union to recognize the value of a 
systen’ of good roads. The first county 
road act in the United States was passed 
by the New Jersey legislature in 1888, and 
under that act the counties built a great 
many miles of macadam roads where for- 
merly there were dirt roads. Followin 
that entering wedge, the State itself be- 

an appropriating money, first for aid to 
the counties and later for the construc- 
tion of its own State highways. The leg- 
islative act of 1927, which is now being 
carried out, carries a program of about 
$175,000,000 in value which was to be 
completed in some six and one-half years. 
This act carried some 1,800 miles of State 
highways, about two-thirds of which have 
now been improved or are under contract. 

This system of roads has been designed 
to reach practically every municipality in 
the State, either directly or by the aid of 
short county and municipal road connec- 
tions. The system connects with the Cam- 
den-Philadelphia suspension bridge, the 
Perth Amboy-Staten Island bridge, the 
Elizabethport-Staten Island bridge and the 
Holland Tunnel from Jersey City to New 
York. Connections will also be had with 
two bridges now being built—the Bay- 
onne-Staten Island bridge and the bridge 
over the Hudson River from Fort Lee to 
New York. 

In planning and carrying out the con- 
struction of these routes, densly popu- 
lated places have -been avoided as much 
as possible. In a great many cases it was 
not practical to avoid such places as at 
Jersey City, Elizabeth and Camden, and 
in those places and others special con- 
structions have been planned and carried 
out such as viaducts and depressed road- 
ways. The matter of elimination of rail- 
road grade crossings received early atten- 
tion in this State and much has been done 
toward the elimination of these crossings. 
Grade crossings with other highways are 
also being eliminated in many cases. 

Some of the outstanding features of 
highway construction in New Jersey will 
be briefly described. 

A 


From the New Jersey City end of the 
Holland Tunnel the main route south to 
Trenton, Camden and the sea shore runs 
through Jersey City partly as a viaduct 
and partly as a_ depressed cutting. 
Through the city of Newark the road is 
entirely on a viaduct. In Elizabeth it is 
partly on a viaduct and partly at the sur- 
face of the ground. This roadway is now 
completed, for the most part, from Jersey 
City to Trenton, some sections in Linden, 
Elizabeth and near Jersey City still being 
under construction. The Linden and Eliz- 
abeth works will be completed this Sum- 
mer, but the section uncompleted between 
Newark and Jersey City will take some two 
years to build. This uncompleted section 
is about three miles in length and passes 
over two very busy rivers, the Hacken- 
sack and the Passaic River. 

At the present time there are only two 


highways__between Newark and Jersey 
City, both of ‘which cross the two rivers 
with low level movable bridges, entailing 
great delays to road traffic by reason of 
the operation of river traffic. he new 
route will be on a viaduct throughout its 
length with fixed span bridges over the 
rivers 135 feet in the clear above high 
water. The cost of this three-mile sec- 
tion is estimated at $20,000,000 and it is 
now under construction. When completed 
this route will be without grade crossings 
with intersecting highways from the tun- 
nel mouth in Jersey City to Elizabeth, 
some 14 miles. The roadway is built 50 
feet wide between curbs, being designed 
for five lanes of traffic. 


This new route continuing southwest 
then by-passes Linden, Rahway, New 
Brunswick and Princeton and runs into 
Trenton. A feature of this portion is a 
20-mile straightway from New Brunswick 
to Trenton with a pavement 50 feet in 
width of corcrete and two shoulders each 
10 feet in width of gravel. From a point 
a few miles north of Trenton a construc- 
tion is planned to the south which will by- 
pass Trenton and which will connect, near 
Bordentown, with the road now partly 
completed and under way from Borden- 
town to Hammonton on the White Horse 
pike. 

Another interesting construction opera- 
tion now about to be started is the plan 
for the approaches to the Hudson River 
bridge. The Port of New York Authority 
is*now building a bridge over the Hud- 
son River at a cost of some _ $50,- 
000,000, running from New York City to 
Fort Lee, N. J., and the State highway 
commission has planned a system of high- 
ways leading from the bridge mouth at 
Fort Lee north, west and south so that 
traffic may be distributed from the bridge 
rapidly. The new highways as they con- 
verge near the bridge will be built so as to 
avoid all crossings of lanes of traffic. 

At one point in the construction the 
highways cross each other at three differ- 
ent elevations, one over the other so as to 
avoid traffic lanes crossing at grade. At 
another point and for the same reason 
there are nine parallel roads side by side 
on the map which on a plan looks some- 
what confusing. When built, however, 
they will be on different grades and will 
be separated from each other by walls or 
railings so that there will be no traffic 
confusion. The work of building the ap- 
proaches to this Hudson River bridge will 
cost around $15,000,000 and will have to 
be completed within two years’ time as 
the bridge will be ready by then for use. 

A - 


Route No. 21 is designed to pass through 
the city of Newark and will carry traffic 
from the northeasterly part of the State 
and from the new Hudson River bridge 
down to the Jersey sea shore, and to 
Trenton, Camden and Philadelphia. This 
traffic now, for the most part, passes 
through Newark on the grade of the city 
streets. The new highway will be built 
on a viaduct over a length of some five 
miles and is estimated to cost about $25,- 
000,000. This work is now under way. 


The separation of highway grades and 
of traffic lanes has been gone into quite 
extensively in New Jersey, for the most 
part by the construction of traffic circles, 
good examples of which may be found in 
all parts of the State. These circles are 
about 400 feet in diameter, and the traffic 
enters always by turning to the right, and 
always leaves the circle by turning to the 
right. This system has proved very effica- 
cious in the prevention of accidents. Ata 
point on the new highway from Jersey 
City to Trenton, at Woodbridge, the new 
road intersects the old main route to the 
sea shore and at this point the new high- 
way is carried by a bridge over the old one 
with connections in all directions from one 
route to the other so that no two traffic 
lanes will cross. This is called a clover 
leaf owing to its resemblance on the map 
to a four-leaf clover. 

In addition to these main features we 
have many miles of other highways, and 
other special problems which have had to 
be met and overcome. All construction is 
now done in 10-foot width lanes, the roads 
being 20, 30, 40 or 50 feet in width as the 
case may be. A large part of the new con- 
struction is 30 feet in width, two 10-foot 
lanes lying on one side of the central line 
and one on the other side so that a 
fourth lane may be added Jater to balance 
the width. Rights of way are being pro- 
cured to a width of 100 feet wherever 
possible, although in built-up sections nar- 
rower widths are, of necessity, obtained. 
Our types of construction are entirely of 
8-inch to 10-inch thick reinforced concrete 


pavement or of 6-inch to 8-inch thick con- 
crete bases with sheet asphaltic concrete 
surfaces. 


The cost of highways in New Jersey 
runs from $50,000 per mile up. The low- 
est cost occurs naturally in sections/where 
there is but little grading to be done and 
very few bridges necessary. Owing to the 
viaduct constructions and the many large 
and costly bridges, the average cost of the 
highways built in the last three years in 
the State has been $275,000 per mile and 






























Building Rules in Africa 
TRICT attention paid to construc- 

tion in Mozambique, Africa, is be- 
ing followed by application of regula- 
tory measures to many phases of build- | 
ing activities, according to a report by | 
the assistant trade commissioner at | 
Johannesburg, South Africa, which | 
Jias been made public by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in a statement | 
which follows in full text: 

Within the coming year only engi- 
neers, architects, quantity surveyors 
and diplomaed clerks of works will 
| be empowered to draft plans and speci- 
fications. All documents must be in 
| duplicate; in metric system as to 
measurements, and Portuguese as to | 
language. Contractors must know how | 
to speak, read and write Portuguese, | 
and must be domiciled in Lourenco 
Marques. 

Technical personnel and contractors 
| are responsible for the safety and 
solidity of their buildings. Wwo- 
thirds of the employes must be Portu- 
{| guese and 50 per cent of these must 
| be whites. In regard to plans and | 
specifications, the council gill treat | 
only with such individuals who are~ 
registered in its books and only those 
will be registered who have taken the 
course, which qualifies for civil con- 
struction either at a national insti- 
tution or a foreign institution legally 
| equivalent thereto. 











estimates indicate that a similar cost will 
be entailed in the future on average fig- 
ures. 

It has been found that in the past 10 
years or so a considerable change of senti- 
ment has occurred in the State as to the 
location of the alignment of-through high- 


ways. At one time all the municipalities, 
including the large cities, wanted the high- 
ways to run through their centers at 
grade, and this was done for a number of 
years. The tremendous volume of traffic 
and the policing and lighting of the high- 
ways, however, has led to a change of 
sentiment, and in most cases at the pres- 
ent time municipalities are desirous of 
having through routes by-pass the towns, 
avoiding the built-up areas. This scheme 
has been carried out in many cases 
throughout the State with great benefit 
both to through traffic and the avoidance 
of accident possibility. 


. 





SITE OF NATION’S CAPITOL 


To Be Improved and Enlarged 


enlargement and improvement of 

the United States Capitol grounds 
will be instituted within the next few 
weeks, according to an oral statement 
July 17 by Senator Keyes (Rep.), of New 
Hampshire, chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds 


A CTIVE work in effecting the plan for 





plan immediately to begin preliminary 
work in the development. 

Beginning of active work will include 
not alone the razing of the Government 
hotels but also the filling in and levelling 
of the square west of the Senate office 
building, from which Government hotels 
were removed last year, and filling in and 





PLANS FOR CAPITOL GROUNDS 











The official drawing reproduced above shows how grounds surrounding the United 
States Capitol shall appear in 1932 as a result of work under plans which are now 
well advanced. A fund of $4,763,893 is available for improvement and enlargement 
of the area around the Capitol. 








and a member of the Commission for the 
Enlarging of the Capitol Grounds. 

A contract has been let which calls for 
the razing of the remaining Government 
hotels between the Capitol grounds and 
the- Union Station plaza within three 
months, and work will begin shortly, ac- 
cording to information made available at 
the office of David Lynn, Architect of the 
Capitol. Certain of the Government ho- 
tels were razed during the Summer of 1929. 

The general contract for execution of 
the plan for enlargement of the grounds 
has just been let to a Chicago firm of city 
planners, Bennett, Parsons and Frost, who 
will be directly responsible for develop- 
ment of the project, it was stated. They 


AvuTHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusLishep WitTsoUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 


“a 


leveling also of certain adjoining squares, 
it was pointed out. 

In addition to this the preliminary work 
will be commenced during the Summer or 
early in the Fall for laying out of the 
proposed new boulevard directly from 
Union Station plaza to Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, according to present plans. 

Beneath this proposed plaza will be 
situated garage room for automobiles and 
trucks, which will be connected by subway 
with the Senate office building® The 
square between this plaza and the Capitol 
will be landscaped with trees and a cen- 
tral promenade. Directly north of the 
fountain plaza will be located a reflecting 
pool. 


United States Daily, July 19, 1930 





WOOD ECONOMY 


Discussed by ~ 
, Federal Agency 


MANY woods suitable for use in con- 

struction but not resistant to decay 
unless treated with preservatives are 
available but can render little service un- 
less they are correctly treated, according 
to a statement issued by the National Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization appearing as 
a part of its recent publication dealing 
with the uses and economies of treated 


lumber. The statement follows in full 
text: ‘ 


Wood preservation insures longer life 
to wood used in construction; it makes 
one tree serve the purpose of two or more 
trees because of the additional service 
rendered; and a tree saved is a tree grown. 
The users of treated material, or those 
who practice wood preservation, are un- 
consciously aiding in making forestry pay. 
The consumers of treated wood are per 
haps doing more to cut down useless wake 
in wood than any other single group of 
consumers of forest products. There are 
in our forests today many woods suitable 
for construction, but not resistant to de- 
cay without preservation treatment; and 
if used for many purposes without treat- 
ment they would render litle serve. Nat- 
urably, the drain on such woods as pos- 
sess natural decay resisting properties has 
been and will be heavy. Wood preserva- 
tion is wholly adaptable to these less dur- 
abe species, and in most instances ren- 
ders them fit for exceptional service. 

A 


In forestry practice many trees sus- 
ceptible to preservative treament possess 
qualities which make them ideal as a 
practical species to be grown. After fire 
has burned through a forest region, cer- 
tain species of trees which come back are 
often considered unimportant commerciai- 
ly, for lumber production; but when treat- 
ed such wood will give servéce for many 
years in the form of crossties, piling, 
posts, etc. 


One of the outstanding problems of re- 
forested areas is to remove part of the 
young growth or, in other words, to thin 
out a stand and at the same time make a 
profit on the operation. Formerly the 
young growth from such a thinning was 
cut into fuel or assigned to relatively un- 
important uses. Today cordwood.is de- 
livered to the consumer at prices rang- 
ing anywhere from $12 to $16 a eord. Of 
this price perhaps only 10 per cent returns 
to the producers. Assume that a thinning 
would produce 5 cords of wood and re- 
turn $80 an acre if sold for fuel; by ac- 
tual test it has been shown that the same 
amount of timber cut into other forest 
products, particularly fence posts, cross- 
ties, mine props, etc., would return as 
high as $120 or more per acre. Wood 
preservation offers an outlet for these 
materials, because treatment creates 
value for a product which previously had 
little or no value except as fuel. 

A 


Consider for a moment what the wood- 
preserving industry has done in wood 
utilization and the savings that have been 
made possible to our timber supply. Stop 
for a moment and roughly estimate the 
savings made to the consumer, the dis- 
tributor, the contractor, builder, or any 
other individual who uses a part of our 
annual cut of 35,000,000,000 board feet of 
lumber. , 

Railway ties offer the best example off 
the economies which are a result of the 
use of preserved wood. 

In 1907 the total number Of crossties 
purchased was 153,699,620, of which per- 
haps only a small percentage was treated. 
In 1927, 103,438,354 ties were plrchased, 
of which 72 per cent were treated. This 
reduction of some 50,000,000 ties was due 
very largely to the preservative treatment 
which resulted in an increased life and 
service of the unit tie. A striking exam- 
ple of the timberland saved by this de- 
velopment is shown in the reduction of 
acreage by an amount sufficient to produce 
those 50,000,000 cross ties. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that 1 acre of average timber will 
cut 60 crossties (much timberland will 
cut less than this amount). In 1907 on 
this basis, 25,616,603 acres would have 
been required to produce the amount of 
timber indicated above for that year. 

A 

In 1927, 17,289,726 acres were cut, or 
some 8,276,877 less acreage than was re- 
quired in 1907. When it is considered that 
this reduction represents an actual sav- 
ing of 33.5 per cent of forest land, the 
economic saving in the use of preserved 
wood is most forcibly illustrated. 

Since treated ties generally last from 
two to three times longer than untreated 
ties, it is easily seen that the adoption 
of reated wood has materially decreased 
the drain on our forests. 

Wood preservation, without a doubt, is 
the keystone of the arch supporting effi- 
cient wood-utilization practices. 


a 





Mexican Road Building 


PROGRESS of the extensive road-build- 

ing program which the state of Sonora,® 
Mexico, is fostering at the present time 
will be aided by the construction of a $400.- 
000 cement plant in a suburb of Hermo- 
sillo, for which a contract has’ already 
been awarded, according to a report from 
Consul Maurice W. Altaffer, made public 
by the Department of Commerce in a state- 
ment which follows in full text: 


General Almazan, secretary of com- 
munications and public works, has just 
completed a survey and has recommended 
the construction of a highway from Mexi- 
cali along the international line east 
through Sonora to the Chihuahua bound- 
ary, via Nogales, to connect the isolated 
district of Lewer California with the main- 
land. The state is likewise trying to se- 
cure federal aid for the finishing of the 
Nogales-Guaymas highway which was be- 
gun two years ago, work on which was 
suspended in March, 1929. Both these 
projects will open up a field for exten- 
sive use of cement. It is likewise antici- 
pated that the operation of the plant 
through the placing of cheaper cement ow 
the market will hasten the proposed pav- 
ing of the streets of Nogales, a project 
that has been receiving consideration in 
recent months. 


t 
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GLIDING FOR SPORT AND TRAINING 


Forms Topic of Federal Review 


great sport”—is a preliminary stage 
in aviation training, and will be en- 
couraged in this country as a medium for 
furthering interest in all phases of aero- 
nautics as well as a recreational activity, 
the Department of Commerce, Aeronautics 
Branch, has announced in a recently: issued 
bulletin entitled “Gliders and Gliding. 
Surveying the development of gliders and 
the art of manipulating these craft, the 
bulletin explains the types of. motorless 
planes employed, methods of instruction 
and operation, and requirements of the 
Department concerning licensing of gliders 
and pilots. The publication, it is stated, 
is not to be interpreted as an instruction 
book for glider operations, although ex- 
planatory information includes safety prin- 
ciples and\principles of eliping. 
“Gliding is great entertainment and great 
q port,” the publication reads. “But it goes 
farther than that. It offers a stepping 
stone leading to subsequent training in the 
engine-driven plane. Specifically, primary 
gliding is a training for advanced stages 
of gliding and the most difficult and yet 
most fascinating of all phases of this ac- 
tivity—soaring.” 


Ge or “great entertainment and 


A 

The section of the bulletin devoted to 
glider development and operating practices 
follows in full text: 

The glider and the art of gliding abound 
in historical significance. But it was not 
until the early nineties that the glider took 
on serious proportions. At that time, civil- 
ization had progressed to the point where 
farsighted individuals saw the age of hu- 
man flight in powered craft just beyond the 
horizon. 4 ; ; 

While the glider was in existence in one 
form or another prior to 1890, the events 
that followed the experiments with gliders 
in the nineties and which cwiminated in the 
first flight of a powered machine carrying 
a human being were of such outstanding 
importance that it would seem the art, 
science, and sport of glider operation may 
well be dated back to just a few years be- 
fore the dawn of the twentieth century. 

Otto Lilienthal, of Germany, one of the 
outstanding pioneers in gliding, between 
1890 and 1896 made many successful flights 
with gliders, covering distances as great 
as 1,000 feet from the point of take-off. 
With the glider, he was in search of what 
we have today—the airplane. The glider 
4 was regarded as the stepping stone in the 
eyes of those pioneers, and a correct and 
reliable stepping stone it proved to be. 

While Lilienthal was conducting glider 
experiments, others interested themselves 
in this form of fiying. Among those whose 
work is a matter of history are Percy S. 
Pilcher, of England; Voisin and Farman, 
of France, and John James Montgomery, 
Octave Chanute, and A. M. Herring, of the 
United States. 

In 1900 the Wright brothers constructed 
and flew gliders to aid them in their search 
for the realization of their dreams. The 
Wright gliders appear to have been the first 
in which the landing gear was employed. 
These gliders used skids which are standard 
equipment on many of the present-day 
types. In employing the skids, the Wrights 
obviated the necessity for using the feet 
in landing, which was a feature of the 
“hang type” then in*vogue. The “hang 
type” called for the suspension of the glider 
q pilot from his armpits in order that he 
could use his feet as power for taking-off, 
as a means of alighting on the earth, and 
as a means of balance in the air. 


A 

In 1905 John James Montgomery was 
conducting experiments with gliders which 
embodied complete control surfaces, such 
as warped wings, rudders, and elevators. 
Montgomery’s experiments with gliders in 
general began about 1880. 

A distinctive feature of the work of Mont- 
gomery was the method he adopted for 
launching the gliders. He took off from 
hot-air balloons. Thus, the feat of Lt. Ralph 
S. Barnaby, United States Navy, of being 
launched in a glider from the rigid airship 
“Los Angeles,” was not entirely without 
precedent. Montgomery is credited with 
having taken off from balloons at altitudes 
ranging from 1,000 to 4,000 feet, while 
other glider advocates were content to use 
hills as their starting point. 

Montgomery, aside from deriving cer- 
tain remuneration from his gliding activ- 
ities at public exhibifions, used the glider 
for studies in aerodynamics. 

In 1911 Orville Wright returned to Kitty 
Hawk with a glider to conduct further flight 
experiments on automatic stability devices 
for airplanes. In connection with these 
flights, he established a duration record of 
9 minutes and 45 seconds, which remained 
unbroken in this country until 1928. 

In 1912 a glider camp was established 
at Rhon, Germany, but it was not until after 
the World War that widespread activity 
took place there.. The hill which was the 
site of the first camp naw is marked by 
permanent buildings, housing schools and 
accommodations for glider enthusiasts. 

3etween 1912 and 1914 in the United 
States there was some activity in glidipg. 
Numerous plans and specifications became 
@available for the manufacture of biplane 
gliders and at least one company estab- 
lished itself on record as manufacturing 
these craft. Virtually all of the plans were 
for the, “hang type” glider. 

The World War served to detract interest 
from gliding which did not resume in the 
United States until 1922, when a glider club 
was formed at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. One of the;members qualified 
to participate in the annual Rhon competi- 
tion, which marked the turning point in 
gliding accomplishments. Heretofore flights 
had been comparatively brief in duration, 
but during the competition they were ex- 
tended into periods of hours. 


A 

Once again the gliding activity in the 
United States lapsed only to be revived 
again in 1928 with the arrival at Cape Cod 
of several German glider experts, one of 
whom, Peter Hesselbach, established a dura- 
tion record of more than four hours, thereby 
breaking Orville Wright’s record of 1911. 

By 1930 .the glider movement in the 
United States was well under way. From 
10 to 15 companies were manufacturing 
gliders; glider clubs had been formed and 
still are being organized; the record flight 
of Hesselbach at Cape Cod was broken by 


{: 









Bowlus, an American with an American 
designed and built glider (soaring plane 
or sail plane) ; a glider was launched from 
the “Los Angeles,” and a glider was towed 
across the continent by an airplane. An 
added impetus was given to the movement 
by the glider flights of Col. Charles A. 
Lindbergh. 
a 

What is the purpose of gliding, and what 
relationship has it to aeronautics? 

Gliding is great entertainment and great 
sport. But it goes farther than that. It 
offers a stepping stone leading to subse- 
quent training in the engine-driven plane. 
Specifically, primary gliding, is a training 
for advanced stages of gliding and the most 
difficult and yet most fascinating of all 
phases of this activity—soaring. 

When the glider pilot graduates into 
soaring, he enters the field of meteorology, 
topography, and expert airmanship. To 
remain aloft for hours at a time in a motor- 
less heavier-than-air aircraft calls for a 
working knowledge of these subjects. The 
rewards for the efforts expended are the 
accomplishments. 

It took the glider pilots at the Rhon five 
years to learn to soar for several hours. 
They developed cloud flying by utilizing 
the currents peculiar to cumulus clouds. 
These currents have an upward trend, cul- 
minating in the clouds. Immediately be- 
neath the clouds the movement is sufficient 
to enable the motorless plane to hold its 
altitude. 

The other type of soaring flight calls for 
the utilization of ground currents found 
over rough terrain. A skillful pilot may 
employ these currents as they rise over the 
edge of a hill or ridge to great advantage 
and may “crab” along the peak of the hill 
or ridge, back and forth to his heart's 
content. 2 

A 

A glider may be described as an airplane 
without engine and reduced to the simplest 
elements. There are three types: (1) Pri- 
mary glider, (2) secondary glider, and (3) 
soaring plane. 

The primary glider is just what its name 
implies. It is the starting point, the be- 
ginning. 

The secondary glider is for those who 
have achieved the lessons taught by the 
primary. It has a better gliding angle, is 
of lighter construction and will not stand 
the abuse that the primary is subjected to 
during the training periods. Whereas the 
primary glider has a gliding angle of about 
8 to 1 (it will glide forward 8 feet while 
losing 1 foot of altitude), the secondary 
is credited with having a gliding angle of 
from 12 to 15 to 1. 

The third type is the soaring plane, some- 
times called soarer or sail plane. This 
craft, of refined construction and _ ex- 
tremely light in weight, has a gliding angle 
of about 20 to 1. These planes are used in 
record-breaking attempts for duration and 
altitude. ; 

Flight instruction on motored aircraft 
is treated with great respect. Many weeks 
are usually devoted to practice flying be- 
fore the student is eligible to take the De- 
partment of Commerce examination for a 
private pilot license. 

Generally there is no difference between 
being aloft in a glider and an engine-driven 
plane, except that in tle latter case the 
student in the early stages of training, has 
an instructor present to correct any serious 
mistakes. 

Owing to the limited load-carrying ca- 
pacity of most types of primary gliders, in- 
structogs cannot go aloft with the glider 
student. However, this condition is ex- 
pected to change as time goes on so that 
students will have personal instruction in 
the air. 

Pending the arrival of the day when a 
glider student will not have to go aloft 
alone he should be thoroughly drilled in 
the manipulation and significance of the 
controls before making his first flight. His 
first trip in the air is no occasion to learn 
for the first time what will happen if the 
stick is pulled back, or pushed forward, or 
moved to the right or left. 

A 

_ There are three methods of glider train- 
ing which may be followed with success 
as long as airworthy gliders and competent 
instructors are involved. One is to launch 
the glider by means of an elastic cord from 
a small hill; another is to launch it from 
a flat surface by the same method; and the 
third is by automobile towing from a flat 
surface. The launching of gliders from 
water by speed boats, is somewhat similar 
to automobile towing. Towing of gliders 
by aircraft is prohibited except by special 
permission from the Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

The launching of gliders from a hill by 
the elastic-cord method is perhaps the most 
elementary and yet most satisfactory 
method of teaching beginners. Partic- 
ularly is this true if the glider club or group 
participating in the activity is fortunate 
enough to obtain the use of a hill with a 
gradual slope. In this event, the result is 
quite comparable to sliding down hill except 
that the glider always is above the ground, 
provided of course the gliding angle is not 
less than the grade of the hill. 


A ; 

To be launched by the elastic-cord method 
from a hill requires the participation of 
several persons. The elastic cord is secured 
at a point directly in the nose or bow of 
the glider fuselage framework and is sub- 
ject to automatic release when the tension 
on the cord is relaxed. It then is carried 
out in a V shape, the glider being at the 
apex of the V. The rear of the glider 
either is held down by man power or is 
tied to a post driven in the ground with 
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Aviation in Fiji Islands 
(COMMERCIAL air service may be estab- 

lished in the Fiji Islands, according 
to a report received by the Department 
of Commerce from the consul at Suva, 
Quincy F. Roberts. 

The service will be inaugurated by a resi- 
dent of the islands, according to a summary 
of the report authorized by the Depart- 
ment. The proposed sponsor of the service 
has been studying flying in Australia and 
initiation of the service is scheduled for 
his return. The unnamed sponsor’s British 
airplane arrived in the colony the first of 
the year, it is stated. 






a snubbing device that can bring about its 
quick release. 

On each end the V-shape cord, there 
should be not less than three persons. On 
a given signal, they walk away from the 
glider, stretching the cord as they go. When 
the desired elasticity of the cord is ap- 
proached, the person in command of the 
flight (either the instructor or the pilot 
at the controls) shouts, “run!” At about 
the same time the forces holding onto the 
rear of the glider are released, the glider 
is catapulated into the air as the crew runs 
with the cord and the glider takes off 
straight ahead with no danger of alighting 
in the midst of the crew, who by their 
V-shape formation have moyed far out of 
the direct course contemplated by the glider 
pilot. 

A 

No sooner is the pilot in the air than 
his thoughts turn to making a landing. If 
the gliding angle of the craft is high, and 
the slope of the hill compares somewhat 
favorably with that angle, the glide will 
be longer than if the launching took place 
on a flat surface. In cases of a straight 
flight, the glider launched from a hill will 
land at an altitude below the point from 
which it took off. In launching from a flat 
surface, obviously the operation is reduced 
to a sudden climb into the air and then a 
descent. 

In flat country, various methods have 
been and constantly are being devised for 
the launching of gliders in addition to the 
hand-operated elastic-cord practice as here- 
tofore described. These include the employ- 
ment of an automobile to stretch the cord 
to the desired tension; devices for holding 
down the tail which automatically release 
the glider when a certain tension is reached ; 
and a “sling shot” method whereby the 
glider, attached to an elastic cord with ends 
made fast to the ground, is pulled back and 
released into the air. In both the mechan- 
ical and manually operated devices, there 
may be found provisions for regulating the 
amount of tension and thereby controlling, 
to a great degree, the force which catapults 
the glider into the air. This in turn gives 
a certain amount of control over the alti- 
tude or distance the glider is to fly. 

Elastic-cord launching offers great pos- 
sibilities for glider training without any 
unusual hazard. Because it is primary and 
elementary, it should not be ignored or 
passed over lightly. Especially in the case 
of a person with no previous heavier-than- 
air aircraft experience, this method con- 
stitutes the very foundation for the future 
stages of glider flying into which the stu- 
dent wishes to progress. 

A 

Automobile towing offers greater possi- 
bilities for longer time in the air, more 
manipulation of the controls and the at- 
tempt at slight turns and banks as pro- 
ficiency increases. In towing, the student 
should be taught the smooth and easy use 
of the controls by being towed just under 
flying speed. As the student becomes pro- 
ficient, the speed of the automobile should 
be increased gradually until the glider is 
from 3 to 6 feet off the ground and then 
decrease until the glider again touches 
earth. This practice is repeated until the 
student has the “feel” of flying and landing. 

The driver of the car always should slow 
down when the glider fails to follow the 
path of the car either on the ground or in 
the air. At no time should the driver of the 
car permit the student to hold an excessive 
angle of climb without stopping to correct 
him. 

Gliders always should be towed directly 
into the wind. Immediately before the 
flight is to start, the slack should be taken 
out of the cable or tow line to prevent break- 
age or jerking the glider. While towing, 
the driver of the automobile should be care- 
ful to shift the gears of the car smoothly 
in order to maintain steady acceleration. 
A glider should never be towed at exces- 
sive speeds. 

Of the three general methods of glider 
launching, automobile towing should be 
given the most careful consideration as 
there is greater liability of damage to the 
craft or injury to the pilot through this 
method. 

Automobile towing should not be under- 
taken unless there is some one in the tow- 
ing car who has had experience with this 
form of launching.. This experience is 
necessary because the towing car is in 
an excellent position to regulate the flight 
of the glider, by slowing down, speeding up, 
or stopping altogether. The occupants of 
the car bear as close a relationship to the 
glider pilot as the instructor who rides in 
an engine-driven plant with a student. 

Airworthy gliders under the supervision 
of experience glider pilots who are com- 
petent to give instruction, serve to bring 
about a realization of all the good points in 
gliding activities. Without competent su- 
pervision and instruction gliding may be- 
come exceedingly dangerous even though 
no doubt exists as to the glider’s condition 
of airworthiness. 

A 

If gliders are to be constructed by indi- 
viduals, clubs, or other groups interested 
in gliding, a skilled aeronautical designer 
and constructor should be obtained to super- 
vise the work from the drawing board to 
the test flight. If such assistance is not 
available, then the gliders should be ac- 
quired from reputable and reliable sources. 

The primary gliders should be acquired 
first, unless the prospective purchasers have 
qualified on this type. It is a waste of 
time and money to construct the lighter 
types, owing to the hard usage to which 
they are subjected during training. 

In purchasing gliders, it would be well 
to determine in advance if they have been 
granted approved-type certificates by the 
Aeronautics Branch of the Department of 
Commerce, or if they are eligible for li- 
cense. If they have the approved-type cer- 
tificate or are eligible for license, they 
therefore, bear the Government’s stamp of 
approval as to airworthiness. 

Once all doubt has been removed as to 
the airworthiness of ‘he gliders, careful 
consideration should be given to the com- 
petency of the instruction. Successful glid- 
ing cannot be accomplished without a close 
coordination of the two essential elements— 
airworthy gliders and competent in- 
struction. 
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Apparatus at the 


HIGH SPEED PROPELLER TEST 


Underwood & Underwood. 


3ureau of Standards which generates air pressures equivalent to 


those which would be encountered at a speed of 800 miles an hour is shown in the 


above photograph. 


The apparatus is used for testing comparative efficiencies of 


sections of small model propellers which are set in the path of a jet of compressed 


air 2 inches in diameter. 


Results of these 


tests serve as guidance for research 


work on full-sized propellers. 
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STATE TAXES ON AVIATION 


Reviewed by Ohio Official 


State of Ohio: 
Columbus, July 18. 
TATE taxation of air transportation 
S companies and municipal airports is 
the topic of an opinion by the State at- 
torney general, Gilbert Bettman, submit- 
ted in response to a request by the tax 
commission of Ohio. A statement issued 
by the attorney general’s office in connec- 
tion with the opinion follows in full text: 
A new question in the field of State tax- 
ation was reviewed by Attorney General 
Gilbert Bettman in an opinion requested 
by the tax commission of Ohio. The opin- 
ion concerns the taxation of air transpor- 
tation companies and municipal airports 
in general. Although questions were spe- 
cifically asked concerning Port Columbus, 
the opinion applies to all municipal air- 
ports, 
Attorney General Bettman pointed out 


‘NEW AIRPLANES 
Soon to Enter 


Navy’s Service 


JINE new Navy scouting and _ obser- 
vation planes are to be delivered at 
San Diego, Calif., for the aircraft squad- 
rons, battle fleet, within the next month, 
the Department of the Navy has just an- 
nounced. Naval aviators on duty at the 
Bureau of Aeronautics will “ferry” the 
craft from Hartford, Conn., to the Pacific 
Coast. 

Three groups of aviators will pilot the 
ships from the Chance Vought Aircraft 
Factory, beginning July 26. Two of the 
pilots will make inspection visits to the 


« Douglas Aircraft Company at Santa Mon- 


ica, Calif., and the Boeing Aircraft Com- 
pany at Seattle, Wash., following deliv- 
ery of the craft. The announcement fol- 
lows in full text: 

Nine naval aviators on duty in the Bu- 
reau of Aernouatics will ferry via air nine 
of the Navy’s latest observation and scout- 
ing planes to the West Coast. 

These planes, O3U-1, are nine of a con- 
tract of 30, nearing completion at the 
Chance Vought Aircraft Factory at Hart- 
ford, Conn., which have been allocated to 
the aircraft squadrons, battle fleet. De- 
livery will be made at San Diego, Calif. 

The planes will be flown West in three 
groups. The first group will leave Hart- 
ford about July 26 and will be piloted by 
Comdr. R. K. Turner, Lt. Comdr. G. D. 
Price, and Lt. S. C. Ring. The second 
group will depart from Hartford about 
August 2 and will be piloted by Lt. Comdr. 
H. R. Bogusch, Lt. Comdr. O. B. Hardi- 
son, Lt. Comdr. J. E. Ostrander and Lt. 
Comdr. A. C. Miles. The third group will 
take off from Hartford about August 9 
and will be piloted by Lt. Comdr. J. M. 
Shoemaker, and L. M. T. Scligman. 

A 

Four aviation machinists mates will ac- 
company the flight, two being ordered 
from the Naval Air Station at Anacostia, 
and two from the Naval Station at Hamp- 
ton Roads, Va. 

Commander Turner is head of the plans 
division of the Bureau of Aeronautics; 
Lt. Comdr. Price, the general informa- 
tion section; Lt. Ring, the statistical sec- 
tion; Lt. Comdr. Bogusch, the mainte- 
nance division; Lt. Comdr. Hardison, the 
personnel section; Lt. Comdr. Ostrander, 
the armament section; Lt: Comdr. Miles, 
the airplane design section; Lt. Comdr. 
Shoemaker, the engine section, and Lt. 
Seligman is assigned to the plans divi- 
sion. 


that under a decision of the State supreme 
court, the Columbus airport and the lands 
and improvements included therein ac- 
quired and constructed by the city of Co- 
lumbus has the status of a public utility. 

Air transportation lines and companies, 
however, are not included within the class 
of public utilities mentioned by statute, 
whose property is assessed for taxation by 
tax commission of Ohio on the unit rule, 
and if any of the lands of the Columbus 
airport are subject to taxation, these lands 
are to be assessed for taxation by the 
county auditor rather than by the tax 
commission of Ohio. 

Attorney General Bettman stated that 
utilities and other property owned by mu- 
nicipal corporations are exempt from tax- 
ation when the same are devoted to pub- 
lic use but that the ownership of lands 
by municipal corporations does not ex- 
empt such lands from taxation unless they 
are used in the exercise of municipal func- 
tions. This is true, the attorney general 
stated, although such lands are leased by 
the municipalities and the money thus 
realized is applied to a public purpose. 

In case any part of the lands of the Co- 
lumbus airport are leased to private cor- 
porations for use in the conduct of private 
air transportation business, such lands 
so leased will cease to be used by the city 
of Columbus in the exercise of municipal 
functions and will be liable for taxes at 
the valuation placed upon them by the 
county auditor. Whether in such a case 
the land so leased will be assessed for 
taxation dgainst the city of Columbus, or 
against the private corporation leasing it 
depends upon the term of the lease. Un- 
der the general code, whenever lands be- 
longing to a municipal corporation are 
held under lease for a term of years, re- 
newable forever and not subject to reval- 
uation, such lands are considered: for the 
purpose of taxation as the property of the 
lessee. 

A 

The property of private corporations en- 
gaged in airline transportation business 
should be rated and assessed for taxation 
as is the property of other private corpo- 
rations. 

As to the personal property of the priv- 
ate corporations, including airplanes 
owned by them, Attorney General Bett- 
man held that their situs will depend 
primarily upon the residence of such cor- 
porations. If a private corporation en- 
gaged in such business is incorporated 
under the laws of the State of Ohio, it 


- may be stated generally that all of its per- 


sonal property may be taxed in the State 
except tangible personal praperty which 
is permanently located and used in some 
other State. Conversely, if the corpora- 
tion is organized under the laws of some 
other State, the general statement as to 
taxability, is that the personal property 
of such corporation, taxable in this State 
will be its tangible personal property, which 
is permanently located and used in this 
State and such intangible property such as 
credits which may arise out of the busi- 
ness conducted in this State. 

The fact that the city constructs build- 
ings on lands of the airport to house em- 
ployes who may be employed at the air- 
port ov to be rented to persons who may 
operate concessions at the airport for the 
accommodation of the public, wil! not 
affect the exemption of such property 
from taxation. 

This opinion, dealing with the modern 
subject of aviation, is one of the first in 
its field and it is expected that it will be 
received with general interest through- 
out the State. 
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ARMY PROGRAM 


Has Expansion of 
Bolling Field as 
Major Feature 


)NE of the outstanding features of the 
development of aviation by the Army is 
the program for enlargement of Bolling 
Field, District of Columbia, according to 
a statement issued by the Department of 
War. An appropriation of $666,000 for 
this work became available July 1, and the 
purchase of a 345-acre tract of land ad- 
joining the field was concluded July 3. Ne- 
gotiations for the acquisition of an addi- 
tional 480 acres will begin soon, after which 
steps will be taken to develop plans for erec- 
tion of structures thereon, according to the 
statement, which follows in full text: 

One of the outstanding features of the 
development of aviation in the Army is 
the program for the enlargement of Boll- 
ing Field, District of Columbia, which was 
authorized by Congress on Feb. 25, 1929, 
and for which an appropriation of $666,000 
became available on July 1, 19380. This 
amount was to provide for the acquisition 
of the necessary additional land. 

4 

In anticipation of the funds becoming: 
available, negotiations have been going for- 
ward in the Quartermaster General's Of- 
fice, as the result of which on July 3, the 
purchase of a 345-acre tract of land imme- 
diately south of Bolling Field, was con- 
cluded and payment therefor made to the 
Washington Steel and Ordnance Company, 
the owners of the property. The entire 
preject calls for the acquisition of about 
480 acres, and the remaining tracts will 
be negotiated for with the present owners, 
or title obtained by condemnation proceed- 
ings, at an early date. 

So soon as the ground shall have been 
acquired steps will be taken by the Quarter- 
master General to proceed with plans for 
the erection of buildings thereon in econ- 
formity with projects which have already 
been authorized by Congress and extend- 
ing over the fiscal years of 1930, 1931, and 
1982. These projects include construction 
of Air Corps technical buildings and build- 
ings for personnel and property as part of 
the general housing program for the Army. 
Funds for a portion of the latter have al- 
ready been provided for in the Army appro- 
priation act for 1929, viz.: For barracks 
at an estimated cost of $240,000; an admin- 
istration building, estimated cost $42,000, 
and a warehouse to cost approximately 
$38,000. 

" , rad 

These funds, which 
suspense awaiting the acquisition of the 
land, are now available for expenditure. 
The technical buildings authorization pro- 
gram for the fiscal year 1930, approved by 
Congress, but not yet appropriated for, in- 
cludes hangars, a gas and oil storage build- 
ing, and a paint and oil warehouse. 

The approved program for 1931, for tech- 
nical buildings, for which appropriations 
have not yet been made, covers hangars, 
field shops, photographic laboratories, radio 
buildings,g parachute building, heating 
plant, and paved aprons, while the approved 
program for 1932 includes field shops, field 
warehouse, headquarters and operation 
building, photographic and parachute build- 
ings, gas and oil storage, and grading land- 
ing field and technical buildings area. The 
1932 project for housing, which has been 
approved but not yet appropriated for, em- 
braces additional barracks, noncommis- 
sioned officers’ quarters, commissioned of- 
ficers’ quarters, quartermaster warehouses, 
quartermaster maintenance building and a 
garage, firehouse, guardhouse, post ex- 
change building, theater and gymnasium, 
dispensary, yailroad spur, and an incin- 
erator. P 


FRENCH EXPORT 


Of Aeronautical 


Products Reported 


FRANCE exported aproximately $8,- 

577,820 worth of aeronautical prod- 
ucts during 1929 and imported aeronauti- 
cal equipment worth about $140,000, ac- 
cording to a report made public July 9 
by the Department of Commerce. Jugo- 
slavia, Belgium, Turkey, Rumania, Russia, 
and Brazil were France’s leading mar- 
kets, 

Commercial operators covered a total of 


have been held in 





5,661,000 miles last year, carried more 
than 25,000 passengers, over 3,531,700 
pounds of express, and nearly 329,- 


000 pounds of mail, according to statistics 
received from W. L. Finger, automotive 
trade commissioner at Paris. The an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 

Planes operating on commercial air 
lines in France covered a total distance of 
5,661,000 miles, carried 25,256 passengers 
for 7,477,000 passenger miles (1 passen- 
ger mile equals 1 passenger carried 1 
mile), 3,531,700 pounds of express for 
533,000 ton miles, and 328,675 pounds of * 
mail for 188,000 ton miles, according to 
a report received in the Department of 
Commerce from W. L. Finger, automotive 


trade commissioner to Europe, Paris, 
France. 

A 
France exported 214,433,000 franes 


(approximately $8,577,520) worth of aero- 
nautical products, Jugoslavia, Belgium, 
Turkey, Rumania, Soviet Russia and Bra- 
zil being the principal purchasers. For 
the first time, customs statistics showed 
airplane imports in 1929. These amount- 
ed to. about $140,000 representing aero- 
nautical equipment of all sorts. 

The ministry of air, created in Septem- 
ber, 1928, has eneouraged the various air- 
plane and engine manufacturers and air 
lines to follow a policy of concentration 
through mergers or other forms of corpo- 
rate assoeiation, and to this end three im- 
portant groups have been constituted, em- 
bracing most of the more important firms. 

Private flying has not been greatly de- 
veloped in France but more attention has 
been directed recently to this phase of 
flying. Flying clubs, commercial firms 
and private individuals are becoming in- 
terested in the purchase of more equip- 
ment. 

There are about 14 private flying 
schools in France, several of them oper- 
ated by airplane manufacturers. The cost 
of the training necessary to secure a 
pilot's license is about $1,600, exclusive of 
board and lodging. 
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Naval Treaty Attacked and Defended | 





Law for Making 


During Discussion in House of Commons Tuberculin Test 


-Transcript of Discussion as 





Made Public by Department of State Deals 


With Opposition of Rear Admiral Beamish and Defense of 


Discussion of the London naval treaty*have come to @ 


in the house of commons of the British 
. parliament continued on, May 15 after 

the prime minister, Ramsay MacDonald, 

had made an opening statement explain- 

ing the agreement, according to the ““Of- 

ficial Report” of that body, made awail- 

able in this country through the Depart- 
. ment of State. 

The prime minister was followed by 
Winston Churchill, who spoke in oppo- 
sition, declaring that the treaty ‘“‘em- 
bodies a formal acceptance by Great 
Britain’ of definitely inferior sea power,” 
and by other members of the body, who 
spoke in favor of and against the treaty. 

Publication of excerpts from the 
tr@nscript of the debate, particularly af- 
fecting the United States, was begum in 
the issue of June 16, and has been con- 
tinued in succeeding issues.) 

Excerpts from the transcript continue 
as follows: 

Col, Gretton: * * * I would represent 
for the consideration of the house that 
the naval conference of London has 
failed. The intention was to secure a 
five-power agreement. The prime min- 
ister and other ministers have repeatedly 
made statements to that effect and in 

“such a form that many people believed 
until the end of the conference that no 
agreement would be entered into unless 
it was a five-power agreement and that 
a three-power agreement would not be 
satisfactory. 

A question was asked as late as Mar. 
9 and the answer was still the same. 

have listened with great attention to 
the debate, and all the speakers who 
have contributed to the discussion have 
agreed upon one point, and that is that 
it is not necessary for us to have an 
agreement with the United States be- 


Malcolm Macdonald 





perfect understanding 
regarding their respective positions. 
They have put their signatures to a 
treaty which goes a long way to stop 
competition altogether. in naval bujlding 
between the five powers and completely 
stops competition between three of the 
most important of those powers. 

The statesmen who attended that con- 
ference have gone away determined that 
the treaty which they signed is simply 
one step in a series of steps towards the 
ultimate objective of naval disarmament. 
I believe that the effect of that treaty on 
the world has been enormously to rein- 
force the cause of peace. It has spread 
a sense of confidence between the na- 
tions and it has had the effect of putting 
fresh heart into all those persons who 
are working, in various ate for the 
creation of a permanent and unassailable 
state of peace. * * * 

This treaty, which has improved the 
prospects of peace, which heals a breach 
not only between America and ourselves 
but between America and Japan, a very 
important consideration; this treaty 
which has not only made more friendly 
relations between the two great nations 
which face each other across the Atlan- 
tic but between the two most formidable 
nations which face each other across the 
Pacific, is a treaty which should com- 
mand the respect and support of all 
members of this house. It is an_hon- 
orable treaty. It is a treaty which will 
bring great blessings to the world, and 
I hope that this house will show its 
statesmanship by supporting the treaty 
and approving it in the most hearty 
manner, 

Rear Admiral Beamish: I want to 
comment on the prime minister’s speech 
and to say that I, and I think all of us, 
cordially agree with his desire that the 





cause in their view there can be no War| world might be a more peaceful place in 
under present conditions between us and] the future. He made a remark which 
that great country. What is the use,| interested me very much, to the effect 
therefore, of a naval- agreement with | that he thought the only way ‘to real in- 
the United States, and that is the ome) ternational peace was for us to make 
achievement which the prime minister 
can claim as a result of this conference. 


Agreement Said to 


States, 


I nel waey —- jy men to nore 
‘ interrupte im then and to have aske 
Sacrifice Naval Power him to explain that idea more fully, be- 

How has it been brought about? It} cause it may be that he has something 
has been brought about by scaiing down | in his mind, which a great body of opin- 
the British navy to the size which suits) ion in this country would welcome, if 
the United States, and getting Japan to] such a thing were possible, as to an 
agree to a balance in certain categories | agreement, a useful kind of agreement 
of 60 per cent instead of 70 pef cent of| between the English-speaking races. 
the next strongest power which Japan| But he did not explain it, and it remains 
desired. We have an agreement which | for us to hear in the future, perhaps, 
admittedly sacrifices our naval power. what he really thinks. 

It has never been explained, but Ij One further point about the prime 
hope it will be by the first lord of the | minister's speech which struck me was 
admiralty, why the number of cruisers | that, so long as we have a navy and so 
required for the safety of the empire | long as we must maintain it, he made 
ean safely be reduced from 70 to 50.) it perfectly clear that everything that 
When the original admiralty estimate | he had to say accentuated the necessity, 
was made of 80 cruisers, in 1921, after | for the steadiest of replaement pro- 
the closest examination and some con-| grams, and not merely rushing in and 
siderable argument on the ground of | building a large number of ships and 
economy and the existing state o® the | laying up liabilities for our successors. 
world the number was reduced to 70,|I shall return to that aspect of the ques- 
minimum. What has happened, since, | tion later, because I regard it as the 
except the Kellogg pact? That is the} most important and most vital of the 
only reason, and it is a reason which con-| subjects that we are discussing at the 
vinces nobody who seriously considers the | moment. 
situation. ‘ Speeches from the other side, includ- 

The Kellogg pact is merely a pious|ing the prime minister’s speech, were 
expréssion of opinion. It carries neither | notable for the usual exception, and 
force nor guarantee, and following this | that was that not one single word was 
naval pact every naval power has in-|said in regard to the responsibilities, 
creased it navy except ourselves. We] dangers and necessities of national se- 
have cut @wn our navy to a position | curity in this country. The hon. mem- 
of inferiority. ber for Bassetlaw (Mr. Malcolm Mac- 

It is very unfortunate that when con-| Donald) referred to the burdem upon 
sidering the question of naval strength | the taxpayers of America, but I do not 
required it seems to have been forgotten | believe that the taxpayers of America 
that we are in a dual position, America | will feel any very great comfort at the 
is isolated and far removed from those | sympathy of British pacifists because 
parts of the world where powder maga-| they have to pay a little more for their 
zines explode and cause wars between | security. 
nations. * * * The effect of the treaty in general is 

We must remember that this country, | to bring about a state of affairs which 
as the center of the British empire and | has resulted im our accepting a strength 
as its naval base, is brought into the| of fleet which is utterly out of con- 
orbit of the European powers by its sit- | formity with the duties that we have to 
uation on the North Sea and on the bor- | perform, and the vital necessities of the 
ders of the coast of Europe. We can-|empire. The United States and Japan 
not escape the consequences of*that pro- | will build up a newer, better and more 
sition; we are a European power as re-| efficient fleet than either of them has 
gards naval questions, and the buildimg | ever possessed in the past, and yet we 
of increased European navies is a mat-| are asked to accept the idea that this 
ter of vital interest to us. It is foolish|is a disarmament treaty. Moreover, 
to say that we do not expect war with | France and Italy are left with a per- 
any other power. Have we ever expected | fectly free hand not only to build just 
war? *** . what they like, but when they like. They 

As_a result of this naval treaty, we) can create for us in some respect, and 
are placed in the unfortunate position of | they seem to be making a start in that 
having to watch closely the navies of | direction, a most serious menace across 
the European powers. There is no five- | our communications in various parts of 
power apernent, and remember _ the world. 
outside of the five powers represented at a 
the conference, there are considerable | / Treaty Claimed to 

Embody Surrender 


naval forces in Europe. * * * 
Negotiations Claimed My right hon. friend has said that 
he considers that Part III of the 


some form of agreement with the United | 


To Have Been Secret 


To describe this treaty asa treaty of 
disarmament is a misstatement in terms, 
because the only power which has dis- 
armed is the British empire. From the 
time when these negotiations com- 

~menced, with the prime minister startin 
on his journey to the United States, un- 
til the closing days, these negotiations 
have been treated with great secrecy. 
Repeatedly, in this house and elsewhere, 
in reply to inquiries, we have been told 
that if we pressed those inquiries too 
far and sought too much information, 
we would endager the success of the 
conference. Therefore no substantial in- 


&la fraudulent and misleading title. 


treaty is clearly against the interest of 
the British emapire and ought not to be 
ratified. I very cordially agree that that 
is so. I notice that the treaty is called, 
“A Treaty for the Limitation and Re- 
duction of Naval Armaments.” That is 


is literally a falsehood to call it that, 
and it comes very badly from a social- 
ist administration. 

The prime minister has said that the 
sea is.us, and he made very great en- 
deavors to turn the “us” into Wnited 
Statesof America. I have been told many 
times that this is a most complicated 
treaty. It is complicated if you do not 


It | 


formation has been given to us at any b y you d 
stage of these negotiations until near | Tad it, but if you do read it it is not 
the end. We have had to learn about, |C™Pplicated. It embodies surrender, and 
them, little by little, not from our own |! would remind the gocialists that sur- 
ministers but from the foreign press who | Tender is always an easy thing for the 
have received their information from |™an who has a defeatist mind. He has 
others in attendance at the conference. | 0 mental effort, but merely surrenders. 
I am going to ask a question, about | It is a very mean and crude kind of sur- 
the answer to which I have myself very ‘render and will leave an indelible stain 
little doubt, but which is, I think, a ques- |0n the already murky record of this gov- 
tion that ought to be put at this moment. |ernment, * * * ; 
This treaty, which is dangerous to this Mr. Brockway: * * * We are inclined 
country and to the British empire, has | to forget today the relationship between 
been arrived at by secret diplomacy, and | America and this country which existed 
because of that secrecy I would ask if |@ vear ago. There was then the danger 
ere is any sort of understanding be- | of naval rivalry between the two coun- 
ne the government and any other | tries. There is serious economic compe- 
power represented at the conference, | tition between the two countries, and 
which has not yet been disclosed,* * * | when there is such competition, opposi- 
ZT regard this treaty as one which weak- | tion is likely to find expression in other 
ens the power of the British empire and | W4ys. j 
is ofrno benefit to this country. It is a| No one could read the literature or 
‘treaty which is calculated not to bring | the press of either America or this coun- 
about disarmament, but to bring our | try without being disturbed by the tone 
country and our government into ridi- | of the reference of one country to the 
cule and derision throughout the world, | other. All that has been completely 
M. m. MacDonald j changed by the negotiations which took 


i place betweem our prime minister and 
Defends Tneaty 


by the treaty which has now been 
whole 
The 


Gen, Dawes = the first instance, by the 

rime minister’s visit to Ameri 
_ Mr. Malcolm MacDonald: * * * I con- ane oe 
tend that the effect of the treaty as a!:* ned. I was recently in America, and 
has been of great benefit to the |I experienced there the very great 

* of the world. five most | change which had been accomplished, 

ble naval powers have met and While we recognize the contribution 
we exchanged views very frankly, amd | which’ the treaty has made in that re- 


- 


+ spect, I think we shall make a great 
mistake if we regard it as any substan- 
tial contribution to the cause of disar- 
mament in the world. * * * 

In regard to tbe London naval con- 
ference itself, I want to express regret 
that so much of its proceedings was car- 
ried out with secrecy. I believe that if 
they had been carried out in the light 
of day, the public opinion both of Amer- 
ica and of this country would have been 
able to exert much more effective pres- 
sure for further disarmament on both 
sides, and £ «believe that if, under con- 
ditions of publicity, a much bolder lead 
had been given, public opinion in both 
_——* would have responded to that 
ead. 

As a result of this treaty the tax- 
payers of America, as has been pointed 
out by the hon. mémber for Bassetlaw 
(Mr. MacDonald), will have to dig deep 
in their pockets to pay for increased 
armaments, and I suggest—and indeed 
my experience in America while the 
naval conference was proceeding leads 
me to believe—that if in the light of 
publicity it had been possible for our 
representatives to give a lead, say, for 
the total abolition of the battleship serv- 
ice, or even for reduction of that serv- 
ice by 50 per cent, the public sentiment | 
in America would have immediately re- 
sponded to that lead, and there wouldé 
have been very great pressure towards 
much more effective reductions in both 
countries. * * * 


We find that there is to be destroyer 
building and submarine building, and we 
shall be in the extraordinary position 
in this house, within a few weeks, of 
having to vote supplementary estimates 
for an increase in the navy as a result 
of the treaty which has been proposed at 
the London conference. 


I say quite definitely that when we are 
faced with the alternative, which the 
hon. member for Bassetlaw gave, 
of America increasing her standard to 
reach our standard, or of our reducing 
our standard in order to reach America’s 
lower standard, those of us on these 
benches have no doubt at all about the 
answer which we would give. We would 
|reduce our navy to the American stand- 
ard rather than that the American 
navy shouldbe increased to ours. 


I want to raise the fundamental dif- 
ference between those who are asso- 
ciated with me and the principle applied 
in this treaty. I want to suggest that 
the result of the London naval confer- 
ence Indicates the almost insuperable 
difficulties of effective and wide disarma- 
ment while it is based on national se- 
| curity by armament. So long as we base 
| Security on armaments, and therefore on 
parities and proportions, it is hopeless 
to expect a disarmed world. . 


Security by Armament 
Termed a Myth 


We believe that the myth of security 
by armament must be destroyed. We 
believe that security can only rest on 
Justice of policies. The prime minister, 
in opening his speech, urged that the 
mentality of the world must be changed 
before we can proceed further on lines 
of disarmament. We want to suggest 
|that the mentality of the world can only 
be changed by one government in the 
wowd daring to break through the circle 
of armaments, ehanging the psychology 
of.the world, and encouraging forces of 
others seeking disarmament, so breaking 
through the mentality that bases secur- 
ity on force, and putting in its place the | 
mentality that bases security on justice 
of policies, * * * 

I remember a cartoon in an American 
paper of a British battleship with a large 
gun extending from it, and an American 
battleship with a large gun extending 
from it. Politiciaws were sitting on each 
of the ends of the guns, and simultane- 
ously cutting off six inches, with the 


ironic remark that that meant disarma- 
ment, * * * 


Captain | Eden: The hon. member 
who has just spoken has said that all 
would be well in the world if we car- 
ried out such drastic geographical altera- 
tions as would indeed be looked upon 
as astonishing by future generations. We 
are to hand‘pver to an international 
body all coaling stations and bases, such 
as those at Malta and Gibraltar, and to 
entrust them to that body, so that in the 
future other fleets as well as our own 
might use them. How that is going to 
forward the cause of peace is anything 
but clear to me. I would suggest that 


it is not only this country tha 
to make gestures, * * * ’ n) 


My chief criticism of this treaty, so 

far as the technical side is sonaueael. is 

that the governments are not fulfilling 

sonie itp terms what they stated was 
é minimum need for j i 

eee mperial naval 

(Extracts 











from the remarks of 
others who joined in the debate, 
with particular reference to the 
United States, will be continued in 


| the issue of July 21.) 





Comparison Made on Consideration 


_ Of Cattle Upheld 





Michigan Act Sustained Over 
Charges That Measures 
Taken to Check Disease 
Were Unreliable 


State of Michigan: 
Lansing, July 18. 

Circuit Judge Royal A. Hawley, in an 
opinion just filed at Ionia has upheld 
the Michigan statute (act 181, Public 
Acts of 1919 and subsequent amend- 
ments) relating to the authority of the 
State commissioner of agriculture to 
prosecute campaigns for the eradi@ation 
of tubercular infection among cattlee 

The opinion followed several months 
of litigation arising from a suit started 
by E. S. Townsend, cattle raiser and 
farmer, seeking to have the statute an- 
nulled on the grounds it was unconsti- 
tional, arbitrary, and confiscatory, and 
that the tuberculosis tests were unrelia- 
ble. Mr. Townsend also contended that 
the State should have retested a cow 
that had been ascribed as a reactor. 

In his opinion Judge Hawley states 
that “tuberculosis is and always has 
been one of the most dreaded and deadly 
diseases that afflict humanity. By the 
laws of the State is is declared to be an 
infectious and communicable disease, 

“The testimony stands practically un- 
disputed upon the record that at least 
through the milk and perhaps through 
the excretia of cattle, bovine tubercu- 
losis is communicable to humanity and 
particularly to children under the age 
of 14 years. 

“I think that we live in too enlight- 
ened an age to deny that proposition. 
We perhaps would be warranted in as- 
serting what has already judicially been 
held, that the existence of tuberculosis 
in breeding and dairy cattle is a menace 
to the public health, both of children 
and adults is a matter of common 
knowledge.” 

Test Is Supported 

Discussing the interdermal test, Judge 
Hawley held in his opinion “that it is 
the most certain and dependable method 
of administering such tuberculin test. 

“It is unfortunate,” Judge Hawley 
ruled, “that there is no infallible test 
for this disease, and for most of the 
disease that afflict both brutes and hu- 
mans, but such is the fact. This test 
is the best and most accurate known to 
science and is, as the evidence shows, 
practically infallible, though not  en- 
tirely so. 

“I think that the adoption of this test 
by the commissioner, in pursuance of the 
authority delegated to him by the leg- 
islature, is a reasonable and valid exer- 
cise of the police power of the State, and 
as such is sustained as well as the reg- 
ulation that reactors will not be sub- 
jected to a second test, which under tes- 
timony would and could avail nothing. | 
The courts of last resort have with 
marked unanimity sustained the tuber- 
culin test. Both reason and authority 
are arrayed in its favor to an extent 
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Farmers Urged to Cooperate 
With Federal Relief Agencies 


E. C. Cunningham, of Reserve Board, Asserts Government 
Activities Deserve Assistance Unless Policies Are 
Proved to Be Unsound 








[Continued from Page 1.] 

ers; as a consequence, there has been 
little in the life of our farm people 
since that time that can be regarded as 
satisfactory when compared with their 


prewar existence. 
“In many respects the unsound econo- 


to obliterate: Agriculture is the hub 
around which all else revolves. The 
farmer is dependent upon other indus- 
tries to supply some of his needs, but 
people generally realize that they are 
almost entirely dependent upon the 
farmer for the necessities of life, but 
they have not yet come to the full real- 
ization that until the prices of agri- 
cultural products are such as will per- 
mit the farmer to buy the output of or- 
ganized industry, and also enable him to 
pay the demands of labor, which is a 
large item in his cost of production— 
America’s food problem is insecure. 

The industry has now reached -the 
point wheré the country has been con- 
vinced that there is a farm problem. The 
Congress of the United States has recog- 
nized this problem and has placed upon 
the statutes of our country the agricul- 
tural. marketing aid, which is backed by 
liberal Government appropriations, and 
; which carried out in good faith the 
promise made to the farmer by President 
Hoover. 


Cooperation With 
Farm Board Advised 


It is, therefore, evident that it now be- | 
comes the duty of your members to coop- 
erate whole-heartedly and conscienti- 
ously with the Federal Farm Board in all 
constructive efforts to give to agriculture 
its long-sought opportunity to function 
on an equality with other industries. 


While I hold no brief for the Federal 
Farm Board and have no assurance as to 
what they have in mind as a solution of 
the farm problem, I feel that until the 
policies advocated by the Board in its 
efforts to establisH sound marketing 
practices have proved impractical or 
aulty, the objective should be to coop- 


so disastrous to the agricultural inter- 
ests of the country, seem to have been 
repeated in the drastic stock market 
jbreak in October, 1929. The only dis- 
jtinction that can be drawn between these 
two periods is that the latter is threaten- 
ing serious embarrassment to a different 
class of our people, and what the ulti- 
mate effects will be on industry and com- 
merce and to what extent the agricul- 
tural interests of this country will be 
affected by this break, remains to be 
seen. The final outcome will depend 
largely upon how long the recession in 
iLusiness continues anc how far-reaching 
\the depression becomes. I am wonder- 
ing if.it is possible for you who are far 
removed from contact with the stock 
markets of the country to realize how it 
can affect your interests? ine 
ld by economists tha e 
want pat nk market in October 
wiped out anyw 
lions in values. 
to judge — wl 
for that ma ' 
ee deflation in values by the specu- 
lative element of its people, 
suffering ugfavorable reactions there- 
from. I refér to this in order that you 
may begin to rea 
‘such a debacle may 
your business. 


Market Decline Said 


In time you will be able 
er this country, or all the 








eventually have on 


mic development of 1920, which proved | 


here from 30 to 40 bil-| 


can permit such | 


without | 


lize the serious effect | 


erate in such manner as to justify publig 
confidence and respect. 

A membership in the farm bureau in 
the future will entail responsibilities 
which the members will be in duty bound 
to respect; and, in my opinion, it is high 
time that these contingent obligations be 
anticipated and that your members pre- 
pare to meet such reasonable responsi- 
bilities that future developments may 
impose. I assume that most of the peo- 
ple in this conference have already recog- 
nized this need and are here for the pur- 
pose of gathering information which 
will aid them in rendering future serv- 
ice to their organization. 

For me to attempt to outline a pro- 
cedure that would be helpful in such work 
would be the assumption on my part of 
a task which I feel I am not qualified to 
perform. You can do it, however, and 
I hope before you leave this conference 
that you will have worked out a plan 
of procedure that will enable you to 
present to your members all farm or- 
ganization policies in such a manner that 
will leave no doubt or confusion in their 
minds as to their responsibilities. I 





that is overwhelming.” 


stress this point as I am now convinced 


The plaintiff contended that cattle, fol- that the time has arrived when no pre- 


lowing the tests, developed foreign ail- | conceived 


ments. 

Judge Hawley ruled that 
of proof is on the plaintiff and he has 
not established his allegations in that 
ney by a preponderance of the evi- 
ence. 


haste in sterilizing his instruments be- 


fore administerirfg the test, and a little not 


more care and a little less haste in ad- 
ministering the same, better results 
would or might be obtained. This is a 
matter for the consideration of the de- 
partment of agriculture and not for the 
court. In any event the matter of 
bad results only relates to the reason- 
ableness of the rule adopting the tuber- 
culin test.” 





Violations of Air Rules 
Show Increase in Quarter; 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
it was announced July 17 by Gilbert G. 
Budwig, director of air regulation. The 
total violations of the regulations for 
this period represented an increase of 
55 over the first three months of 1930. 

“Fines in the amount of $900 were as- 
sessed against and collected from 53 
persons,” Mr. Budwig said, “and penal- 
ties in the form of 20 reprimands, 63 
suspensions of Department of Commerce 
licenses, 12 revocations and 5 denials of 
licenses, were meted out for the viola- 
tions. In 24 cases, evidence was produced 
which justified dismissal. 

“Violations of the air commerce regu- 
lations dealing witlf acrobatics and low- 
flying, led the list o. specific offenses. 
There were 32 violations of the acrobatic 


“the burden |\b 


¢ The fact remains, however, that | an 
it is possible that if the operators would | Fe 
use a little more care and a little less | co 


ideas or individual plans of 
procedure which are not fully approved 
y the executives of your organization, 
should be advocated by its representa- 
tives. 

I purposely refrain from expressing 
y opinion as to when and how the 
deral Farm Board will bring about a 
lution of the farm problem. It might 
be proper to say that perhaps we are 
sufficiently optimistic to hope that 
all of the policies advocated will be fully 
up to our expectations, but this should 
not lessen our desire for cooperation in 
every effort that promises success, or that 
would be helpful in eliminating any fea- 
tures which experience has proved im- 


| practical. 


No element of doubt or thought of 
failure should have a place in the mind 
of the farmer. Errors are bound to oc- 
cur, but they’ can be corrected, espe- 
cially when all concerned are cooperat- 
ing whole-heartedly to make a success of 
an undertaking which has no charted 
course to follow. It should be your con- 
stant effort to avoid, so far as possible, 
having the farmer charged with any 
failure in the Government’s present at- 
tempt to solve the agricultural problem 
because of his lack of cooperation. It 
would be a reflection on your organiza- 
tion if this were to happen. 


Organized Effort 
Viewed as Helpful 


I recall that in the beginning of this 
organized movement the question was so 
often asked: “What is the object of the 
Farm Bureau organization?” The reply 
was: That by a thorough organized ef- 
fort, the farmer would be able to accom- 
plish things which as an individual he 


provisions and 31 of the low-flying|could never bring about, and in that 
clauses of the regulations. Other spe-|manner he would be rendering a serv- 
cific violations were: Unlicensed pilot fiy-|ice to the industry. I am wondering 
ing licensed plane, 15; flying without|who can challenge the soundenss of such 
navigation memes, &s and flying = an undertaking ? 

identification numbers on planes, 3. e 
miscellaneous offenses numbered 92. Of an ee Se ot De er & wt naas 


the — maaiee st violations, 27 cases your organization up to the highest point 
are still pending. of efficiency, that the farm men and 
women will not permit themselves, be- 
cause of outside criticism, to be diverted 
from the real objective. There should 
be a constant vigilance on your part not 


Of London and Washington Treaties to allow false charges or unjust criti- 





cism to go unheeded. 


f 


! 


| 





It should be your purpose to have the} but a high-gear transmission. 


‘To Affect Agriculture 


It is always well for you as producers 


of foodstuffs an 
to realize that whenever 
ment in the re po 
ic, it will eventua 
at we your interests. If there are 
any present who fee that what has hap- 
pened will soon pas® on only to become 
a memory and that the sun will soon be 
shining for everyone, I beg to leave 
with them the thought that, while in my 
opinion, the party is about over, it will 
not be forgotten during the life of the 
present generation. a si 
e policy of the Federal reserve sys- 
ws eee the period of this unusual ac- 
tivity in the stock market and the tragic 
deflation that followed, is an open book 
and contains nothing that need be re- 
peated at this time. You are also fa- 
miliar with the credit policies of the sys- 
tem that have been effective since that 
time. Money rates at some of the Fed- 
eral reserve banks are now at their mini- 
mum, which is sufficient evidence that 
there is nothing from the standpoint of 
Federal reserve credit rates that is in 
any way retarding business recovery. 

The discount rate to member banks 
in the New York district is 242 per cent; 
in the Boston district, 3 per cent; in 
the Chicago, Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
Richmond and Atlanta districts, 3% per 
cent. All other districts in the system 
have a discount rate of 4 per cent. | The 
minimum buying rate for acceptances in 
the sytem is 1% per cent except at one 
bank, which has a rate % per cent 
higher. Obviouslysq,the foregoing dis- 
count rates apply to borrowing member 
banks, and, in the main, customer-rates 
are higher. 

The matter of interest rates charged 
on customers’ borrowings from member 
banks is wholly in the hands of your 
local bankers. In country districts or 
areas outside of lange commerce! om 

s the rates are usually on a par wi 
the maximum rates established by State 
laws and do not usually move up and 
down with changes in rates of the Fed- 
eral reserve banks. 

egardless of the 
credit has been affected by the stock 
market, I assure you that it is the policy 
of the Federal reserve system to keep 
its resources available for the purpose of 
adequately 


there is curtail- 
wer of the 


tent and purpose of the Fedeyal re- 
serve act. 

Having in mind the conditions under 
which agriculture has functioned for the 
past several years, we must all be pri- 
marily concerned with the policies of the 
future. Certainly it is that commodity 
prices are on the decline. This, however, 
appears to be a world-wide condition, 
and indicates that the purchase of con- 
sumable goods is declining in other 
countries as well as the United States. 
America being the largest producer of 
surplus commodities, such conditions nat- 
urally affect our exports which at the 
moment are greatly reduced. 


We are at present undoubtedly in the | 


midst of a considerable recession in busi, 
ness. There is a large increase in un- 
employment; in fact, without being un- 
duly pessimistic, there is every indica- 
tion that this high-geared economic ma- 
chine of ours is slowing down. It is 
quite evident that the people of this 
country realize that the strain has been 
too great and that there is a necessity 
for reducing the tension. We have been 
operating an economic machine for the 
past several years that has had _ nothing 

There is 


d other necessities of life | 


lly reflect itself ad- | 


manner in which) 


serving agriculture, industry | 
and commerce in accordance with the in- | 


Agreement in 1922 Was Ratified in 52 Days While Present 


Accord Has Already 


Consumed 86 Days 





Consideration of the Landon naval 
treaty has lasted considerably longer 
than that of the Washington pact, ac- 
cording to a statement by the Depart- 
ment of State, July 18, made in reply to 
inquiries. 

The Washington treaty was ratisfied 
in 52 days while the London treaty was 
first submitted to the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate 86 days ago, 
it was pointed out. 

The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: — 

In answer to inquiries from newspa- 
per correspondents, the following com- 
parisons of time occupied for consent to 








RAE Soa eee ore tar an Sak aN Sm TVRs 
Submitted by President .........cecscccces 
Reported by Foreign Relations Committee 
Considered by Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee cane 4 ; ie eae 
Called up on Senate floor 
Debate started . ; 
Vote for ratification .......... 





eeAe OP Oe es aca hadaawibaned 
From signature to consent for ratification 








ratification by the Washington and the h, Somperteas between debates 


Referred to Foreign Relations Committee...... 





London naval treaties was given out by 
the State Department: 

It is already 86 days since this treaty 
was signed in London. The Washing- 
ton naval treaty only occupied 52 days 
between the date of signature and the 
consent to ratification by the Senate. 
This treaty was before the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee for 53 days, while the 
Washington treaty was before the For- 
eign Relations Committee only 17 days. 
To date this treaty has been debated be- 
fore the Senate throughout 49% hours 
of session. The Washington naval treaty 
was debated for only eight hours of ses- 
sion, 
in the 
nate on Washington and London naval. 


+treaties, July 17, 1930; 


Washington Treaty 
February 6, 1922 April 22, 1930 
May 1, 1930 
May 1, 1930 
-June 23, 1930 


February 10, 1922. 
..February 27, 1922 


ee. a::: 


.17 days ecvdeuasee aoe 
Maron 27, 1928......cse0d July 7, 1930 
.March 28, 4 ba .. duly 8, 1930 
...-March 29, 2922 
4915 hours (to 
ON uscidn crib ne ee date) 
Teed | er ae ere+ee- 86 days 





London Treaty | industry has functioned, as com 


| 


public understand that the American| now a tendency to get back to inter- 
farmers and their families are not or-! mediate. ; 
ganized to destroy good government. The| It might be necessary in some lines 
farmer has never been disposed to dis-| and for a short period of time to reduce 
regard his obligations to society. He! the gear to low in order to enable the 
has met every responsibility that the people to regain some of their purehas- 
country has imposed upon him. He has ing power and reestablish their confi- 
never asked compensation in advance nor | dence in the integrity of American busi- 
has he asked this Government to arbi-| ness policies. If that time arrives, I 
trarily fix the price of his product. feel coniidous that the —, _ ie 
In a‘word, the farmers have contrib-| sources of the American , 
uted more to the world’s blessings and| again be expected to become genre and 
comforts than have any other class; and | useful in perpetuating American 
criticism of the farmer, because of his| ness stability. ; 
determination to adjust the economics There is nothing in my remarks that 
of his business to a more equitable re-|is not a proper subject for full discus- 
lationship with industry and commerce,| sion with your members. It is quite 
is not only unwarranted but unjustified.| necessary that they have full under- 
The total resources of agriculture are| standing. of all questions vital to the 
probably greater than those of any other| future welfare of agriculture. 
one industry in this country. When we! It is also quite evident that you will 
take note of the material progress made| not be able to have the cooperation of 
by the farmer in the past in spite of some organized farm interests; nor will 
the unfavorable methods under which his you have the cooperation from some 
; pared | sources which you had reason to believe 
with other types of business, one is im-| was yours from the beginning; you will 
pressed with the unswerving integrity, | also meet with strong opposition on the 
patience and persistence that were re- part of some commercial interests; but 
quired of those who participated in this| yoy will be able through your construc- 
| development. tive efforts to give the Farm Bureau 
The war period with the accompany-} members a better understanding of the 
‘ing inflation and subsequent deflation| economic problems that are yet - be 
was primarily responsible for upsetting| solved, and, as a consequence, t one 
the ordinary sound judgment and discre-| should be a greater determination on the 
tion of all our people, including the farm-' part of the farmer to drive on. 
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‘National Guard 
Taught to Handle 
Coast Defenses 


War Department Discusses 
Value of Emplaced Arma- 
ment, and Reviews Recent 
Inspection’ Tour 





| 





“Big guns are still an important factor 
iin the protection of our seacoast,” the 
War Department stated on July 17, in de- 
scribing how emplaced armament is kept 
in condition for service by small Regular 
Army detachments, and how National 
Guard units are made familiar with the 
fortifications they would man in time of 
war. 

The big guns differ in age and range, 
but none are useless, the Department 
said, and added: 

“They serve their purpose in the de- 
fense of the country by their very ex- 
istence.” Jj 


Tour of Inspection 


The Chief of Coast Artillery, Maj. Gen. 
John W. Gulick, it was stated, has been 
inspecting harbor defenses along the 
east coast, and after finishing in that 
part of the country, will viist Panama 
and the west coast for the same purpose. 


The Department’s statement follows 
in full text: 

At the present time many of the sea- 
coast fortifications of the country are 
in the hands of caretaking.detachments 
of Coast Artillery troops employed in 
keeping the armament and materiel in 
condition for service. : 

Unlike some kinds of war materiel, 
seacoast armament and equipment, as 
pointed out by Maj. Gen. John W. Gu- 
lick, Chief of the Coast Artillery Corps, 
cannot be removed to places of covered 
storage, but must be cared for at their 
permanent location. 

Guns Permanently Placed 

Although the Coast Artillery is pro- 
vided with* many railway and other mo- 
bile guns, a great part of its armament 
consists of guns and establishments per- 
manently emplaced in the position where 
they will be needed in time of emer- 
gency. Their movement would be unde- 
sirable even if practicable. 
|. Many of the important as well as the 
| less important fortifications are now in 
|the hands of small caretaking detach- 
‘ments who keep the guns in condition 
| and protect them against the inroads of 
rust and deterioration. These detach- 
ments are of an average strength of two 
commissioned officers and 25 enlisted 
!men of other ranks, Their work is mo- 
| notonous but generally well done. ‘ 
| Since the regular Army coast artil- 
ilery is not sfifficient to man all the coast 
| defense guns, dependence will be placed 
|on the National Guard who, upon the 
outbreak of hostilities, would immedi- 
| ately man them. During the annual two 
| wegks of field duty many National Guard 
{units man the batteries to which they 
| would be assigned in time of war and 
| thereby become familiar with the equip- 
| ment which they are to handle. 

Details Are Small 

This requires that the caretakers be 
| faithful and industrious in the perform- 
ance of their duties, since the author- 
ized strength of the entire Coast Artil- 
lery Corps is not sufficient to detail but 
a few men on this duty. 

The importance of this duty te the 
|taxpayers of the country may be fally 
| appreciated when it is realized that the 
| United States has spent $250,000,006 on 
the present seaéoast fortifications. The 
identical fortifications could not be re- 
placed today for less than $400,000,000. 

The fortifications out of commission 
are by no means obsolete and useless. 
In the future aviation may have some 
|effect on the coast defense guns but 
since the military use of aviation is still 
in process of development its exact ef- 
fect has not been definitely determine 
|to the satisfaction of the War Depart- 
ment up to the present time. 

Big guns are still an important factor 
in the protection of our seacoast, Some 
of the present guns are newer th@n oth- 
ers but none now emplaced are obsolete. 
Some are of longer range than others 
of the same caliber but no seacoast guns 
are useless—although some are better 
than others. They serve their purpose 
in the defense of the country by their 
very existence. 

It is the duty of all commanders to 
| supervise the care of this equipment and 
|to see that it is constantly ready for 
service. The Chief of Coast Artillery, 
Maj. Gen. John W. Gulick, has recently 
inspected all the harbor defenses along 
the east coast of the United States as 
far south as Chesapeake Bay. 

The harbor defenses of Portland, 
Me., were selected for a test to be con- 
ducted during the month to determine 
the facility with which the armament 
could be placed in condition to turn over 
to the National Guard in case of an 
emergency. On July 1-2 Gen. Gulick 
visited the harbor defenses o£ Long 
Island Sound (New London, Conn.), the 
|harbor defenses of Boston, Porgsmofth 
(N. H.), New Bedford (Mass.), and Nar- 
ragansett Bay (R. I.). At Portland he 
inspected the 240th Coast Artillery 
(Maine National Guatd,-Col. G.'E. Fogg, 
commanding) which is in field training 
at Fort Wifliams, Me., during the pe- 
riod July 5-19. F 

On July 11 he inspected Fort Wright 
where thé officers of five reserve regi- 
ments of coast artillery were in train- 
ing. A few days later he-visited the de- 








York Harbor where a Coast Artillery 
Citizens’ Military Training Camp is be- 
ing conducted. aa 

He completed this itinerary of visits 
| by inspecting the Harbor Defenses of the 
Delaware, including Fort Dupont and 
Fort Saulsbury. - 

Leaving Washington the night of July 
20, General Gulick will inspect the South 
Atlantic and Gulf Coast fortifications, 
finishing with the Coast Defenses of Pen- 
sacola. He will return to Washington 
by way of Camp Knox (Louisville), Ky., 
where the 61st Coast Artillery (antiair- 
craft) 
training of R. O. T. C. students and or- 
ganized reserved units. 

During the Summer the Chief of Coast 
Artillery will have inspected practical- 
ly every Coast Artillery post and station 
east of the Mississippi River. Later he 
will visit Panama and the stations along 
the West coast. 
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" Award of Damages for Negligence 
_ InBuilding Filling Station Upheld 


Licensor Who Controlled Condition of Prem- 


ises Made Liable for Injuries Caused by 
Explosion of Gas Vapors in Room 


State of North Carolina: Raleigh 


W. D. RuSHING Vv. THE TEXAS COMPANY, 
A. S. GREIR AND RoBERT Byrd; NORTH 
CAROLINA SUPREME Court, No. 479. 

Appeal from Superior Court of Mecklen- 
burg County. 

J. D. McCatt for plaintiff; A. E. VAN 
DuseN, WHITLOCK, Dockery & SHAW, 
and J. L. McLAINn for defendants. 
The statement of the case and the 

court’s opinion, delivered July 2, follow 

in full text: 

This is an action to recover damage: 
for personal injuries sustained by plain- 
tiff when he was hurled from the rest 
room at a filling station in Mecklen- 
berg County, by an explosion in said 
test room, of gas vapor which had accu- 
mulated therein, as the result of the 
negligence of the defendants. Each of 
the defendants denies the allegations of 
negligence in the complaint, and in the 
answer filed by said defendant, alleges 
that plaintiff by his own negligence con- 
tributed to his injuries. 

The rest room had been constructed 
and was maintained for the convenience 
and accommodation of customers of the 
filling station. When the plaintiff en- 
tered the rest room he was a customer 
of the filling station. After purchasing 
gasoline from the operator of the filling 
station for use in his automobile, Me 

M lighted a cigar; he was smoking the 
cigar when he entered the rest room. 

Almost immediately after he closed the 

door of the rest room, a blue flame, like 

lightning, ran all over the room. T 

was followed by a terrific explosion, 

which blew down the brick walls of the 
rest room, and hurled plaintiff with 


great violence a c@nsiderable distance | 


from the building. As the result of 
the explosion, plaintiff sustained painfu! 
and permanent injuries, by reason of 
which he has suffered damages. 


Accumulation of Vapor 
Charged to Negligence 


The filling station was owned by the 
defendant, A. S. Greir; prior to the ex- 
plosion, he had leased the premises to 
the defendant, the Texas Company, for 
a term of three years. The date of 
the lease which was in writing was May 
1, 1926; the explosion occurred on Sept. 
15, 1928. On said date the defendant, 
Robert Byrd, was in possession of the 
premises, and also of the fixtures, equip- 
ment and facilities used in the operation 
of the filling station, which were owned 
by the Texas Company, under a license 
agreement which is also in writing. By 
the terms of the license agreement, the 
Texas Company reserved the right as 
licensor to enter upon the premises, and 
to make such additions, alterations and 
substitutions as it should deem 
sary. No change, alteration or substi- 
tution could be made by the defendant, 
Robert Byrd, as licensee, without the 
consent in writing of the Texas Com- 
pany. As licensee he had the right only 
to use the premises, and the fixtures, 
equipment and facilities thereon for the 


¢ 


purpose of operating the filling station | 


and storing, handling and selling therein 
petroleum products purchased by him 
from the Texas Company. 

In his complaint, plaintiff alleged that 
the accumulation of gas vapor in the 
rest room was caused by the negligence 
of the defendants, either in permitting 
an open can containing gasoline to re- 
main in the rest room for several hours, 
or in so constructing and maintaining 
the said rest room that it enclosed a 
vent pipe which extended from the tank 
underneath the filling station, in which 
was stored a large quantity of gasoline, 
into the rest room, with the result that 
gas vapors arising from the gasoline 
in the tank were discharged into the 
rest room, and permitted to accumulate 
therein. 


Appeal Taken From 
Verdict for Plaintiff 


The rest room was constructed after 
the date of the lease from the defendant, 
A. S. Greir to the defendant, the Texas 
company, and after the defendant, Rob- 
ert Byrd, had entered into possession of 
the premises, and of the fixtures, equip- 
ment and facilities furnished by the 
Texas Company. It was so constructed 
that it enclosed the vent pipe which was 


erected on the outside wall of the filling | 


station. The gas vapors from the gaso- 
line in the tank were discharged into the 


rest room, between the ceiling and the| 


roof, The ceiling was not tight and the 
only window in the room was closed. 
About 15 minutes before the explosion, 
400 gallons of gasoline had been put into 
the tank under the filling station from 
one of the trucks of the Texas Company. 
At the time of the explosion there were 
1,000 gallons of gasoline in the tank. 

When the plaintiff rested his case, he 
had offered no evidence tending to show 
that the can which the defendant, Rob- 
ert Byrd, had permitted to remain in 
the rest room for several hours prior 
to the explosion contained gasoline in 
any appreciable quantity. His motion 
for judgment as of nonsuit was allowed, 
and the action as to him was dismissed. 

The motion of the defendant, A. 8. 
Greir, at the close of the evidence for 
the plaintiff, for judgment as of non- 
suit was also allowed, and the action as 
to him was also dismissed. 

@' The i:sues arising upon the pleadings 
in the action, thereafter submitted to 
the jury, were answered as follows: 

“1, Was the plaintiff injured by the 
negligence of the Texas Company as 
alleged in the complaint? Answer, yes. 

“2, Did the plaintiff by his own negli- 
gence contribute to his injury? An- 
swer, .no. 

“3. What damage, if any, is the plain- 
tiff entitled to recover? Answer, $7,- 
5Q0. 

From judgment on the verdict that 
plaintiff recover of the defendant, the 
Texas Company, the sum of $7,500, and 
the costs of the action, the said defend- 
ant appealed to the Supreme Court. 


Liability for Negligent 
Construction Is Question 


CONNOR, J.—On its appeal to this 
court, the d*fendant, the Texas Com- 
pany, relies chiefly on its contention that 
there was error in the reftsal of the 
trial court to allow its motion, at the 
close pf all the evidence, for judgment 
as of’ nonsuit, dismissing the action as 
to said defendant. - This contention van- 
not be sustained if there was evidence 
at the trial tending to show that plain- 
tiff was injured, as alleged in his com- 
plaint, by an explosion of gas vapors 
which had accumulated in the rest room, 
which he had entered as a customer of 
the filling station; and that said gas 
vapors had accumulated in said rest 









This | 


neces- | 


m as the result of the negligence|hibitory law was an evasion of 
the defendant as alleged in the com-| Fifth Amendment. 


| plaint. 
|was no error in the denial of defend- 
|ant’s motion, unless upon all the evi- 
| dence, plaintiff by his own negligence, 
jas alleged in the defendant’s answer, 
| contributed to his injuries, and is there- 
fore barred of recovery in this action. 

There is no serious contention on the 


If there was such evidence, there | 


| part of the defendant that plaintiff was | 


|not injured by an explosion of gas va- 
pors which had accumulated in the resi 
| room, as alleged in the complaint; nor 
is there any serious contention that there 
was no evidence tending to show that 
}said gas vapors had entered said rest 
room by means of the vent pipe which 
was enclosed when the rest room was 
constructed. It is admitted that the 
vent pipe was constructed for the pur- 
pose of permitting gas vapors which 
arose from the gasoline in the tank, to 
; escape from the tank into the open air. 

Upon all the evidence, it was negli- 
| gence to so construct the rest room that 
| the vent pipe discharged the gas vapors 
which arose from time to time from the 


room, and not into the open air. The 
rest room was constructed after the 
owner of the filling station had leased 
it to the defendant, the Texas Company, 
land after the said defendant had put 
;the opetator of the filling station in 
possession of the premises, and of the 
fixtures, equipment and facilities which 
said defendant owned and furnished to 
the said operator, by virtue of the terms 
lof the license agreement. ee 
There was evidence tending to show 
that the rest room was constructed by 
the owner of the filling station, at the 
request of ‘and in accordance with plans 
prepared and approved by the defendant, 
the Texas Company. The _ question, 
therefore, presented for decision is 
whether there was evidence tending to 
show that the defendant, the Texas Com- 
pany, negligently constructed the rest 
room, and is therefore, in the absence 
of contributory negligence on the part 
of the plaintiff, liable for the damages 
which resulted to him from his injuries. 





Premises Controlled 
By Texas Company 


The relationship between the defend- 
ant, the Texas Company, and the oper- 
ator of the filling station, with respect 
to the premises, and the fixtures, equip- 
ment and facilities thereon, at the date 
of the construction of the rest room, was 
not that of landlord and tenant; it was 
that of licensor and licensee. The de- 
cisions of this court and of courts of 
other jurisdictions, cited and relied upon 
by the defendant in its brief filed in 
this court with respect to the liabilityy 
of a landlord to a third person for dam- 
ages resulting from injuries caused by 
the defective condition of the premises, 
while in possession of the tenant, have 
no application in the instant case. 
| Ordinarily, the tenant alone is liable 
for such damages, for the reason that 
during the term of the lease he is entitled 
to the exclusive possession and control of 
the premises. In the instant case, how- 
every, the operator of the filling station, 
in possession not as tenant but as li- 
censee, had no right to make any addi- 
|tion, alteration or substitution on the 
premises or in the fixtures, equipment 
or facilities, put in his possession by 


' 


| 


gasoline stored in the tank, into the rest | 
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CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 








Bankruptcey—Involuntary petition—Joinder of surety and unpaid claimants pro-- 


tected by bond— 


Where road contractor’s bond required the surety to pay all claims for un- 
paid labor and material, claimants could not join with surety in petition of in- 
voluntary bankruptcy against the contractor so as to give the court jurisdic- 
tion, since the claims should have been paid by the surety and merged in the. 
surety’s claim against the contractor, making in effect but one claim. 

In re Hanson Pearce Construction Co., Bankrupt; D. C., W. D. Okla., No. 
228, July 1, 1928. 


wns 
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Conditional sales—Construction of contract—Payment of installments—Waiyer 
of prompt payment by acceptance of overdue payments— 

A seller of an automobile under a conditional sales contract did not by accept- 
ance of overdue payments, waive the right to terminate the contract and retake 
possession of the automobile on the failure of the purchaser to make subsequent 
payments when due, where the contract, of pe time was the essence, ex- 
pressly provided that the “acceptance by the seller of any payment hereunder, 
after the same is due, shall not constitute a waiver by him of this or any provision 
of this contract.” 


Pacific Finance, Corp. v. Ellithorpe; Oreg. Sup. Ct., No. 1467, July 11, 1930. 





Eminent Domain—Proceedings—Otder of board of aldermen—Failure to state 
interest taken— 

An order of the board of aldermen of a city for the condemnation ef property 
was void for failure to state the interest taken, as required by statutes, since 
condemnation statutes must be strictly complied with. 

Walker v. City of Medford; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., July 2, 1930. 





Fraud—False representations—Representations as to value of apartment build- 
ing—Expression of opinion— 

A false representation as to the value of an apartment building by a broker 
acting for both parties in the exchange of such building for a ranch was not 
actionable where not coupled with the concealment of material facts or artifice 
or misrepresentation used to prevent the discovery of the truth or circumstances 
indicating reliance thereon, since in such case the representation was merely the 
expression of an opinion as to the value and not a statement of a fact. 

Baird v. Eflow Investment Company et al.; Utah Sup. Ct. 





Gaming—Penalty—Excessive penalty—Constitutionality of statute— 

A Massachusetts statute providing for the forfeiture of double the value of 
mongy won by gaming or betting after conviction therefor is not uneonstitutional 
on the ground that it violates the due process and equal protection clauses of the 
Fourteenth Amendment or on the ground that the penalty is excessive and pur- 
ports to leave no judicial discretion in the court. 

Commonwealth v. Novak; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., July 2, 1930. 





Insurance—Fire insurance—Tefmination of insurance—Notice of foreclosure sale 
with knowledge of insured— 

Where a notice of a foreclosure sale of insured property was published with- 
out the knowledge of the insured, and the insured, when informed that the notice 
had been published, immediately settled with the mortgagees, the insurance did 
not trminate under a provision of the policy making the policy void “if, with the 
knowledge of the insured, foreclosure proceedings be commenced or notice given 
of sale,of any property insured hereunder by reason of mortgage.” 

Landreth v. American Equitable Assurance Company of New York; N. C. 
Sup. Ct., No. 401, July 2, 1930. 





Mortgages—Assignment—Assumption of mortgage debt by mortgagor's grantee 
—Record of deed as constructive notice to mortgagee— 

The record of a deed whereby a mortgagor conveyed the mortgaged property 
to a grantee who agreed to assume the mortgage debt was not constructive 
notice to mortgagee of such agreement. 

Blumenthal v. Serota; Maine Sup. Ct. 





Mortgages—Assignment—Assumption of debt by mortgagor's grantee—Affect 
as to mortgagor’s liability to mortgagee— 
The assumption of a mortgage debt by mortgagor’s grantee does not affect 
mortgagor’s liability to mortgagee unless mortgagee assents thereto. 
Blumenthal v. Serota; Maine Sup. Ct. 





Mortgages—Assignment—Assumption of mortgage debt by mortgagor’s grantee 
—Extension of time for payment by mortgagee—Discharge of mortgagor— 

An agreement based on a sufficient consideration, by which a mortgagee ex- 
tends the time for the payment of the mortgage debt with knowledge that the 
debt has been assumed by mortgagor’s grantee operates to discharge the mort- 


| gagor as the debtor unless such’ extension is assented to by mortgagor, or the 


'the defendant, the Texas Company, not | 


as landlord, but as licensor, 

| The said defendant alone had the righi 
'to make additions, alterations and sub- 
stitutions. This right was expressly 
reserved by the defendant in the license 
|agreement, As the defendant, the Texas 
Company, alone had the right to have 
|the rest room constructed, while 
| operator of the filling station was 
| possession of the premises, it alone is 
liable for damages resulting to plaintiff 
from its negligent construction. 

It can not be held as a matter of law 
that plaintiff was negligent when he 
/went into the rest room with a lighted 
|cigar, or that he was negligent, upon 
| the facts which the evidence tended to 
show, in going into the rest room, which 
was designed for the use of ladies. There 
was evidence tending to show that he and 
other men, customers of the filling sta- 


the | 
in| 


tion, had frequently used this rest room, | 


upon, the invitation or with the consent 
lot the operator of the filling station, and 
\that plaintiff often smoked whit in the 
| rest room. 

There was no error in the refusal of 
| the trial court to dismiss the action on 
the motion of defendant at the close of 
all the evidence. Nor was there error in 
| the instructions of the court to the jury, 
|to which defendant excepted and which 
| it assigned as error on this appeal. The 
| judgment is, therefore, affirmed. 





Review of Conviction 


In Liquor Case Asked 
| 

| The Supreme Court of the United 
States has just been asked to review a 
case in which it is contended that tne 


conducting an investigation of an alleged 
| violation of the liquor laws violated the 
provisions of the Fourth Amendment to 
the Constitution of the United 
|The review is asked in a petition for a 
writ of certiorari filed in the court in 
| the case of Colpo v. Pennsylvania, No. 
| 302. 

| The petition explains that the evi- 
; dence adduced in the case showed that 
the Federal prohibition agents had un- 
dertaken to secure information of sus- 
| pected liquor law violations. “To avoid 
and evade the requirements of 
Fourth and Fifth amendments to the 


action of Federal prohibition agents in| 


States. | 


Federal Constitution,” it is stated, “and | 
to avoid the necessity of securing any} 


evidence of a sale as a prérequisite to 


| legal search and seizure, the agents pro-| 


ceeded to secure the attendance with 
themselves of a member of the Pennsyi- 
vania State police” and then appeared 
before the local. magistrate where the 
agents made an information for a searen 
| wartant., In company with a State police 
officer, who had no knowledge of 


the | 


transaction before this time, the search| 


was made and upon trial the petitioner 
was convicted. 
It is claimed on behalf of the peti- 


tioner that the resort to a State com-| 
mitting magistrate for a search warrant | 


| without first having evidence of sale by 
Federal prohibition agents was a sub- 
| terfuge to evade the Fourth Amendment 
j}and that the election by the agents to 
prosecute for violation of State pro- 
the 


the } 


rights of the mortgagee as to mortgagor as the principal debtor are expressly 
reserved, but the extension does not discharge mortgagor where mortgagee has 
no knowledge of the grantee’s assumption of the debt. 

Blumenthal v. Serota; Maine Sup. Ct. 


« 





Physicians and surgeons—Liability of dentist for negligence—Leaving part of 
novacaine needle in patient’s jaw— 

A dentist who left a part of a needle with which he had inserted novacaine 
in the jaw of a patient and did not inform the patient thereof could be held 
liable to the patient for negligence, since the jury would have been warrented in 
finding that if he had exercised that degree of skill and care reasonably to be 
expected that he possessed he would have discovered that the needle had been 
broken and would have removed the part remaining in the jaw or have informed 
the patient of its presence there so that she could have had it removed. 

Ernen v. Crofwell; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., July 2, 1930. 


Receivers—Disposition of property—Sale of business and good will—Order of 
confirmation permitting purchaser to hold itself out as successor— 

An order confirming a receiver’s sale of the business and good will of a cor- 
poration was not erroneous in so far as it permitted the purchaser to hold itself 
out as the successor of the corporation and as having acquired its good will, 
notwithstanding sections of the California civil code providing that the good 
will of a business does not include the ght to use the name of the person from 
whom it was acquired, and that the transferror of the good will of a business 
may transfer therewith the right to use the name under which the business is 
conducted. 

Thomas Day Company et al. v. King, Receiver, etc., et al.; C. C. A. 9, No. 
6077, July 7, 19380. 

Soldier’s preference—Persons entitled to preference—Enlistment after signing 
of armistice— 

A person who enlisted in the Navy after the signing of the armistice was 
not a “veteran” within a statute giving preference of employment to veterans, 
not having served “in time of war” within the meaning of the statutory definition 
of “veterans.” 

Scott v. Commissioner of Civil Service; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., July 3, 1930. 

w 
Workmen’s compensation—Compensgble injuries—Injury sustained by salesman 
while driving own automobile—Independent contractor in operation of automo- 
bile— 

Where a salesman was required by the terms of his employment to possess 
an automobile and to use it for business purposes, an injury sustained while 
driving from his territory to a city in another State, in anticipation of attend- 
ing a sales meeting of his employer, was not compensable under the workmen’s 
compensation act, since as respects the operation and control of the automobile 
the salesman was ah independent contractor. 

Schofield’s Case; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., July 2, 1930. 

Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 





Subscribers. desiring to obtain photostatic copies of opinions which are not 
oublished in full text in subsequent issues should ugite to the Inquiry Division, 
The United States Daily. 
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Banks—Insolvency—Preference—Undistributed tax money— 


The State, on the insolvency of a bank in which undistributed tax money had 
been deposited, was entitled to preference as to entire amount therein and not 
merely the portion to which the State would be entitled as State taxes, since 
prior to distribution the entire amount constitutes State funds.—People of the 
State of Illinois et al. v. Bank of Chebanse. (Ill. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily 1601, 
July 19, 1930. 

Blue sky laws—Transactions within statute—Common-law trust—Exchange of 
units for conveyance of oil and gas royalty— 

The Kansas blue sky law applies to the sale of units or shares of a common- 
law trust, and an exchange of units for a conveyance of an oil and gas royalty 
without previous compliance with such law was void, such exchange constituting 
a sale within the meaning of the law.—Wigington v. The Mid-Continent Royalty 
Co. et al. (Kans, Sup. Ct,)—V U. S. Daily 1597, July 19, 1930. 





Filling stations—Construction and maintenance—Negligent construction of rest 
room—Liability for injuries to customer between licensor and licensee— 

A licensor of a filling station who had the exclusive right to make repairs and 
additions and who caused a rest room to be constructed so that vapors escaped 
through vent pipe from underground tank into the rest room instead of into the 
open air, and not the licensee operating the filling station, was liable for injuries 
sustained by customer in explosion caused when he entered the room with 
lighted cigar.—Rushing v. The Texas Company et al. (N. Car. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. 
Daily 1597, July 19, 1930. 


( 


Illegal Sale Is Held to Justify 
Cancelling Royalty in Oil Land 





eakeus of Rights for Shares in Trust Is Construed to 


Constitute Conveyance 
With Blue Sky 





SARAH E. WIGINGTON V. MID-CONTINENT 
RoyALTy COMPANY ET AL.; KANSAS 
SUPREME Court, No. 29355. 

Appeal from Cowley District Court. 

| WittiAM S. CLINE and WiLiiAmM H. 

| CLINE for appellants; W. L. Cun- 

NINGHAM, D. ARTHUR WALKER, FRED 

G. LEACH and WILLIAM E. CUNNING- 

HAM for the appellee. 


| follows in full text: 
| JocHEMS, J.—Plaintiff brought this ac- 
| tion to cancel a certain oil-and-gas roy- 
alty conveyance on 80 acres of land and 
'to quiet her title to the land. Judgment 
was rendered for plaintiff, and defend- 
| ants appeal. 
| The case was submitted to the court 
| upon the petition of the plaintiff and the 
exhibits attached thereto, the answer of 
| the defendants, reply of plaintiff, the 
| trust agreement under which the defend- 
| ant company was organized, and a state- 
ment showing a list of the royalties 
owned by the defendant company which 
|have been acquired by giving in ex- 
change therefor units of ownership in 
| the royalty company. No evidence other 
| than the foregoing was introduced. 


| Allegations of Plaintiff's 
Petition Are Stated 








| The petition of the plaintiff, after al- | 


|leging that the defendant company was 
a common-law trust, that defendants 


|Graham and Cline were the president | 
}and secretary thereof, respectively, and | 


| the address of the defendants at New- 


kirk, Okla., alleged further that the de- | 


|fendant company had ever since Aug. 
| 17, 1925, been exercising o” purporting 
| to exercise corporate powers in the State 
|of Kansas and selling and disposing of 
units or shares of the defendant com- 


| pany; that the company never at any | 


| time had any authority to exercise cor- 
porate powers and never had any au- 
| thority from the Kansas bluesky board 
| to sell or dispose of units, interests or 
shares; that the plaintiff is the owner 
of 80 acres of land (describing it), and 


Graham and Cline came to i 
residence on the lands described in her 


petition ‘and proposed that she give to | 


the company a royalty pooling agree- 


ment and royalty conveyance, conveying | 


to the Mid-Continent Royalty Company, 
its successors and assigns, an vWndivided 
one-half interest in and to the oil-and- 
gas royalty, exclusive of oil-and-gas 
lease bonuses and rental moneys on the 


lands; that they represented to her that | 


the contract and royalty conveyance 
would be for a term of 20 years and no 
longer; that the company owned other 
royalty contracts upon lands on which 
drilling operations were being conducted, 
and that within a few months she woul 
|be drawing large dividends from the 
| units in the company. 

The plaintiff alleged that she was illit- 
;erate and that defendants knew she 
|could neither read nor write; that de- 
| fendants further represented to her that 
|} the company was duly authorized to 
| transact business in the State of Kansas 
}and that its method of doing business 
| had been submitted to and approved by 
| the blue-sky board of Kansas; that the 
company had been duly authorized to 
}issue units or shares therein and that 
|in considération of the foregoing the 
plaintiff entered into a royalty pooling 
agreement and made a royalty convey- 
| ance in return for a certificate of 2,240 
units in the defendant company; that 


State of Kansas: 


upon le i P 
The court’s opinion, delivered, June 7,| earning such facts she demanded 


that in February, 1926, the defendants | 
plaintiff's | 


Requiring Compliance 
Law of Kansas 


Topeka. 

, Which all unit holders are individually 
| liable for the debts of the company, and | 
| learned further that the company had 
| never obtained permission from the blue- 
i sky board of Kansas to sell its units or 
| interests, She learned, also, that the 
; company had no production on any acre- 
| age owned by it and no drilling wells on 
\any of its acreage; that immediately 
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and had the full right and power to man- 
age and control the same; it further 
provided that the pool should consist of 
royalties equivalent to an undivided one- 
half royalty interest in 50,000 acres of 
land, and there should be issued in the 
aggregate for such interests on the 50,- 
000 acres of land, 2,000,000 units to the 
persons conveying their royalty interests. 

It further provided a method by which 
some bank or banks should be appointed 
as custodians for all funds received as 
royalties from the interests in oil-and-gas 
lands belonging to the pool, and that 
from time to time the banks should dis- 
tribute to the unit holders their pro rata 
share of the income from the pool. It 
provided, also, that of the 2,000,000 units 
to be issued, 70 per cent was to be issued 
to the owners of the lands on which the 
royalty interests were acquired and 30 
per cent of the units was “to go to the 
trustees for the uniting of the fee hold- 
}ers, and it is further agreed that the 
trustees are to pay all the expenses of 





a reconveyance to her. of the royalty and 
| offered to return the units which she had 
received, and in her petition tendered 
the units into court. 

_Attached to plaintiff’s petition as ex- 
hibit A was a copy of the certificate for 
the 2,240 units of the capital of the de- 
| fendant company; also attached as ex- 
| hibit B was the contract and royalty 
agreement. This was dated Feb. 
1926, and was made between the Mid- 
Continent Royalty Company, parties of 
| the first part, and Sarah E. Wisiaten. 
; party of the second part. Exhibit C, 
| attached to the petition, was a copy of 
| the royalty conveyance, which was dated 
| Nov. 14, 1925, and conveyed to the de- 
fendant company, its successors and as- 
signs, an undivided one-half interest in 
| and to the oil and gas royalties, exclu- 
| sive of lease bonuses or rental money on 
| the 80 acres of land described in the 
| conveyance, F 

This conveyance recited that the party 
of the first part “in consideration of the 
sum of $1 and other valuable considera- 
| tion, receipt of which is hereby acknowl- 
edged, does hereby bargain, sell, grant, 
convey, transfer, assign and set over to 
the said second party” the interest above 
described. The term was specified “for 
a term of 21 years and as long there- 
after as oil and gas or either of them is 
produced in paying quantities on any of 
the acreages in the block belonging to 
the Mid-Continent Royalty Company.” 
It provided further that the first party 
should receive all oil and gas bonuses 
and rentals other than the royalty con- 
veyed, and that in leasing the land the 
second party should not be a necessary 
party to the lease. The conveyance also 
contained a warranty of title on the part 
of the first party. 


Trusi Agreement 


Introduced in Trial 


In their answer the defendants pleaded 
a general denial; admitted that the com- 
pany was a common-law trust, that the 
defendant Graham was the president and 
the defendant Cline was the secretary of 
the company; that the company did pool 
;an undivided one-half interest in the oil- 
and-gas royalty in the land described in 
plaintiff’s petition and gave the plaintiff 
2,240 units in the company in return for 
|she pooling of the royalty; that the roy- 
alty conveyance was duly recorded in 
Cowley County. 
Defendants denied that there was any 
|fraud or misrepresentation and alleged 
that plaintiff fully understood the terms 
| of the royalty. 
the “pooling of royalty” in the defend- 
ant company and the giving of units in 


’ 


| 





return for the “pooling” come under 


| the blue-sky law of the State of Kansas, 
and denied that defendants had violated 
| the blue-sky law of Kansas by engaging 
| in the sale of units in the defendant com- 
|pany. To this answer the plaintiff filed 
a reply, which is a general denial, 

On June 13, 1929, the case came on for 
|trial before the court and was taken 


junder advisement to allow plaintiff and | 


| the defendants time to file written briefs. 
| At the trial, in addition to the pleadings 
and exhibits hereinbefore referred to, 


They further denied that | 


uniting the fee holders of the 50,000 
jacres.” The trust agreement contained 
|further conditions relative to the powers 
|of the trustees to select officers, to fill 
| vacancies on the board of trustees and 
|other details commonly found in such 
| trust agreements. 


| Application of Blue Sky 
| Law Claimed as Error 


| . 

| At the trial there was submitted in evi- 
| dence a complete list of the royalty con- 
, Veyances procured before Nov. 14, 1925, 
| the date upon which Sarah Wigington 
made her conveyance. This list showed 
the names of owners of the lands, de- 
| scribed the lands and gave the amount of 
| royalty interest conveyed. The lands 
were located principally in Kay County, 
| Okla., and Cowley County, Kans. 
Thereafter, on June 24, 1929, the 
| plaintiff filed a motion asking for the 
allowance of a reasonable attorney’s fee 
}and set up in her motion that in order 
to obtain cancellation of the royalty con- 
veyance it was necessary for her to em- 
ploy an attorney and that defendants 
refused to cancel the conveyance and 
clear her land of encumbrance. 


| Upon the foregoing the court rendered 
judgment. In the journal entry of, 
| judgment the court made certain findings 
|of fact in which the court found that 
|the defendant company was a common- 
jlaw trust existing under a _ written 
|declaration of trust, a copy of which 
| was introduced in evidence; that the 
|company had never at any time applied 
|to the blue-sky board for permission to 
| do business in Kansas, or to sell or dis- 
| pose of its units_of interest in Kansas; 
| that no permit had ever been applied for 
| and none was ever issued; that it had no 
| authority from the State of Kansas to 
| exercise corporate powers within the 
State; that the transaction by which the 
defendant company obtained the convey- 
ance from the plaintiff came within the 
provisions of the blue-sky law of Kan- 
sas, and that the defendant company 
having no permit or authority from the 
blue-sky board to sell its units, the 
transaction was in violation of the blue- 
sky law of the State of Kansas and was, 
and is, absolutely null and void. The 
court concluded that the royalty convey- 
ance should be canceled and that the 
|units issued to the plaintiff should be 
jcanceled and held for naught; it fur- 
ther allowed an attorneys’ fee of $250 
| to plaintiff’s attorneys. 
| The appellants urge that the trial 
court erred in finding that the blue-sky 
law of Kansas applied to the trans- 
action; that the court erred in quietin 
|title to plaintiff’s land when plainti 
failed to deliver into court the certificate 
for 2,240 units in the defendant com- 
pany, and that the court further erred 
in allowing plaintiff an attorneys’ fee. 
| Does the blue-sky law of Kansas (R. 
| 5. 17-1201 to 17-1222, inclusive) apply to 
| the transaction shown in this case? 
Appellants urge that inasmuch as they 
were engaged in forming a pool whereby 
'they took the royalty conveyance from 
the plaintiff and gave her in exchange 





| thereafter, on about June 10, 1927, she | there was introduced in evidence a copy} therefor the certificate for 2,240 units, 
|learned that the royalty pooling agree-|of the trust agreement under which the; this did not constitute a sale within 


| ment and conveyance covering her real 

estate provided for a term of not only 
| 21 years, but for as long as oil and gas 
| were thereafter produced in paying 
| quantities. 

She learned, also, that the company 
| was not a corporation and had no au- 
| thority to do business in the State of 
| Kansas; that the company is what is 
| known as a common-law trust under 


MT 





it, too? 





TR LTT rn 


| 


| 2 HAH 


Mid-Continnt Royalty Company was 
organized. This trust agreement was 
drawn in the manner and form of what 
is generally referred to as a “common 
law” or “Massachusetts trust.” 

It provided, in part, that the parties 
Graham and Cline entered into an agree- 
ment between them and together with 
| their assigns and successors under which 
{they became the trustees of the trust 










| and read it, do you realize that more than forty | 
thousand other people of broad contacts and in- 
telligent interest in national progress are reading 
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| the meaning of the blue-sky law. Appel- 
jJants admit that the blue-sky law does 
apply to the sale of securities or shares 
|of a common-law trust the same as to 
the stock of a corporation, and that this 
has been so decided by this court in 
Lumber Co, v. State Charter Board, 107 
Kan. 153, 190 Pac. 601. 
To be continued in the issue of 
July 20. 
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Valuable Data 


Expected From — 
Mississippi Tax 


Levy on Gross Sales Will 
Supply Information for! 
Revision of Tax System, | 
State Officer Says | 

| 
| 


‘ 


| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 








State of Mississippi: 
Jackson, July 18. 

The new gross sales tax law will pro- | 
vide Mississippi with some of the most | 
valuable and extensive statistics that| 
have ever been collected regarding the; 
State and its business, in the opinion of 
the secretary of the State tax commis- 
sion, A. S. Coody. 

When the tax returns for the first 
complete year have been compiled, the | 
State will have a record of the total 
gross income of every class of business | 
and profession in the State, he pointed | 
out. 

The joint revenue committee of the 
legislature estimated, after extensive in- 
vestigation, that there are 75,000 indi- 
viduals and firms in business in the} 
State. With the gross business of each | 
firm in the State available, valuable com- 
parative statements can be totaled by 
the commission, Mr. Coody said, which | 
can be used, if necessary, as a founda- 
tion for reorganization of the taxing} 
system. j 

Should the sales tax be as effective as 
Mr. Coody believes it will be, he is con- | 
fident that the legislature will use the} 
statistics available from the commission 
and make some rearrangement of the 
State’s tax structure. 

A general revision which would sim- 
plify the taxation problem could be| 
worked out, he believes, using but four | 
taxes, the ad valorem tax, the gross 
sales tax, the net income tax, and the 
corporation franchise tax. 

“This would guarantee a fair distri- 
bution of the tax burden and provide all 
the money necessary for operation of the 
State’s business,” Mr. Coody stated. 

Some changes in the sales tax may 
be necessary, he added, to provide that 
some classes now touched by high privi- 
lege taxes would pay higher sales taxes, | 
doing away with the privilege tax. 








No Property Tax Assessed 
In New Hampshire Town 


State of New Hampshire: 
Concord, July 18. 
There is one town in New Hampshire, | 
according to the State publicity depart- 
ment, in which residents are not required 
to pay property taxes. That is Hart's 
Location, which receives “credits,” 
chiefly on account of the railroad tax, 
that more than meet the town budget. 
The excess of receipts over expenditures | 
this year will be about $300, the de- 
partment states. The announcement fol- 
lows in full text: 


Hart’s Location has fewer than a dozen 
inhabitants and the taxable value of its 





property ranges from $60,000 to $80,000, | . 


depending upon the amount of cut lum- 
ber and wood subject to taxation in the 
town on April 1. 

Hari’s Location folks are subject to 
the same poll taxes and income taxes 
that are collected from citizens of other 
towns in the State but property taxes | 
give them no concern. 


| 
} 





Georgia to Assess Penalty 
On Delinquent Taxpayers 


State of Georgia: 
Atlanta, July 18. 


Only for “providential reasons” will 


delinquent taxpayers under the new} 
State net income tax law be allowed to 
escape the 25 per cent penalty for fail- 
‘ure to make returns and payment by 
July 15, it was announced that day by 
the State tax commissioner, R. C. Nor- 
man. Although the final day for pay- 
ment of the tax for the last quarter of 
1929 had been originally fixed for June 
15, the tax commissioner allowed an ad- 
ditional 31-day extension, explaining that 
his department would allow taxpayers all 
possible leeway. 

A 25 per cent penalty is assessed 
against those who failed to make return 
and payment by July 15 without an ex- 
cuse based on “providential causes,” Mr. 
‘Norman pointed out, and the penalty is 
increased to 50 per cent of the tax on 
those who refuse to make return on de- 
mand of the State tax department. Vio- 
Jation of the act also may be punished 
as a misdemeanor. 

Income tax collections up to this time | 
amount to $525,000, the commissioner | 
announced, falling about $300,000 short | 
of estimates as to the revenue the tax | 
would produce this year. 








Hearing Postponed 
In Chain Store Case 





Pipe Line Protest on Privilege | 
Tax Also Deferred 





State’ of Mississippi: 
Jackson, July 18. 

Hearings on applications for perma- 
nent injunctions to prevent enforcement 
of two chapters of the new 1930 “Mis- 
fissippi revenue laws, which were 
scheduled to start July 15, have been 
postponed without a definite date set, the 
assistant attorney general, J. A. Lauder- 
dale, has announced. 

In one suit District Judge Edwin R. 
Holmes, of the United States District 
Court for the Southern District of Mis- 
sissippi, issued a restraining order to the 
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‘Tax Appeals ito Be Heard 
| In New England Cities 


|. The Board of Tax Appeals announces 
| hearings to be held in Portland, Me., and 
'in. Boston, Mass. The Portland sessions 
will be held from July 21 to July 25, in- 
;clusiye, in the Federal building. The 
Boston hearings will be held in. Young’s 
| Hotel from July 28 to Aug. 8, inclusive. 
C. P. Smith, as Division No. 5 of the 
| Board, will preside at each hearing. Fol- 
lowing are the cases to be called: 
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Illinois—Property tax—Collection—Suit to enjoin collection—Arbitrary and 
fraudulent valuation—Sufficiency of allegations— , 

A bill alleging that complainant’s property had been valued for tax pur- 
poses at more than 150 per cent of its fair cash value, that other property 
in the same county had been assessed at less than 5 per cent, that the aver- 
age valuation in the city in which complainant’s property was situated was 
34.5 per cent, that the average throughout the State was 40 per cent, that 
the differences in valuation and assessment did not arise as the result of 
the fair exercise of honest judgment, but were the result of arbitrary and 
willful valuation, that the assessors had determined the valuations without 
system or uniformity and had grossly overvalued some property and had 
grossly undervalued other property, and that the board of review and the 





|H. F. Eaton Sons Co.; 31426, Princetown 
| Pulpwood Co.; 28394, Wade & Dunton Car- 
riage Co.; 28802, 30151, Merrill Trust Co. 
|& Subsidiary; 34145, | Peoples National 
Bank; 38803, Estate of James A. Dunning; 
| 26402, Smith & Rumery Co.; 29071, Whit- 
jing Lumber Co.; 29024, S. L. Crosby Co.-; 


i ' |41334, David Schwartz: 41335, i 
board of assessors planned to make unequal and ununiform assessments in |] } Schwartz & ena cay? ~ ens 
the county, and as a part of their plan withheld publication of the assessment Boston, Mass.: July 28, 29157, Melrose 


Trust Co. 
| July 29, 20180, Raymond Syndicate, Inc.; 
| 29947, Washburn Realty Co., Ltd.; 31488, 
| Oliver Building Trust. 
| July 30, 32642, J. 
45743, Francis R. Hart. 
July 31, 30388, Athol Manufacturing Co. 


lists on the express ground that such publication would reveal the inequality 
and lack of uniformity in assessment, tvas sufficient, on demurrer, to entitle 
complainant to an injunction @gainst the collection of the taxes on his prop- 
erty, since the facts alleged by the bill, and admitted by the demurrer, showed 
that there were differences in valuation that could not have been the result 
of differences of opinion, but were arbitrary, willful and fraudulent as to 
complainant, and that the only relief available to complainant was an in- 
junction against the collection of the taxes on his property. Douglas v. Hard- 
ing; Aldrick v. Same. (Ill. Sup. Ct.)—V U, S. Daily 1598, July 19, 1930. 


Everett Holbrook; 


| 40492, Johnson Realty Trust; 45837, Royce 
| W. Gilbert; 45838, Linwood C. Chase. 
| Aug. 1, 33048, Frederick L. -Cleveland; 
| 26074, Luciue H. Elmer; 14941, Frederick 
H. Nash. 

Aug. 4, 39352, Daniel Walsh; 39488, Es- 
|tate of A. J., Blood. 
Aug. 5, 41319, Estate of Adelaide 





Illinois—Property tax—Assessment—Valuation—Determination—Fair and 
honest judgment— 

The valuation of property for taxing purposes must be the result of fair 
and honest judgment and not of mere will.—Douglas v. Harding; Aldrich v. 


Same. (Ill. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily 1598, July 19, 1930. 


E. 


{tate of Margaret A. Brigham. 
Aug. 6, 36457, Estate of D. M. James. 





Illinois—Judgments—Res adjudicata—Decree enjoining collection of taxes 
on certain property—Conclusiveness as to other property— 

A decree enjoining the collection of taxes on certain real estate on the 
ground that the valuation was arbitrary, willful and fraudulent as to the 
owner, and not the result of fair and honest judgment, is not res adjudicata 
as to the validity of the assessments on other property.—Douglas v. Hard- 
ing; Aldrich v. Same. (Ill. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily 1598, July 19, 1930. 





cash value. The valuations determine 


d 
| by the individual assessors were not in- 
tended even to represent full value or 


|} any uniform fixed percentage of full 
value. 
der-value most of the property, but with- 
out system or uniformity, with the re- 
sult that some property was grossly 
| over-valued and some property, grossly 
| under-avlued, so that the amount of 

taxes which any particular parcel, block 

or district of land was called upon to 
| pay depended solely on the individual 
| assessor’s whim, the amount of the for- 


Decisions of Board of ‘Tax Appeals 


and not an ordinary and necessary 
business expense. (Following Union 
National Bank, 18 B. T. A. 468.) 

| International Register Co.* Docket No. 
47084. 

Under the rev@hue act .of 1926; 
sections 206(b) and 206(e), the ag- 
gregate of net losses for the cal- 
endar years 1923 and 1924 can not 
be applied against net incomes for 
the calendar years 1925 and 1926. 
Section 206(b) is prospective and 
the unabsorbed portion of a_ net 
loss for the year 1923 can not be 


Promulgated July 18 
E. L. Potter. Docket No. 25544. 

1. Attorney’s Fees: Amounts paid 
individually by a large stockholder 
in a hotel corporation who was also 
its president and manager in re- 
sisting a law suit against the cor- 
poration are deductible where the 
object was to oust him from the 
control and management, of the 
hotel. ‘ 

2. Repairs: Expenses for repairs 
to residence used for rental pur- 
poses allowed as a deduction. 


;community, the use to which the land 


_Complainant charges, upon informa- 
tion and belief, that the board of asses- 


vidual assessors without the exercise of 
|any judgment with respect thereto by 
the board of assessors, and that the 
| board of review confirmed substantially 





3. Deductions for bad debts and applied against net income for the ee . n I i 
traveling expenses disallowed for year 1926, | See Sach wenuntienn Satie cosebneretion 
See : |The Royal Syndicate, Docket No8.\ form, The bill also alleged the board of 

Albert T. Scharps. Docket No. 21457. 37374, 39101, 40685. | assessors and board of review knew that 


Petitioner held not taxable as a 
corporation during the years in- 
volved. Myers, Long and Co., 14 
B. T. A. 460. 

"yatt C. Hedrick. Docket No. 43331. 

In 1923 the petitioner was presi- 
dent and general manager of a con- 


Net Loss: A loss sustained by pe- 
titioner resulting from loans to a 
corporation is not a deductible net 
loss within the meaning of section 
204(a) of the revenue act of 1921, 
or of section 206(f) of the revenue 
act of 1924. 

Idem: Losses resulting from deal- 


for years it had been the practice 
throughout the State to assess real prop- 
erty at 40 per cent of its value, but de- | 
| spite this knowledge the assessing au- | 
| thorities assessed complainant’s property | 
at 145 per cent of its value. 


Inequitable Conduct 


P ae tala ea ee eae struction company of which he | 
ings In stocks as an investment are | owned 80 per cent of the capital | Called Deliberate 
not deductible as net losses under stock. The corporstion became in- | 


The board of review and board of as- 
sessors planned to make unequal and 
uniform assessments in Cook County, | 
and as a part of their plan withheld pub- | 
lication of the assessment lists on the ex- 
press ground that such publication would 
| reveal the inequalities and lack of uni- 
|formity in assesment and enable tax- 
payers to obtain relief from illegal and 
unlawful assessments; that knowing the 
average of assessments of real estate | 
throughout the State was 40 per cent of 
the full value, the authorities stated pub- | 
licly that they would assess residence 
property at 25 per cent of its full value | 
and business property at 60 per cent; | 
that with the knowledge of average as- | 
sessments throughout the State and be- 
ing charged with the duty of equalizing 
assessments, the members of the board 
of review stated that on certain down-| 
town streets the assessed value was as 
high as 80 per cent and in some cases 
100 per cent of full value. 


| The valuation of property for taxing 
H ; | purposes must be the result of honest | 
counties to a valuation between 40 and 50 | judgment and not of mere will. (Chi- 


per cent of the fair cash value of the | (8° ee ee a ae Railroad | 
lands in each county, and since that time | (23.9), Oe (8 O81). An assessing 

hd | body has the right, s 
the average valuation for purposes of | y oe ah mee Se Be oete, 
assessment of real property throughout ' mining values, but it has no right to fix 


said sections. 

The Dime Bank of Lansford, Pa. Docket 
No. 39712. 

Where the petitioner purchased 
the accounts and deposits of a pri- 
vate bank and the private banker 
rendered services in holding and 
transferring the accounts and so- 
licited new ones, the consideration 
paid him was a capital expenditure 





solvent and was dissolved in 1924, 
,the petitioner losing his investment 
therein. Held, that the loss sus- 
tained was not a loss “resulting 
from the operation of any trade or 
business regularly carried on by the 
taxpayer” within the provisions of 
section 204(a) of the revenue act 
of 1921. Fridolif Pabst, 6 B. T. A. 
843. 





“A Showing Unfair Valuation — 


Is Held to Justify Tax Injunction 


State 





Procedural Questions Held Favorable to Taxpayer in ‘Ac- 
tion Seeking Relief From Alleged Arbitrary Levies 








State of Illinois: Springfield 


A bill in a suit to enjoin the collection equalized value of lands in the several 
of taxes against certain property in Chi- 
cago which alleges, among other things, 
that the complainant’s property had} 
been valued at more than 150 per cent! 
of its fair cash value, that some otherx | 
property in the county has been assessed | 
at less than 5 per cent, that the average | 
valuation was 34.5 per cent in the} County has been about 40 per cent of ful! | 
county, and 40 per cent throughout the! value and in the year 1927 remained at| 


State, at the differences did not anor i 
oe ae Z the fair caunaiia | substantially 40 per cent of full value. | th 


of honest judgment, has been held by 
the Supreme Court of Illinois to state 
a good cause of action. 

The aliegations of the bill, it is stated 
in the opinion, show that the taxpayer 
could not have obtained relief in any 
proceeding before taxing or reviewing 
bodies and that he necessarily sought 
a court of equity in which to proceed. 
It was, therefore, held unnecessary for 
the taxpayer to exhaust his legal rem- 
edies before the tax reviewing board. 


to exercise its own judgment in deter- 


exercise of judgment, 
wart, 315 Ill. 25.) 


In Pacifie Hotél Co. v. Lieb, 83 Ill. 602, 


| review of Cook County, Ill, in the yout] Des De Susteer seas ae been 

27 eens dies es s —must reason- 
1927 and for many years prior, have | ably have known that it was aaaes 
| likewise deliberately and imtentionally |—it is accepted as evidence of a fraud 


of assessment at its fair cash value but | the court will interpose.” In People’s 
have deliberately and arbitrarily assessed | Gas Light Co. v. Stuckart, 286 Ill. 164, 
| it at less than its fair cash value. Some| the court said an overvaluation of prop- 
of the real property in Cook County is | erty may be so excessive and made under 
now assessed at less than 5: per cent of | Suchecircumstances as to justify the con- 
its fair cash value and other real prop-; clusion that it was not honestly made 
erty at more than 150 per cent of its) and was known to be excessive. It was 
"caren ‘ | fair cash value. | further stated that “a willful disregard 
JOSEPHINE H. DouGLas v. GEORGE F.| ‘hese differ ee : by the members of the board of a known 
HARDING, COUNTY TREASURER; FRED-| souament of Teel biel aren _ duty for the purpose of producing a re- 
ERICK C. ALDRICH. V. SAME; ILLINOIS | the result of the exercise of any hon- | S¥!t which could not otherwise have been 
SUPREME Court, Nos. 19285-19295. | est’ judgment but are the result of an| Produced may be urged against an as- 
Appeals from the Circuit Court, Cook | arbitrary and willful placing of values | S°8sment as a fraud. 
County. | by the board of assessors and the board| Fair Exercise of Judgment 
JoHN A. SWANSON, State’s Attorney, | of review. In 1927 the assessed valua- Held Be T. ° ° 
Louis H. GEIMAN, Asst. State’s At-| tion of real _property in Cook County | eld to Be Taxpayer's Right 
torney (HAYDEN N. BELL of counsel) | outside of \cago averaged approxi- According to the allegations of the 
for appellant; Scort, BANcRorT, Mar- mately 25 per cent of the full value. | bill, . . 
"iN & MacLeisH (Lester L. Fak, | The eee asaemaed valuation in Chi- 
LELAND K. NEEVES, CHARLES M. Price, | C@80 In 1923 as 34.5 per cent; in 1924, 
JOSEPH W. TOWNSEND of counsel) for a ve cent; in 1925, 31.2 per cent; in 
appellees, 926, 51.3 per cent; in 1927, 35.9 per 
The opinion of the court, delivered cent of full value, ; 
June 20, follows in full text: | _— - no ,vnifore: assessment Or 
Per Curiam: Frederick C. Aldrich, | Y@'U8aUon of real property in Cook Coun- 
trustee, filed a bill in the circuit ‘cae ‘T or Chicago. In 1927, in the towns in 
ot Cook County against Geonge F, Hard-| the county ouside of Chiengo, the town 
ing, county treasurer and_ ex-officio) (yy °™ fn . = : ; . 
}county @llector of Cook County, to en- | erty within their respective towns and 


| 





145 per cent of its actual value and more 
than three and one-half times the as- 
sessed value in the State generally. The 
‘demurrer, of course, admits @he allega- 
| tions of the bill as to the facts. In State 
| Board of Equalization v. People, 191 Ill. 
ja petition for mandamus was filed to 
compel the State board of equalization 
to assess the property of certain corpo- 
| rations, The respondents offered no evi- 
; dence on the hearing but urged the pe- 


of the downtown district, it is the prac-| their case upon the law and to entirely 
tice of the board of assessors to divide | ignore the facts, and we are of the opin- 
the city into five districts and to assign|ion that the court, upon this record, not 
| to each of the five assesors the task of | only-properly held the law, but also the 
| making land valuations in his district. | facts, against them.” 


Appraisals Said to Be Under the numerous decisions of this 


; was overruled, and the defendant hav- } 
| ing elected to stand by it, a decree was | 
entered granting the relief prayed for, 
|and the defendant has appealed. 

The bill alleged that the complainant 
in 1927, the year of the quadrennial as- 





Penney Company, operating a group of 
grocery stores, prohibiting the State 
from collecting the so-called “chain store 
tax” chapter of the sales or gross in- 
come tax. The chapter provides a double 
tax for owners of five or more stores, 
retail businesses generally being taxed 
% per cent while chain stores are taxed 
% per cent. 

The other case involves the privilege 
tax on pipe lines and is being contested 
by the Interstate Natural Gas Co., to 

ich Judge Holmes issued a restrainin 

der to prohibit collection of taxes. The 
company contends section 163 of the 
| law is unconstitutional in that it at- 
tempts to interfere with interstate com- 
“merce. 
_ Should the injunctions be made perma- 
ment at the hearing the State probably 
will appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
_ United States, Mr. Lauderdale declared. 


; court the property owner is entitled to a 
sessment of real estate, and for some — ; ‘ i 

| years before, was the owner of the real Accepted as Matter of Form fair and honest exercise of judgment in 
; estate in question, consisting of 13.6 Valuation is determined by each as- 


assessing propenty, Where intent or de- 
Ser oe uO : S- | si i t to be shown or is mate- 

acres of vacant land at Homan Avenue! sessor individually, without the appli- oe See nae ; 

| and Thirty-first Street, in Chicago, and | 0 pror, | Tislly involved, consideration may al- 

/ contained the following allegations: 


cation of any uniform rule or method, or,| ways be given to collateral facts and 
| cont _ | in fact, of any rule or method whatso- | circumstances. In Bottomley v. United 
| For many years the taxing authori- | ever. In determining assessments for | States, 1 Story, 135, the question of the 
| ties of the State of Illinois generally | his district the assessor acts independ-j gefendant’s fraudulent intent in under- 
have disregarded the provisions of the | ently and upon his own resources and on | valuing imports was involved and evi- 
| statutes which require an assessment to| his own private opinion of values and | dence was offered of similar instances 
be based upon the full, fair cash value} conditions in the district. Usually the | The court held the evidence was com- 
of property, and have deliberately and | assessor assesses the land in the district | petent, and said: “In most cases of 
intentionally valued real property fer|in which he has his political root. It conspiracy and fraud the question of in- 
| purposes of assessment at less than its t 
full value, 


isnot the practice of the board or of the! tent or purpose or design in the act 
| assessors to maintain a file of informa- | { 
In 1919 the State tax commission raised 
the valuations in all counties where the 


tion bearing on land values, and fre- 

; quently the only information which. the 
| value was fixed by the local assessor at | 48sessor possesses is the assessments of 
| ons than 40 per cent and lowered it in| the preceding quadrennial, He there-; more or less stringency and often oc- 
all counties where the valuation was | fore copies those figures. |curring, not merely between the same 
higher than 50 per cent of the cash In 1927 no effort was made to obtain} parties but between the party charged 
value, by adding or deducting a per cent Y 
for equalization that would bring the 





| honest or fraudulent, rarely admits of 
| direct and positive proof but it is to be 





erty in Chicago to determine its fair | persons; and in all cases where the guilt 


f 
é 


Portland: 22527, E. B. Draper Co.; 31425, | 


| 38474, 41982, Estate of Charles J. Shugrue; | 


| White; 46191, L. G. Hathaway; 21223, Es-| 


_The assessors, it is charged, ac- | 
tually intended to, and in fact did, un- | 


mer assessment, the character of the| 


was put, and, frequently, the ownership. | 


sors, without any independent considera- | 
tion as a board, accepted the valuations | 
and assessments thus made by the indi- | 


| such intent or knowledge are proper evi- 


the State of Illinois outside of Cook | Valuation by its will, alone, without the | g 
(People v. Ste- | 


the court said that where “the valuation | 
The board of assessors and board of | is so grossly out of the way as to show | 


| failed to value real estate for purposes | upon his part against the taxpayer, and | 


appellee’s property was assessed at | 


awe ene “hai ir paid Pe | assessed such property on the basis of 15| titioners failed to make a case. This 
aoe See Setaren . a 7) obo per cent of full value, the average | court held otherwise, and said: “The | 
| Geek County. A demurrer to the bil | “ame 25 per cent. In Chicago, outide | respondents, however, saw fit to rest 


|done, whether innocent or illegal, whether 


| deducted from various circumstances of | 


an intelligent appraisal of all real prop-| with the conspiracy or fraud and third | 
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| 


shown the practical contacts between 


Communications. 


Officer in Charge Radio & Sound 
Department 
| ITH nearly 400 radio stations, 
| ashore and_afloat, in daily opera- 
tion, the United States Navy 
maintains perhaps the largest single 
radio organization in existence. 

It is the function of the radio and 
sound division of the Navy’s Bureau 
of Engineering to keep this organiza 
tion going, from the mechanical side. 
The division is responsible for the 
design, manufacture, test, installation, 
maintenance, repair and alteration of 
radio and underwater sound installa- 
tion on board ship and ashore, and 





| 
| 


| 
| 


for preparing and progressing the 
; radio and sound modernization pro- 
grams. 


This division also has cognizance of 
all matters relating to the design, 
manufacture, installation, mainte- 
nance, repair and operation of air- 
craft radio installations and_ radio 
installations on vessels primarily for 
aeronautical use, but their design and 
installation is contingent upon ap- 
proval of the Bureau of Aeronautics. 

And, aside from these practical ap- 
plications of radio and sound, the di- 
vision is responsible for all radio. re- 
search, conducted under its super- 
vision largely at the Naval Research 
Laboratory at Bellevue, D. C. Re- 
search in radio is inherently a, con- 
tinuing proposition; it is never com- 


pleted. 

A STRIKING example of the pace 
~“ of radio development is reflectet 
in the experiences of the Navy in but 
the past decade. Before the World 
War ships of the Navy carried one 
or two transmitters of the “spark” or 
“arc” types, emitting what are known 
as damped waves. These emissions 
were broad, and were conducive to 
the creation of interference. The ap- 
paratus was cumbersome and required 
high power for the coverage of even 
short distances. Then, with the World 
War, came the development of the 
vacuum tube transmitter and the use 
of the “short waves,” which permitted 
the building of much less complicated 
apparatus, and the use of lower.power 
for contacts at great distances. Con- 
sequently, instead of just one or two 
transmitters the larger vessels now 
have multiple transmitter  installa- 
tions, allowing operation on the vari- 
ous bands reserved for nayal com- 


munication. 

Visual radio, or the transmission 
of photographs, maps, facsimiles, 

and television, now are in the process 


In the next of this series on “Commun 
of July 21, Capt. S. C. Hooper, Director 
of Naval Operations, Department of t 
of radio in Navy operations. 

Copyright 1930 by The United Sta 


* * * 


~ ~ 





of the party depends upon the intent, | 
purpose or design with which the act was 
done or upon his guilty knowledge there- 
of, I understand it to be a general rule 
that collateral facts may be examined 
into in which he bore a part, for the 
purpose of establishing such guilty in- 
tent, design, purpose or knowledge. 
* * * In short, wherever the intent or 
guilty knowledge of a party is a mate-| 
rial ingredient in the issue of a case, | 
these collateral facts tending to establish 


| 


dence.” This principle has been _ rec- 
gnized by this court in Taylor Coal Co. 
v. Dawes, 220 Ill. 145, Blalock v. Randall, | 
|76 id. 224, and Lockwood v. Doane, 107 
id. 235. 

In Taylor v. Louisville and Nashville 
Railroad Co. 88 Fed. 350, the court, by 
Mr. Justice Taft, said the whole assess- 
ment on all classes of property was to be 
regarded as but one judgment, and that 
| if fraud entered into such judgment any- 
one injuriously affected thereby had the 
right to complain, “and this is true al- 
|though the particular assessing board 
lassessing the complainant’s property 
| may have ben wholly free from fault, of 

fraud or intentional discrimination.” 

| 

|the differences in value of the various 
| kinds of property could not have been 
ithe result of differences of opinion but 
| were arbitrary and willful on the part 
|of the taxing authorities. The allega- 
| tions of the bill, we think, satisfactorily 
show that appellee could not have ob- 
tained relief against the arbitrary, will- 
ful and apparently fraudulent. assess- 
ments made, in any proceeding before 
the taxing or reviewing bodies and he 
necessarily sought a court of equity in 
which to proceed. 

In Hills v. Exchange Bank, 105 U. S. 
319, the court said it was unnecessary to 
show that the objecting taxpayer had ex- 
ecuted and filed affidavits or demands, as 
required under the New York statute 
in order that he might offset debts 
against the value 0. his bank stock. The 
eourt said: “It is a general rule that 


| 


act is necessary to, the establishment of 
any right against another party, this 
tender or offer to perform is waived or 


ably certain that the offer will be re- 
fused—that payment or performance will 
not be accepted. * * * Without elab- 
|orating the matter, we are of opinion 
that, considering the decision of the court 
of appeals of New York, the action of the 
assessors in the case of Williams and 
their own testimony in this case, it is 
entirely clear that all affidavits and de- 
mands for deduction which could or 


disregarded and unavailing, and that the 


known to all persons interested, that no 
deductions for debts would be made in 
the valuation of bank shares for taxa- 
tion.” ‘ 

Appellant states that the bill is di- 
visible in twa_parts, one of which makes 
up the volume 6€ the bill and consists of 
general allegations of fraud and _ in- 
equality against all the assessments in 
| Cook County for the year 1927 and years 
prior thereto, and have no relation to the 
assessment complained of except that 
such assessment is one of the total as- 
sessments for one of the years embraced 
in the condemnations of the bill. Appel- 
lant says the other allegations relate to 
the assessment ‘complained of and are in 











Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Maneuvering of Modern Fleet 
Said to Require Aid of Radio. 


| Air, Surface and Subsurface Craft Controlled by Means 
Of Modern Apparatus 





Topic IV—Communications: Radio 
In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


their place in the administrative organi 


By Comdr. E. C. Raguet, 


constitute fraud in the assessment of| Histoire economique et sociale de la 
|appellee’s property, and of that subject.| guerre mondiale. (Serie roumanie).) 185 
the court will take jurisdiction. The bill} Pew Haven, Yale SOITarHy Quee, 

- ¢ . ; Jad. 30-13997 
alleges, among other allegations, that! Baikie, James. The ancient East and its 
the board of review and the board of story, by... 472 p, illus. London, T. 
|assessors deliberately and intentionally! c¢, & 'E.'C. Jack, 1929. 30-13886 
refused to publish the assessment list for! Balderston, C. Canby. Group incentives; 


In the instant case it is apparent that | 


when the tender of performance of an| 


becomes unnecessary when it is reason- | 


| might have been made would have been | 


assessors had a fixed purpose, generally | 


AvuTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
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of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
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‘Elmslie, Wallace Parker. Calcium and mag- 
nesium relations in the animal. By... 
and H. Steenbock. (Thesis (Ph. D.)— 
University of Wisconsin, 1928. “Re- 
printed from the Journal of biological 
chemistry, vol. Ixxxii, nov 3, June, 1929.”) 
p. 611-632, illus. Baltimore, Md., 1929. 

30-13651 
| Fabian, Frederick William. ... The influ- 
ence upon bacterial viability of various 
anions in combination with sodium by... 
and C.-E. A. Winslow. p. 265-291. Balti- 

more, Md., 1929. 30-13650 

| Forsyth, Andrew Russell. ... Mathematics 

| in life and thought; a lecture delivered 

at the college on November 14, 1928. 34 

p. Cardiff, Pub. by the University of 

Wales press board on behalf of the Col- 


divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
zations. The present series deals with 


Division, Bureau of Engineering, 
of the Navy 





of development. In the Navy they will 


prove invaluable, and research is go- | _ lege, 1929. 30-13653 
ing forward together with experi- | King, Arthur Scott... . The electric-fur- 
mental operations between ships and nace spectrum of hafnium. (Contribu- 


tions from the Mount Wilson observatory. 
no. 384.) 9 p. Chicago, 1929. 30-1368 
.. Lawn sports, comprising roque, croquet, 
golf-croquet, clock-golf, archery, tether 
ball, garden hockey, lawn hockey, Amer- 
ican and British croquet rules, in addi- 


shore stations especially equipped 
tor such work. 

For its radio and sound operations, 
the Navy has an operating expendi- 


| ; 
| 
ture of approximately $3,000,000. This | 


is for the maintenance of radio and tion to which are included rules for 
sound in the fleet, and covers all new | cricket and pin ball, basket goal, bad- 
apparatus required in the continuing a. te — secees  tieaeee 
modernization Pere?) an ie = | “red cover” series of athletic handbooks, 
the upkeep and operation of shore | no. 43R.) 186 p., illus. N. Y., American 


communication, which links the ad- 
ministrative heads of the Government 
in Washington with all naval districts 
and possessions and with ships the 
world over. 

There are 51 shore traffic stations in 
active operation. In addition there are 
50 radio compass stations, providing 
24 hours’ service to ships on the high 
seas and to aircraft in the determina- 


30-°3789 
My system of con- 
N. Y., Simon 

30-13785 


sports publishing co., 1930. 
enz, Sidney Samuel. 
tract bidding. 85 p., illus. 
& Schuster, 1930. 

| Miller, Francis Trevelyan. The fight to 
econquer the ends of the earth; Byrd’s 
great adventure, with the complete story 
of all polar explorations for one thou- 
sand years, by ... with forewords by 
General A. W. Greely and Dr. Henry Fair- 
field Osborn, illustrated: photographs, 


| L 
| 


tion of their bearings. Afloat there historic prints, etc. 383 p., illus. Phil. 
are some 275 ships—all carrying | The John C. Winston co., 1930. 30-13788 
radio. Muller-Hauff, Albert. Automobile steels, 
. = by . . and Dr‘-Ing. Karl Stein; trans- 
‘ . lated from the German by Hans Gold- 

: : ia } 
LL THESE radio operations are | cchmidt with addition of chapters on S. 


A. E. standards on test specimens and 
steel specifications and fractures of au- 
tomobile parts, and new authentic mate- 


carried over channels specifically 
set aside by Presidential mandate, for 


S - : | : : ; 
the Navy. To avoid interference the | rial in 13 tables furnished by leading 
: . | American and European’ automobile 
equipment must be of the most mod- | oi, 219 p., illus. N. Y, J.. Wiley 
ern types. Aircraft likewise must be | & sons, 1930. 30-13790 


radio equipped, and research is con- 
stantly going forward with the ob- 


|The New Healthyland; a book of health 
stories, pictures, plays, verses and let- 


me es ters for children. 168 p., illus. Chicago, 
jective of intproving plane to plane, | Hygeia, 1930. 30-13782 
plane to ground and plane to ship | Newark, N. J. Free public library. The 


communication. nine branch libraries of the Public li- 


overlooked if the vital communication 
facilities of the fleet are to be main- 


30-13792 
Pagel, Herbert Armin. Studies on the higher 


Increasing dependence upon the use brary of Newark, N. J., compiled by 
of radio in the Navy has resulted from | , Eleanor Shane under the direction of 
substantial improvement in the art | os al Nagy relay oo ee 
and this, a turn, has resulted mn en | Norris, Earle Bertram. “Heat power, by... 
ever-growing demand for additional and Eric Therkelsen. 1st ed. 376 p. ¢ 
equipment. This demand can not be | illus. N. Y., McGraw-Hill book co., 1930. 





tained on a par with those of other oxides of some rare-earth elements, by 
nations . (Thesis (Ph. D.)—University of 
a . Minnesota, 1927.) p. 42-54, illus. Easton, 

A modern fleet composed of numer- Pa.. 1999. 30-13647 


ous types of vessels and aircraft op- 
erating at high speeds and disposed 
over and under a sea area of several 
hundred square miles, can be ma- 
neuvered only by radio. 

Therefore it appears inevitable that 
the allocation of funds for radio afloat 
must be continued from year to year, 
not only to effect a steady improve- 
ment in the overall status of modern- 


Rice, James. Introduction to statistical me- 
chanics for students of physics and phys- 
ical chemistry, by ... with a foreword 
by F. G. Donnan. 333 p, London, Con- 
stable & co., 1930. 30-13774 

Sayers, William Christopher Berwick. The 
revision of the stock of a public library. 
54 p. London, Grafton & co., 1929. 

30-13780 

Shaw, Margaret Fenton, A _microchemical 

study of the fruit coat of Nelumbo Intea. 


ization, but to meet increasing de- (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Ohio state university, 
mands for additional equipment as it 1927. “Papers from the Department. of 
is developed. botany, the Ohio state university, no. 
prea a E ‘ 209.”) 23 p.. illus. m, N. Y 
ications: Radio” to appear in the issue 1929.” degen Pe sek 


Naval Communications, Office of Chief 


: . : Smith, Carleton Neikirk. Adhesion ten- 
he Navy, will discuss further phases ; 


sion values of different types of carbon 
black against water and against benzene. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—University of Michigan, 
1929.) 15 p., illus, Easton, Pa., Mack 
printing company, 1929. 30-13794 
Wright, Prudence B. . . . The Wright A* 
B* C* shorthand; a 30-day course with 
alphabet and sounds... compiled by the 
Wright textbook co., Fort Worth, Tex. 
1 v. Fort Worth, Press of the Stafford- 
Lowdon co., 1930. 30-13777 


tes Daily Publishing Corporation. 


——— ——— ee 


the form of general conclusions. Appel- 
lant contends it.is necessary, in order to! 
enjoin a tax on the ground of fraud, that | 
the complainant show affirmatively he! 
has exhaused his legal remedies before 
the reviewing board. Fraud is an inde- 
pendent ground for the exercise of equit- 
able jurisdiction. (Porter v. Rockford, 
Rock Island & St. Louis Railread Co. v. 
Cole, supra.) | 

In this case the bill alleges facts which | 





Antipa, Grigorie. . L’Occupation en- 
nemie de la Roumanie et ses conse- 
quences economiques et sociales, par... 
(Carnegie endowment for international 
peace Division of economics and history. 


the purpose of preventing equal and non-| some variations in the use of group bonus 


discriminatory taxes. That allegation of; and gang piece work. (Industrial re- 
fact is admitted by the demurrer. By anaren Seperonens. Wharton school of 
their action the assessing authorities de-| ee commerce, University att 
feated the remedy of appellee for pur- 171 p. Phil., University of Pennsylvania 
suing his course of law. Under the facts! press, 1930. 30-13861 
alleged in the bill appellee had ‘the right! Bellanca aircraft corporation. The Bel- 
to resort to a court of equity. | uot Pacemaker. 11 p., illus. New Cas- 

Appellant insists that to sustain the} + aa Bellanca aircraft “a 


bili in this case will have the effect of 
|invalidating as fraudulent all the assess- | 
|ments of Cook County in the year in- 
volved and will be res judicata against 
ithe tax collector in case, of all taxes in- 
volved in the bill. The bill in this case 
| seeks to enjoin the collection of the tax) 
;}upon appellee’s property, in which no| 
lother person is concerned. The only 
|thing litigated is the validity of the 
| assessment on appellee’s property, and a} 
| decision of that question cannot operate | 
as res judicata as to any other taxpayer | 
or any other property. One taxpayer may 


Bowers, Edison Louis. TS it safe to work? 
\ study of industrial accidents. (Pub- 
lications of the Pollak foundation for 
economic research, no. 12.) 229 p. Bos- 
ton, Houghton Mifflin co., 1930. 30-13863 

Briggs, Thomas Henry. ... The great in- 
vestment: secondary education in a de- 
mocracy. (The Inglis lecture, 1930.) 143 
p. Cambridge, Harvard university press, 
1930. 30-13987 

Carteret, Sir George. The Barbary voyage 
of 1638, now first printed from the orig- 
inal manuscript of Sir George Carteret 
in the possession of Boies Penrose. 4) 

| p. Phil., 1929. 30-13888 

Codel, Martin. Radio and its future, edited 


|seek relief as to his own property and| py !.. 349 p. N. Y., Harper & brothers, 
|the other taxpayers may not do so. The; 1930, 30-13857 
allegations of the fraudulent practices of | Coulter, Vincil Carey. Manual and exercise 


book for first year college English, by... 


the assessor and board of review were ’ re E 
and Lois Law. 110 p. N. Y., The Ronald 


|for the purpose of showing fraud in| 


4 ’ hee o | press co., 1930. 30-13985 

|them and not a direct attack upon - of Crump, Nannie-Mayes. The life story of 
the taxes levied against everybody Cur-) “Walter M. Lampton; golden memories @ 

| ing that time. and silver linings. 72 p. Gulfport, Miss., 


Harding,! The Dixie press, 1929. 30-13993 
h| Davies, Thomas Frederick, bp. The charm 
| of trees, by... 125 p. N. Y., Fleming 
H. Revell co., 1929. 30-13989 


State Books and 
Publications 


Another case (Douglas v. n 
No. 19285) has been consolidated wit 
|this case. The bill and facts are sub-| 
| stantially the same except the names of | 
|the complainants and description of the 
property. The determination of this case 
{controls the decision of the Douglas case. | 
| We are of opinion that the bill was aj 
/ good bill and stated a cause of action for | 
|fraudulent assessment of appellee’s 
|property. The demurrer admitted the| 
facts pleaded, and under them the law, 








publications 


Information regarding these 





. : : : may be obtained by writing to the de- 
ee appellee's right to the relief partment in the ‘State given below. 

| sought, and the trial court properly | vey Yerk—Ninth Annual Repert of the 
overruled appellant’s demurrer and)“ port of New York Authority, Created by 





















|awarded an injunction to appellee as| 
| prayed in his bill. 
The decrees are affirmed. 


Between the States of New 
York and New Jersey and Ratified by 
Congress, Albany, 1929. 

New Jersey—Twenty-third Annual Report 
of the Commissioner of Motor Vehicles 
of the State of New Jersey, William L, 

| Dill, Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, 

| Trenton, 29. 

| New Jersey—Twenty-fourth Annual Report 
of the Commissioner of Motor Vehicles 


Compact 
| 





Government Books 
and Publications 





: ; of the State of New Jersey, Trenton, 
| Documents described under this heading | 1930, 

| are obtainable at prices stated, exclu-| Masgachusetts—Annual Report of the 
| sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- Horticultural Society of the State of 


Massachusetts, E. H. Wilson, Chairman, 
Boston, 1930. 

New Jersey—Annual Report of the State 
Board of Education and of the Commis- 


sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not | 
the card numbers, should be given. sioner of Education of New Jersey, Tren- 
eneral Rules and Regulations Prescribed (ton, 1929. 

by the Board of Supervising Inspectors, N&w Jersey—Report of the Commission to 





|G 


| cean and Coastwise, April 1, -1930.| Study State and County Aid to General 
| Steamboat Inspection Service, United | Hospitals of the State of New Jersey, 
| States Department of Commerce. Free. George O'Hanlon, M. D., Medical Di- / 
| 7 8380-26774 rector, Trenton, 1929. = 
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P on of Oil Potato Output Will Exceed 


roducti 


By Flood Method 
Is Illegal in Ohio 


Attorney General Bettman 
Rules That State May 
Bring Suit Against Lessee 
When Method Is Used 


State of Ohio: 
Columbus, July 18. 

The use of the flood method for pro- 
ducing oil is prohibited by Ohio statutes, 
according to an opinion by the attorney 
general, Gilbert Bettman, and the de- 
partment of industrial relations, division 
of mines, may cause a suit to be insti- 
tuted when the owner of the land or 
lease upon which the flood method is 
used does not bring suit for the recov- 
ery of penalties provided by law. | 

In reply to an inquiry by the chief of 
the division of mines, E. W. Smith, the 
attorney general, after discussing the 
law, gives his opinion in full text as fol- 
lows: - 

1. By virtue of the provisions of sec- 
tion 673 of the Genera! Code, the use 
of the flood method for producing oil in 
the coal bearing or coal producing town- 
ships is prohibited, and by virtue of the 
provisions of sections 6311 and 6312, 
General Code, the flood method used for 
the production of oil is prohibited as to 
oil wells outside of the coal bearing or 
coal producing townships. 

2. By virtue of the provisions of sec- 
tion 914 of the General Code, the chief 
oil inspector may issue any instructions 
and regulations to deputy oil inspectors 
to prevent and stop the use of the flood 
method for the recovery of oil from oil 
wells in coal bearing and coal producing 
townships, and may institute criminal 
prosecutions for the violation of the pro- 








visions of section 973 of the General | 


Code. 

3. The department of industrial rela- 
tions, division of mines, may cause to 
be instituted under the provisions of 
section 6319 of the General Code a civil 
suit for the recovery of a penalty of 
$1,000 by a resident of the State, for 
violation of section 6312 of the General 
Code, when a person, copartnership or 
corporation owning the land or lease 
upon which the flood method is used, or 
who is the owner or lessee of land ad- 


joining or adjacent to the land on which | 


such well is located, or is the lessee of 
any such land under a lease for oil pr 
gas, fails to bring a suit within a rea- 
sonable time and to prosecute such suit 
with all convenient speed, and under the 
provisions of section 6319 of the Gen- 
eral Code the department of industrial 
relations, division of mines, may cause 
to be instituted by a resident of the 
State a civil suit for the recovery of 
a penalty of $100 for violation of section 
6311 of the General Code. 





Calendar Is Announced 
For Standards Sessions 


The conterence calendar of the division 


of simplified practice, Bureau of Stand-| 


ards, from July 21 to Aug. 4 follows: 


July 29, Carlton Hotel, Washington, | 


D. C., preliminary conference, masonry 
openings for metaNwindows, 2 p. m. 

July 29. Department of Commerce, 
standing committee, S. P. R. No. 61, 
white glazed tile and unglazed ceramic 
mosaic, 10 a. m. 





Water Resources 


Will Be Discussed 


Four States to Hold Conference 
At Denver July 21 








State of Colorado: 
” Denver, July 18. 

The United States Commissioner, Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, Elwood Mead, has 
called a conference to be held here July 
21 with representatives of Colorado, 
Wyoming, Utah and New Mexico to dis- 
cuss a proposed investigation of water 
resources and uses in the Colorado River 
basin, according to a letter received by 
Governor William H. Adams. 

Congress has provided $150,000 for the 
Bureau’s use in the investigation, Mr. 
Mead informed the governor. 

The Commissoner stated that he and 
the Chief Engineer of the Bureau, R. F. 
Walter, will meet with the representa- 
tives of the four upper Colorado River 
basin States to “become fully advised re- 
garding the views of all the four upper 
States before starting to inaugurate the 
investigation which we are directed by 
Congress to make.” 

The investigation, 4t was explained, is 
in connection with the future division 
between the four States of the 7,800,000- 
acre feet of water aflocated the upper 
basin annually by the Colorado River 
compact. 





Revenue Available 


For Roads Is Shown 


Fund for 48 States 
$1.182.416.387 





Totals 





[Continued from Page 1.) 
J. D. Wood, Idaho; H. H. Cleaveland, 
Illinois; Dwight H, Blackwood, Arkan- 
sas; J. €. Roberts, Mississippi; Robert 
W. Bentley, Florida; Grover C. Dillman, 
Michigan; L. H. Wentz, Oklahoma; Hugh 
L. Scott, New Jersey. 

The compilation shows other total fig- 
ures as follows: 

Total revenue available for State sys- 
tems only, $710,329,315. 

Total amount of license fees returned 
to counties, $4,622,332; to townships, 
$6.310,000. 

Total amount of gas tax returned to 
counties, $66,943,779; to townships, $13,- 
128,000; to cities and towns, $14,111,000. 

While no effort was made to secure 
complete data on the amount of bonds 
issued, Mr. Babcock stated, the reports 
submitted show that road bonds to the 
amount of $698,430,146 have been issued 
and sold by the States, and in addition 
information was submitted to the effect 
that $62,800,000 of bonds are proposed 
for issuance in a short time. 

The compilation as submitted by Mr. 
Babcock to his committee contains a 
summary for each ate, excepting 
Maryland, Pennsylvania and Tennessee, 
of revenues, revenue diversions and mile- 
ages. 

(The summary for the New England 
States will be published in the issue of 
July 21 and those for other States will 
idllow from day to day.) 
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tion Will Be 1.5 Per Cent Above Average 


For Period 


1924-1928 





Potato production this year, as indi- 
cated by the condition of the crop July 
1, will be about 398,419,000 bushels, or 
11 per cent larger than the light crop 
lof last year, the Department of Agricul- 
ture stated July 18. This is about 1.5 
per ce, . above the average for the pe- 
riod 1924 to 1928. 

Sweet potato production is placed by 
the Department at nearly 74,000,000 
bushels. This is about 13. per cent 
smaller than last year’s crop. The De- 
partment’s statement follows in full text: 

The estimated ac eage of potatoes this 
year, both early and late crops, is 3,- 
482,000 acres or about 3'2 per cent 
larger than the 1929 acreage. This 
about in line with the growers’ reported 
intentions in March, from the standpoint 
of total acreage, although the actua 
plantings in various States and groups 
show shifts from the earlier intention 
reports. There is an increage of better 
than 15 peg cent in the early States south 
of a line from Virginia to Nevada. 

In the 35 late States the increase in 
acreage amounts to not quite 2 per cent, 
the 16 States that usually have a defici- 
ency of potatoes f - their own require- 
ment, showing a 5 per cent increase over 
the 1929 acreage, and the 19 surplus 
States having less than 1 per cent in- 
crease. 

There is little change in acreage in 
the North Central States where a ma- 
terial increase in Wisconsin is offset by 
decreases in Minnesota and the Dakotas. 
Change: are small in the North Atlantic 
States outside of Maine where the 
acreage for 1930 is estimated to be the 
largest on record, 188,000 acres. 

The condition of*the potato crop for 
the country at large on July 1 was &3 
per cent of normal, about the same as on 
the same date last year but slightly be- 
low the average July 1 condition during 
the preceding 10 years. 

Condition Indicates 


About 398,419,000 Bushels 


Condition of the late crop on July 1 
and yields secured on the southern early 
acreage indicate that the total crop this 
year may amount to 398,419,000 bushels. 
This would be bnly 1.5 per cent above 
average production from 1924 to 1928 
but about 11 per cent larger than the 
light production last year, the revised 
estimate of which is 359,796.000 bushels. 

The percentage increase in the early 
and the late groups of States is about the 
same, the former being due to increased 
acreage and the latter largely because 
of the heavier yields expected. In the 
North Cgntral States, where yields were 
light in 1929, the crop 28,000,000 
bushels larger than last year (about 23 
per cent increase over 1929). The defi- 
cient late States are expected to have 
a slightly smaller crop than last year 
but the 19 surplus States give promise 
of a 14 per cent larger crop. The 10 
;major late States—Maine, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Colorado and 
Idaho—usually producing about three- 
fifths of the United States crop, show 
but slight increase in acreage but are ex- 


is 


’ 


Is 


pected to produce 246,000,000 bushels 
this year compared with 214,000,000 


bushels last year. 

The commercial production of early 
potatoes in 19 southern and intermediate 
States is indicated to be 40,678,000 bush- 
els 6r about 13 per cent greater than 
in 1929, according to yields harvested 
and reported condition of the growing 
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ord Radio Station 


Not Involved in Case 


An order, requiring station WICC, lo- 
cated at Bridgeport, Conn., to become a 
party to the case now pending before the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia involving a controversy between 
the station and station WGBS, New 
York City, was issued by this court on 
July 9. 

Through an error, in the July 10 issue 
of The United States Daily, station 
WICC was described as being lodated in 
the City of Hartford. 

Station WICC is operated by the 
| Bridgeport Broadcasting Station, Inc., 
jand is licensed to use 500 watts power. 
'In Hartford, station WTIC, of the Trav- 
elers Broadcasting Service Corporation, 
uses the maximum allowable power of 
50,000 watts. ‘The Hartford station 
not involved in the litigation pending 
before the Court of Appeals. 

The action of the court was taken on 
motion of station WGBS, and requires 
station WICC to become a party to the 

{appeal of the New York station from a 
decision of the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion granting the 600 kilocycle channel 
assignment to WICC. 
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Plans for Bridge 


And Piers Approved 


Construction in Pennsylvania 
And Maryland Involved 





The Assistant Secretary of War. Col. 
Frederick H. Payne; has approved ap- 
plications of the Maryland Dry Dock 
Co., of Baltimore, to construct four piers 
in the Patopsco River at its shipbuilding 
plant at Fairfield, Baltimore, Md., and of 
the Count: of Allegheny, Pa., to con- 


|struct a bridge across the Monongahela 


River at Pittsburgh, the Department of 
War stated on Juiv 18, as follows: 

Application by the Maryland Dry Dock 
Company, of Baitimore, Md., for permis- 
sion to construct four piers in the 
Patapsco River at its shipbuilding plant 
located at Fairfield, Baltimore, Md- 

These pjers will extend channelward 
of the Government pierfead line for the 
following distances: Pier No. 2, 67 feet; 
pier No. 3, 140 feet; pier No. 4, 200 feet, 
and pier No. 5, 250 feet. This encroach- 
ment is not sufiicient to interfere with 
present or prc spective navigation and the 
improvement is for the purpose of creat- 
ing enlarged facilities for outfitting ships 
which cannot otherwise be had except at 
an unreasonable cost and loss of operat- 
ing time. 

Application by the County of Alle- 
gheny, Pa., for approval of plans of a 
bridge to be constructed across 
Monongahela River in the City of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., by authority of an act of 
Congress approved Feb. 13, 1929, as 
amended by an act approved June 10, 
1930, to replace the existing bridge at 
that locality. The plans of the existing 
bridge at the locality were approved on, 
Aug. 29, 1900. 
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the | 


crop on July 1. 
early 


In a 
southern States, commercial 
tato yields exceeded early forecasts 
made during the extreme period of 
drouth which was broken before or dur- 


ing the harvesting period by beneficial | 


rains, 

The crop in the five Gulf States is 
estimated at 7,821,000 bushels compared 
with about 6,000,000 bushels in 1929, an 
increase of about 30 per cent. In the 
six coastal States from Georgia to New 
Jersey, the crop is indicated to be 25,- 
230,000 bushels compared with 24,090,000 
in 1929 or nearly 5 per cent larger. The 
three southernmost States of this group 
had a_ production nearly one-fourth 
larger than last year, while Virginia, 
Maryland and New Jersey together are 
expected to have a slightly smaller crop 
than in 1929, The Central States— 
Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, Arkansas 
and Oklahoma—are expected to produce 
5,473,000 bushels, or a crop half again 
as large as last year’s (3,263,000 bush- 
els). > 

The acreage planted to sweet pota- 
toes this year is estimated to be 858,- 
000 or 4.4 per cent more than in 1929 
compared with an intended increase of 
8.2 per cent reported’ in March. The 
forecast of production, based upon July 
1 conditions, is nearly 74,000,000 bushels, 


smaller than last year’s production al- 
though only slightly below the average 
production the preceding five years. 
Prospective yields this year average 
about one-sixth lower than in 1929. ’ 
The five commercial shipping States 
on the Atlantic Coast—New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia and North 
Carolina—are estimated to have in- 
creased their acreage per cent or 
somewhat more than was reported in 
growers’ intentions to plant (a 6 
per cent increase). The increase occurs 
almost entirely in the ‘North Carolina 
acreage. While the acreage is greater, 
indicated yields on July 1 are lower than 
last year’s yields in all these States 
except New Jersey and production is 
therefore indicated to be slightly less 
than in 1929, forecast at 20,160,000 
bushels in 1930 compared with 20,341,- 
000 bushels last year. 

South Carolina, Georgia and Florida 
have about the same acreage last 
year, the intended increase of 7 per cent, 
reported in March, failing to materialize. 
Production in these three States, princi- 
pally for local consumption, is expected 
to be 17 per cent less than in 1929 if the 
low yields indicated in July 1 reports 
are not exceeded between now and har- 
vest. The forecast of production is 
17,128,000 bushels for thie year,-com- 
pared with the crop of 20,720,000 bushels 
in 1929. 

The bulk of the crop in Alabama, 
Louisiana and Texas is chiefly for local 
consumption but the three States also 
figure quite prominently in carlot move- 
‘ment. The growers in these States re- 
ported an intention to increase acreage 
by 11 per cent, drouth in 1929 having re- 
duced the production and resulting in lo- 

‘eally high prices for sweet potatoes and 
other food crops. These intentions were 
curtailed in part and estimated plantings 
show an increase of less than 7 per cent. 
Yields in-this area, too, are indicated to 
be much lower this year than last and 
production forecast at 18,218,000 
bushels compared with 22,446,000 bushels 
{in 1929, or a crop nearly 19 per cent 
ismaller. 

Among other important — shipping 
areas, Tennessee expects a crop 9 per 
cent smaller than last year’s, although 
acreage remains unchanged. Condition 
and indicated yield on July 1 reflect the 
affect. of drouth here as in other south- 
ern States. California, with an increase 
in hoth acreage and yield is expected to 
have a crop nearly one-fourth Jarger 
than last year. 
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Operating Profit Lower 
On Bus Lines in Texas 


State of Texas: 
Austin, July 18. 

Although the total operating revenu 
of Texas bus lines during the first 10 
months of 1929 increased more than 16 
per cent as compared with the same 
| period in 1928, and the number of pas- 
sengers carried increased more than 16 
per cent and the total bus miles operatea 
| decreased 6% per cent, there was a dc- 
crease of operating profit of 127 pei 
cent, according to a report just issued 
by the motor transportation division of 
the railroad commission. 

Total revenues for the 1929 period 
; were shown to have been $6,002,849, an 
increase of $838,026 over the previous 
year, while operating expenses in 1929 
were $5,736,921, an increase of $1,655,- 
901. 

The’ reporting companies carried 
4,422,709 passengers in the 10 months 
of 1929, an increase of 425,589, and op- 
erated 35,398,431 bus miles, a decrease 
of 2,301,190. 

The principal items of increase in 
operating expenses were shown to have 
been in repairs and replacements, 





Customs Court Rules 
On Marks of Origin 


New York, July 18.—Commissioner of 
Customs F. X. A. Eble has advised im- 
porters, through the National Council of 
American Importers & Traders, Inc., that 
the word “Scotland” is sufficient com- 
pliance with the mark-of-origin provi- 
sions of the tariff act of 1930. An in- 
quiry had been made whether merchan- 
dise, shipped from Scotland to the United 
States, should be marked “Scotland” or 
“Great Britain.” 

Another inquiry was whether the mark 
“Moravia” would be sufficient for mer- 
chandise shipped to the United States 
from that province in 
Commissioner Eble ruled the mark 
“Moravia” is not sufficient and the word 
“Czechoslovakia” must be used. 





ao 
Illinois to Receive Bids 
For Paving Projects 


State of Illinois: 

Springfield, July 18. 
Bids for paving projects estimated to 
cost approximately $3,000,000 will be 
received by the department of public 
works and buildings Aug. 6, according 
to a statement just issued by the de- 

partment. 
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Retail Prices 
1929 Total by 11 Per Cent Of Food Decline 


tment of Agriculture Says Indications Are Produc: 


number of the! 
po- | 


| beef, 


jmeal, rolled oats, cornflakes, wheat ce- 


: laa < ste 
a crop which would be about 13 per cent! 2S follows: 


| cent 
| Pittsburgh; 40 per cent in New Haven 


; cent 


| port, Butte, Columbus, Houston, Mobile, 
| Norfolk, Peoria, Portland (Me.), Roches- 


Wallace and Olney rivers 


Czechoslovakia. | 


;O. A. Ham Yacht Works, of Savannah, 


During Month 





|Department of Labor Says 


114% Per: Cent Decrease! 


Under May Was Shown by 
Index on June 15 | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
to June 15, 1930, articles on which | 
monthly prices were secured decreased | 
as follows: Cabbage, 23 per cent; but-| 
ter, 6 per cent; hens, 5 per cent; plate | 

cheese, and sugar, 3 per goad 
chuck roast, potatoes, onions, canned to- 
matoes, and prunes, 2 per cent; sirloin 
steak, round steak, rib roast, evaporated | 
milk, oleomargarine, lard, macaroni, | 
navy beans, and coffee, 1 per cent; and| 
strictly fresh eggs, less than five-tenths 
of 1 per cent. Five articles increased: 
Leg of lamb, 2 per cent; pork chops, tea, 
bananas, and oranges, 1 per cent. 

The following 16 articles showed no} 
change in the month: Sliced bacon, sliced 
ham, canned red salmon, fresh milk, veg- | 
etable lard substitute, bread, flour, corn- | 


| 





| 


real, rice, pork and beans, carned corn, | 


jcanned peas and raisins. 


Decreases Are Listed 

During the month from May 15, 1930, 
to June 15, 1930, there was a decrease | 
in the average cost of food in 49 cities, | 
Dallas, Kansas City, Little} 
Rock, Los Angeles, Portland (Oreg.),| 
and San Francisco, 3 per cent; Butte, 
Charleston (S. C.), Indianapolis, Louis- 
ville, Memphis, Milwaukee, Newark, New 
Haven, Peoria, Philadelphia, Providence, 
St. Louis, Seattle and Springfield, 2 per | 
cent; Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, 
Boston, Bridgeport, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Den- 
|ver, Detroit, Houston, Manchester, Mo- 
bile, New Orleans, New York, Norfolk, 
!Qmaha, Portland (Me.), Richmond, Roch- 
ester, St. Paul, Savannah, Scranton 
and Washington, ] per cent; 
River, Jacksonville and Pittsburgh, less 
than five-tenths of 1 per cent. In two| 
cities there were increases: Minneapolis, 
1 per cent; and Salt Lake City, less than 
five-tenths of 1 per cent. 

For the year period June 15, 1929, to 
June 15, 1930, all of the 51 cities showed 
decreases: Atlanta, 8 per cent; Dallas, 
Detroit. Los Angeles, and Louisville, 7 
per cent; Cleveland, New Orleans, Nor- 
folk, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Savannah, 
and Washington, 6 per cent; Birming- 
ham, Bridgeport, Buffalo, Butte, Denver, 
Houston, Little Rock, Memphis, Mobile, 
New York, Philadelphia, Portland (Me.), 
Portland (Oreg.), and Providence, 5 per 
cent; Baltimore, Cincinnati, Jacksonville, 
' Newark, New Haven, Scranton, and Se- 
attle, 4 per cent; Charleston (S. C.), 
! Chicago, Fall River, Kansas City, Man- 
chester, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Rich- 
|mond, Rochester, St. Paul, San Fran-| 
cisco, and Springfield (11l.), 3 per cent; 
Boston. Indianapolis, Omaha, and Sait} 
|Lake City, 2 per cent; and Columbus 
and Peoria, 1 per cent. 





As compared with the average cost in) herst, N. ¥., requests authority to voluntarily 


ithe year 1913, food on June 15, 1950, 
was 61 per cent higher in Chicago; 56 
per cent in Cincinnati and Scranton; 55 


per cent in Washington; 54 per cent in 
Richmond; 52 per cent in Baltimore, | 
Buffalo, Detroit, Milwaukee and Minne-, 
apolis; 51 per cent in Charleston (S. C.), 
and St. Louis; 50 per cent in Birming- 
ham, Boston, and New York; 49 per 
in Indianapolis, Philadelphia, and 


and Providence; 47 per cent in San} 
Francisco; 46 per cent in Atlanta, Fall 
River, Kansas City, and Manchester; 45 
per cent in Cleveland, Dallas, Louisville, 
New Orleans, and Omaha; 44 per cent 
in Seattle; 43 per cent in Newark; 42 
per cent in Memphis; 41 per cent in 
Little Rock; 37 per cent in Jacksonville; 
36 per cent in Portland (Oreg.); 34 per 
in Dever and Los Angeles; and 32 
per cent in Salt Lake City. 

Prices were not obtained in Bridge- | 


ter, St. Paul, Savannah, and Spring- 
field (T11.), in 1913, hence no comparison 
for the 17-year period can be given for! 
these cities. 


Power Permit Asked 
In Washington State 


Company Would Develop 303,- 
000 H. P. Project 











Application for a preliminary permit; 
by the Great Northern Power, Company, | 
of Seattle, Wash., for power development 
estimated at 303,000 hersepower on the| 
in Washing- | 
ton, was filed with the Federal Power | 
Commission July 16, the Commisison an- 
nounced July 18. 

The application filed involves the wa- 
ters of the Sultan River, the East Wal- 
lace River, the Olney River, the North 


| 


Fork of the Skykomish River, West} 
Cady Creek and Troublesome Creek in 
Snokomish County, Wash., and affects 


public lands in the Snoqualmie National 
Forest. 
The proposed scheme of development, 


|the announcement says, involves combin- 


ing the waters of Sultan River, Olney 
River, Wallace River, and the north fork 
of the Skykomish River by means of 
tunnels and conduits to form a reservoir | 
on the west fork of the Wallace River| 
and lead it thence through a_ power| 
house on Wallace River and one on Olney 
River. Reservoirs on Skykomish River 
and on its north fork also will store wa-| 
ter for use through a third power house 
on Skykomish River. 

The total estimated power capacity is 
303,000 horsepower and the installed ca- 
pacity 606,000 horsepower. The power 
is to be used for municipal, domestic and 
industrial purposes. 





Duty on Motor Boat 
Upheld by Customs Court 
New York, July 18.—Protest of the 


against the assessment of duty at 30 
per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 


370, tariff act of 1922, on-a motor boat, 


has been overruled b: the United States 
Customs Court here. The plaintiff 
claimed the motor boat should have been) 
permitted free entry because the tariff 
law applies to imported articles only, 
and that vessels, more than five tons 
net (and in case of yachts more than 
16 tons) arriving in the United States 
on their own bottoms, are not imported 
articles. (Protest 241341-G-293.) | 
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‘Court Dismisses 
For Airways Being Selected Asgured’s Action 


on Radio Communication Units Is Expected to Start 


Within Month, Aeronautics Branch of Com- 
merce Department Says 





Work on the first of 20 new radio 
communication stations to be built dur- 
ing the current fiscal year on domestic 
airlines is expected to start within the 
next month, it was stated orally July 
18 on behalf of the airways division 
of the Aeronautics Branch, Department 
of Commerce. Sites for the new sta- 
tions are being selected at present by 
a field investigator for the airways di- 
vision, it was explained, but selection 
of the site to be developed first has not 
been made. 

Addition of the'20 new stations will 
result in the equipment of principal 
American airlines with 65 airways radio 
stations broadcasting weather informa- 
tion on an hourly basis to pilots in flight, 
the airways division announced recently. 

The most northerly stations are ex- 
pected to be cdnstructed first, so that 
Winter weather will not 


said. A schedule of development is ex- 


i pected to be drawn up when choices of 


sites have been completed. 

The additional stations will be located 
at DuBois and Great Falls on the Salt 
sake City-Great Falls route; at Yuma, 
Tucson, El Paso, Wink, Sweetwater, 
Shreveport, Jackson and Birmingham, on 


the southern transcontinental airway be- | 


tween San Diego and Birmingham; at 
Pittsburgh on the St. Louis-New York 
City airline; at Little Rock, Memphis, 
and Nashville on the projected Fort 


Worth-Nashville route; and at Las Vegas! 


Milford on the Los 
City airway. 


Angeles-Salt 
Additional stations 


and 
Lake 


are proposed for Jackson, Mich.; Jack, 


sonville, 
cinnati, 
i 


| have 


interfere with; 
the completion of cutdoor work, it was! 


Airwa 
weather 


ys radio stations 


information by rac 


recently been issued 


Against Brokers 





‘Supreme Court of New York 


broadcasting 


liotelephone 
instructions 


emphasizing the need for using extreme 
care in disseminating the data. \ 

“The most important aids that can be! 
furnished to the pilot in flight are radio 
direction leading him to his terminal field 


and 
to make 
there,”’ t 


weather 


information enabling him agains 


Renders Decision in Ac- 
tion Concerning Valid 
Fire Coverage 





State of New York: 
New York, July 18. 
action brought by an assured 
t brokers for alleged failure to 


An 


a safe landing when he gets procure valid fire insurance coverage has 


he announcement 


says. 


just been dismissed by Justice Peter 


Radio range signals, according to the Sehmuck, in the Supreme Court of the 


orders, should be kept 


on the air con-' State of New York, New York County. 


stantly between weather broadcasts and; The case was that of Harry A. Able v. 
should be resumed without delay at the} Kaywmore Company, Inc. and Joseph L 
conclusion of the ageoount of weather con-| Katsh. 


ditions. 


minutes at the beginning of each quarter- ¢, 
period be devoted 


hour 
weather 


It is suggested th 


information. 


at 115 to 2 


the announcement declares, can be main- 


tained 
radio 


Information to be broadcast shall in-| him. 
announcement, 


clude de 


“withoyt materiall 


direction.” 


‘tails of station 


y 


The assured claimed, in its complaint, 
at he owned a third mortgage in the 


_to broadcasting | sui of $15,000, and had applied to the 
Such a schedule, defendant brokers for a_ policy of fire 


insurance in the sum of $15,370, in his 


affecting | name directly on his mortgage interest 


in the premises and payable entirely to 
The premium was paid as de- 
manded, but it was claimed that thé 


time, Classification of Ceiling conditions| brokers failed to secure the kind of pol- 


at vario 
informat 


eter rea 
200-mile 
minals 
duration 


broadcast, 


signal f 
any add 
maries 


hours, p 


us points, and 
ion which shall 


dings. Weather 
sectors and the 


shall be tramsmitted at one 
followed by a_ radio range 
or at least one minute before) 18, 
itional broadcast is made, Sun- 


referable at a regu 


detailed weather icv 

include data on policy of insurance against fire in the 
visibility, wind, temperature, and barom-| name 
reports of the) premises. 


applied for and instead delivered & 


of the owner-mortgagor of the 


The policy provided that “the 


distant ter-| loss, if any, was payable to the plaintiff 


lar time but 


Fla.; New Orleans, and Cin- ‘preceded by at least one minute's trans- 


imission of radio range signals. 


Petitions to. Operate Radio 





normally of about two minutes’) as 


mortgagee as his interest may ap- 
pear.” 

It was shown that a fire occurred Mar. 
1929, the plaintiff claiming he suf+ 
fered a $4,000 loss. He brought suit 


should be broadeast each three against the brokers, contending that the 


policy which he ordered should have 
been issued to him solely as mortgagee, 
in which event he claimed he could have 


w | collected the full $4,000 loss from the in- 


|surance company, Since the name of the 


jown 


er-mortgagor was recited in the pol- 


jicw, the“loss was so apportioned among 


And Broadeast Stations Filed 





Applications for wireless and_broad- 
cast permits, received by the Federal 
Radio Commission, have just been an- 
nouneed by the Commission as follows: 

Applications received (Broadcasting): 

WCDA, Italian Educational Broadcasting 
Co., Cliffside, N. J., request modification of 
construction permit to extend 
date to Sept. 1, 1950, 

KFJZ. Margaret Meacham Hightower, 
Minnie Meacham Smith and Mary Meacham, 
Executrices of Estate of H. C. Meacham, 
Ft. Worth, Tex., request license to cover 
construction permit to make changes in 
equipment. 

WDZ, James L. Bush, Tuscola, Tl., request 


license to cover construction pérmit issued 


to make changes in equipment. 
WBOW, Banks of Wabash, Inc., Terre! 
Haute, Ind., requests license to cover con- 


struction permit issued to make changes in 
equipment, 

WOL, American Broadcasting Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C., requests authority to install 
automatic frequency control. 

WKRBW, Churchill Eveng. Assn. Inc., Am- 


assign license to WKBW, Inc. 
WMRJ, Peter J. Prinz, Jamaica, N. Y., 
request license to cover construction permit 


issued to move studio to Jamaica, and to in- 
stall new equipment. 

WNYC, City of New York Dept. of Plants 
and Structures, New York City, request 
modification of license to change hours of 
operation from sharing with WMCA to un- 
limited on 570 ke. 

WMAK, WMAK Broadcasting System, 
Inc., Grand Island, N. Y., requests modifica 
tion of license to change frequney from 
1,040 to 630 ke., and hours of operation to 
unlimited. 

Morton & Howard White, D/B as Metro- 
politan Broadcasting Co., Paterson, N,. J. 
requests construction permit to erect new 
nto use 590 ke, 50 watts, unlimited 
hours. 

WSGH-WSDA, Paramount Broadcasting 
Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y., requests construc- 
tion permit to move transmission and studio 
in Brooklyn. 

WHN, Marcus Loew Booking Agency, 
Manhattan, N. Y., requests construction per- 


mit to make changes in equipment. 
WPAD, Pierce E. Lackey and Fred W., 
Oleott, D/B as Paducah Broadcasting (Co., 


Paducah, Ky., requests modification of con- 
struction permit to change location of studio 
and transmission in Paducah. 

WRUF, University of Florida, Gainesville, 
Fla., requests authority to install automatic 
freauency control. 


KMLB, J. C. Liner, Monroe, La., requests 


license to cover construction permit to 
erect mew station using 1,200 ke., 50 w,, 
daytime hours. 


WOAT, Southern Equipment Co., San An- 
tonio, Tex., requests license to cover con- 
struction permit issued to move transmit- 


ter; install new equipment and increase 
|; power from 5 kw. to 50 kw. on 1,190 ke. 
R. S. and D, W. Gavin, Marion (near 


Meridian), Miss., request construction per- 
mit amended to include 590 ke. and 250 w., 
instead of 950 ke. and 500 w. 

KWWG, City of Brownsville Chamber of 
Commerce, Brownsville, Tex., requests con- 
struction permit to install automatic fre- 
quency control, and make other changes 
in equipment. 

WSPA, Virgil V. Evans, Spartanburg, § 
C., requests construction permit to move 
transmitter locally in Spartanburg; _in- 
stall new equipment; change frequency 
from 1,420 to 1,190 ke. and increase power 
from 250 w. day and 100 w. night to 5 kw. 

E. Orman and Walter Denton, doing 
business as Radio Service Co., Russellville, 
Ala., request construction permit to erect 
new station to use 570 ke., 10 w., unlimited 
hours 

R. P. Denman, doing business as Denman 


Mustiec Store, Paris, Tex., requests con- 
struction permit to erect new station us- 
ing 1,210 ke., 100 w., daytime hours. 
KGNF, Herbert Logan Spencer, North 
Platte. Nebr., requests license to cover con- 
struction permit issued to erect new sta- 
tion on 1,430 ke., 500 w., daytime hours, 
KFAB, Nebraska Buick Auto Co., Lin- 
coln, Nebr., requests modification of li- 
cense to move studio focally in Lincoln. 
KYW-KFXX, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., Addison, II}l., requests 
modification of license to increase power 


from 10 kw. to 50 kw. 

KFVS, Oscar ©, Hirsch, doing business 
as Hirsch Battery and Radio Co., Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., requests construction per- 
mit to install new equipment and increase 
power from 100 w. to 250 w. day and 100 
on 1,210 ke. 

WSBC, World Battery Co., Inc., Chicago, 
Ill, requests construction permit to make 


changes in equipment. 

WMAQ, WMAQ, Inc., Addison, IIL, re- 
quests construction permit to install new 
transmitter and increase power from 5 to 
50 kw. on 670 ke 

KNX, Western Broadcast Co., Los An- 


geles, Calif., requests modification of con- 


struction permit to extend time of comple- 
tion until Novy. 4, 1930, 
KGGC, Golden Gate Broadcasting Co. 


(Robert J. Craig), San Francisco, requests 
license to cover construction permit issued 
to change equipment and increase power 
from 50 to 100 w. 

C, M. Schaap, Fort Collins, Colo., re- 
quests construction permit to .ewect new 
station on 1,370 ke. 15 w., daytime hours 

KFIO, Spokane Broadcasting Corp., Spo- 
kane, Wash., requests construction permit 
to move studio and transmitter to Spo- 


completion | 


kane; ir 
jcounter 
| Radio 
burgh, 
Pa., con 
| station 
limited 


WHAS, the Courier-Journal Co 


Louisvill 


fersontown 
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install 


power fr 
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Washing 
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stroyed 
east of 
burg, ins 
from 306 
from 


| Missouri 
Kretzsch 
of Cones 
Clayton, 
increase 


|night to 1 kw, on 550 ke. | 

Francis Walton, trading as Central Il- 
linois Broadcasting Company, Browning, 
| Til., construction permit to erect new sta- 
tion to use 1,370 ke, 15 w., and daytime 
hours. 

KLPM, John B. Cooley, 26 East Central 
Avenue, Minot, N. Dak., construction per- 
mit to Install new equipment. change fre 


queney 
increase 
limited 
KMO, 
Wash., 


to 


daytime to uliimited 


KFUO, 


istall 
System 


Advertising 


new antenna 


to 
500 


struction permit 

use 1,380 ke., 

hours 
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ton 
permit 
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to replace 
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Evangelical Luthe 
Ohio, and Other 


Company 
1818 Boulevard of Allies, 


and ground 


of Pitts- 
Pittsburgh, 
erect a new 
w., and un- 


, and the 
13, Jef- 
n permit to 
and increase 
on 820 ke 
« Inc., 1717 
Miss., con- 
station de 
ion to 1 mile 
Street, Vicks- 


No. 






necrease power 
chi » hours 
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rn Synod of 


States, Rey, R. 


mar, Chairman, Board of Control 
»rdia Seminary, 801 DeMun Street 
Mo., modification of license to 


power from 1 


kw. 


from 1,420 ke, 
power from 100 


to 
w. 


1 
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K MO, Inc,, 950 Broad 


onstruction permit te 


day and 500 w 


240 ke., 
500 w 


and 
o un- 
way, Tacoma, 


» move trans- 


mitter to 1623 Kast J Street, Tacoma, Wash. 


KDFN, 


Donald Lewis 


Hatt 


ruway, Town- 


send Hotel, Casper, Wyo., construction per- 


mit to 
KGTQ, 
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construct 
ment, ch 
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kw. day 
from shez 
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Camden, 
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Falls, Idaho, 
new equip 
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and 1 kw. night, and change hours 
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n. week days, 
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license to 
roadway and 
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Washington 
action. permit 
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Bailey, Ber- 
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ew station to 


daytime hours. 


Company, 2d 
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ng Company. 
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Broadcasting Company, La Salle, 
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cover construction 
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The Edison Electric 
of Boston, Bridge 
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on of construction 
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rmit to move 


studio from 1008 Buchanan street to 
» South Adams Street, and install a new 


200 West Ist 


Richmond, Ind, construction permit 
a 
unlimited hours. 


1,120 ke., 500 


the companies issuing other policies to 
the owner, that the plaintiff collected 
nothing under the policy procured by the 
defendant brokers, because it “was and 
is invalid,” it was alleged. 

The defendants, represented by Alex 


| Davis, their counsel, denied that the pol- 


icy was invalid and moved to dismiss the 
complaint upon the ground, among 
others, that the plaintiff failed to show 
the defendants were guilty of negligent 
performance, as brokers, of the duty im- 
posed upon them by their principal, con- 
tending that the policy so secured was 
valid fire insurance coverage. This con- 
tention was opposed by S. B. Ackerman, 
attorney, representing the plaintiff. 

‘The court ordered the gomplaint disé 
missed, granting to the plaintiff permis- 
sion to file an amended complaint upon 
payment of costs. 





|Mr. 


Group Life Insurance Plan 
Delayed in Mississippi 


State of Mississippi: 

Jackson, July 18. 
_ Delay by some insurance companies 
in submitting bids on a State contract 
to provide group life insurance for State 
government employes, authorized at the 
recent legislative session, probably will 
postpone action by the State insurance 
commissioner, Ben S. Lowry, until next 
month, it was announced at his office 

July 14. Bids were to be due July 15, 

Under the act, Mr. Lowry was au- 
thorized to approve a contract for use 
in the 


group insurance plan, it was 
stated. The legislative measure, how- 
ever, went no further than to authorize 


approval of the commissioner, no 
methods being provided for collection of 
premiums either through salary deduc- 
tions or other means. 





North Carolina to Make 
Study on Unemployment 


State of North Carolina: 

Raleigh, July 18. 
The actuary of the State industrial 
commission, L, M. Mauro, and the chief 
claim adjuster of the commission, J. C. 
Root, will address the Public Welfare 
Institute, to be hald at Chapel Hill, July 
21-25 under the auspices of the State 
board of charities and public welfare and 

the University of North Carolina. 

Mr. Mauro will speak on the history 
and purposes of workmen’s compensation. 
Root’s subject will be “Problems of 


| Administration in Workmen’s Compensa- 


leasters, Inc.,| 
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dditional 500 
unrestricted, 
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tation to use 
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Broadcasting 


Tex., request 
ssign license 


Dixie Highway, near Crete, I11., modification 


of license to move main studio from 125! 
West Lake Street, Chicago, to Prairie 
Farmer Building, 1230 West Washington 
Boulevard, Chicago. 

WHBY, St. Norbert College, West De 
Pere, Wis., construction permit to install 
a higher powered equipment, change fre-| 
quency from 1,200 ke. to 1,260 ke., and in- 


crease power 
tion authorized by construction 


sued June 
Pere, Wis 


100 w, to 1 kw. 


> 10, 1930, Hig 
(to retain unlimite 


at the loca- 
permit is- 
hway 41, De 
d hours). 


KJBS, Julius Brunton & Sons Company, 


1580 


equipment 


WRDW. Warren (, Davenport’s Musicove 
Inc, 309 8th 


to cover 


Bush 
construction 


San 
to 


Street, 
permit make 


Street, Augusta, 
construction permit 


Francisco, 


Calif,, 
changes in 


Ga., license 
issued May! 


Co.,| 





| State 


tion.”” A round table discussion will fol- 
low the addresses, 

Unemployment and dependency will be 
the central theme of-study during the 
week’s session, it is announced. The in- 
stitute was started in 1920 as a two 
weeks’ school for superintendents of pub- 
lic welfare. It has been changed into a 
week’s seminar, attended by social work- 
ers of both public and private agencies 
and interested laymen. ‘ 





Ruling Asked in Texas 
On Compensation Dividends 


State of Texas: 

Austin, July 18. 
The Texas board of insurance com- 
missioners has taken under advisement 
a petition to permit companies ordinarily 


_|Writimg participating workmen's compen- 


sation insurance to issue nonparticipat- 
ing endorsements. ; ; 

The motter was argued before the 
commissioners July 16, when it was 
pointed out that the decision of the Texas 
commission of appeals, adopted by the 
supreme court, in the case of 
Texas Employers Insurance Association 
v. United States Torpedo Co. (VaU, S, 
Daily, 824), held that insurance com> 
panies may not reject compensation risks 
As a result participating companies; 
Which must now accept all applications, 
desire to restrict some so that they will 
not receive dividends. 








9, 1930, to erect a new station to use 1,500 


ke., 100 w., and unlimited time. 
WSFA, Montgomery Broadcasting Co. 
Inc., <3 miles out on Mobile road, Monte 


gomery, Ala., modification of license to in- 
crease power from 500 w. to 1 kw. day and 
500° w. night, and change time from shar- 
ing with WODX to unlimited on 1,410 ke. 

WQAM, Miami Broadcasting Co., 600 
Biscayne Boulevard, Miami, Fla., modificas 
tion of license to move main studio from 
Biscayne Boulevard to Realty Board Build- 
ing, 327 N. KE. Ist Avenue, Miami, Fla. % 

KG BX, Foster-Hall Tire Co., 1829-37 Col 
houn Street, St. Joseph, Mo., request for 
authority to voluntarily assign license tq 
KGBX, Ine, 

KGBX, Foster-Hall Tire Co., 1829-37 Col- 
houn Street, St. Joseph, Mo., request for 
authority to voluntarily assign construe 
tion permit to KGBX, Inc 
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Northern Lines 
Consider Change 


Of Merger Plan 


Counsel for Northern Pacific 
And Great Northern Say 
Requirements of I. C. C. 
Are Being Discussed 








The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just been advised by counsel, under 
the plan for the unification of the North- 
ern Pacific and Great Northern Railway 
companies that the applicants for the 
unification have been considering formu- 
lation of such supplemental plan as may 
conform to the conditions found by the 
Commission in its decision of February, 
to be necessary in the public interest 
(Finance Docket No. 6409). 

The counsel state that it is assumed 
all interested parties may be heard fully 
by the Commission and that “it is the 
purpose to afford all stockholders of the 


1600) 
Railroads 


World Survey of Business 
_ Shows Continued Depression 
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Outlook § 


Pessi 


aid to Be Improved in Argentina, But Reports 
From Most Countries Are Generally 


mistic 


| ——————— | 


Varied conditions are shown in the 
| weekly survey of world business con- 
ducted By the Department of Commerce 
but the general tone continues pessimis- 
| tic, 

_ Argentina reports the general outlook 
improved due to favorable weather for 
| agriculture and livestock. Canada trade 
| continues slow while the depression con- 
tinues in Mexico, The survey, made pub- 
lic July 18, follows in full text: 
Argentina.—Business continues to be 
| dull, but a stabler peso exchange and 
the continuance of the favorable weather 
|to the agricultural and livestock indus- 
| tries have improved the general outlook. 
As" compared with the corresponding 
period of the previous year, shipping 
| arrivals for the first six months of 1930 
were 482 ships and nearly 1,000,000 net 
| registered tons Jess. The stringency of 
| credit, the heavy stocks, and the publicity 
|given to the appearance of next year’s 
|models are causing some anxiety to the 
automobile importers. The demand for 





Northern lines an opportunity, before | carded yarns and prospects for the next 


consummation of any such unified plan, } 
to approve or disapprove the same, and 
to deposit or withdraw their stock ac- 
cordingly.” 

Signed by Attorneys 


The letter is dated New York City, 
June 23, and bears file date of July 10, 
in the finance docket. It is addressed to 
the chairman of the Commission, Frank | 
McManamy, and is signed by Davis, 
Polk, Wardwell, Gardiner and Reed, 44! 
Wall Street, New York City, and Hines, | 
Rearick, Dorr, Threvis and Marshall, 61 
Broadway, New York City. It says upon | 
filing of the supplemental application, it 
is assumed the Commission will hold 
hearings and “thus there will be the 
fullest development of all matters in any | 
way affecting public interest.” 

The letter follows in full text: | 

Our attention, as counsel under the| 
plan for the unification of Northern Pa-| 
cific and Great Northern Railway Com- 
panies, has just been called to the com-| 
munication, dated May 19, 1930, ad-| 
dressed to the Commission by certain} 
members of Congress from States} 
through which said railway companies 
operate, and also to the petition for 
the reopening of the proceedings in Fi-} 
nance Dockets Nos. 6409 and 6410, in| 
which said unification was considered, | 
filed by the railroad and warehouse com- | 
mission of the State of Minnesota with 
the commission under date of June 17, 


1930. 
Order Withheld 


* The filing of these documents in the 
case, aS well as statements made in the| 
press and elsewhere with reference to/| 
further proceedings contempated by the 
Commission’s report issued under date 
of Feb. 11 (162 I, C. C. 37) seems to! 
us to make it appropriate that, on be-| 
half of the applicants, we formally indi- 
cate to the Commission what the appli-| 
cants contemplate as to the scope and} 
character of the further proceedings to 
be had before any final order approv- 
ing or disapproving the unification be! 
entered. 

The Commission’s report above referred 
to, withheld the issuance of any order 
pending the submission by the appli- 
cants of a supplemental plan or proposal 
complying with four conditions found | 
by the Commission to be necessary in| 
order that the unification might be in|! 
the public interest. Since the promulga- 
tion of the report, the applicants have 
been giving consideration to formulation 
of such suppemental plan as might, con- 
sistently with the public interest and| 
with the interest of their stockholders, | 
conform to the conditions thus imposed. 

Meeting to Be Held 


If and when such supplemental plan 
has been formulated, it is the purpose | 
ef the applicants to file with the Com- | 
mission an amended or supplemental ap- | 
plication. The applicants have assumed | 
that, upon filing of such supplemental | 
plan, the Commission will hold further | 
hearings thereon and that at these hear- | 
ings all interested parties, including any | 
who have not yet intervened but desire | 
to do so, may be fully heard. Thus there | 
will be the fullest development of all}; 
matters in any way affecting public in- | 
terest. | 

It is also the purpose to afford all| 
stockholders of the northern lines an 
opportunity, before consummation of any | 
such modified plan, to approve or dis- | 
approve the same, and to deposit or 
withdraw their stock accordingly. 


States Asked to Fight | 
Rail Merger in North 








Minnesota Official Seeks Solli-| 
darity for Opposition 





State of Montana: 
Helena, July 18. 

The chief egnineer of the Minnesota 
railroad and warehouse commission, D. | 
F, Jurgenson, is representing his State} 
in making a tour of the Northwest to 
induce other States to join with Minne- 
sota in opposing the merger of the 
Northern Pacific and Great Northern 
Railroads, he announced here. | 

Minnesota has asked for a rehearing | 
before the Interstate Commerce Com-| 
mission, which has approved the merger | 
provided certain conditions are met by| 
the railroads, Mr. Jurgenson said. 

Interviews with officials of North and} 
South Dakota, he said, have resulted 
in uniting these States in the campaign, 
and from here he announced that he will) 
go to Boise, Idaho; Olympia, Wash., and 
Salem, Oreg., on the same mission, 

“Minnesota has prevented mergers 
twice before,” Mr. Jurgenson stated. 
“Now the Interstate Commerce Commis- | 
sion has given its approval and the 
merger is scheduled to go into effect 
as soon as the railroads meet certain} 
prescribed conditions. It is taken for'| 
granted these conditions will be met. 

“We think the merger would be a! 
tremendous blow to the Northwest and} 
we want to make the people of these 
other States appreciate the fact. Mon- 
tana seems to have been more or less 
indifferent to the matter and I am here| 
to stir them up. It is something that! 
should be supported by public sentiment | 
as well as executive action. 

“We want every State served by the 
carriers behind our petition because a 
united front will make an 


| 
| 





| 





impression | 


and bring results that divided opposi- 
tien would not.” 





} in 


}itors than 
| lections are considered fair in the marly 


few weeks are fairly good. The demand 
for mercerized yarns is quiet. 

Australia—The Australian federal 
budget announcement reveals a deficit 
of £1,470,000 for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1930, and an accumulated defi- 
cit of £6,458,000 which will be tempora- 
rily covered by a loan appropriation of 
£7,000.000. For the year ending July 
30, 1931, it is estimated that the deficit 
will exceed £14,000,000 and it is proposed 
to increase customs and excise duties, 
Postage charges and sales taxes. Sub- 
scriptions to the £10,000,000 common- 
wealth loan have now reached £4,000,000. 
The wheat marketing bill providing for a 
compulsory wheat pool was defeated by 
the Senate. Radio business continues 
active. Dullness in the lumber trade 
is being accentuated by unfavorable 
weather throughout June. 


Economic Situation in 
Bolivia Found Unfavorable 


Bolivia—The economic situation be- 
came more unfavorable in the fiscal year 
just ended. The price of tin continued 
to drop steadily during June and as tin 
prices have a direct effect upon the 
economic and commercial situation no 
immediate improvement is expected. Un- 
til business conditions become more 
stable, American exporters to Bolivia 
are urged to proceed with caution. Im- 
portations during the first five months 
of the present year have held up fairly 
well but a sharp decline was reported 
June. In the absence of favorable 
factors the decline is expected to con- 
tinue, 

Since the middle of June business has 
been at a standstill according to 1m- 
porters and retailers in La Paz, Stores 
are deserted and wholesalers have Stop- 
ped credit extensions. Collections have 
been almost wholly impossible and many 
firms have had to request extensions of 
drafts from foreign creditors. Unem- 
ployment has increased owing to the 
dismissal of commercial employes and 


j unless conditions improve several bank- 


ruptcies and liquidations may be ex- 
pected. The plan of the Soviet Yuzham- 
torg to buy Bolivian tin has been tem- 


porarily abandoned because of the clos- 


ing of most of the small mines and the | 


impossibility of interesting larger mines 
whose ore is already promised to smelt- 
ing companies, 


Brazil—Exchange which had_ been 
weak throughout the week firmed July 
11 to 918 milreis to the $1 from) 


9.30 milreis on July 9 as result of the | 


sonewel of support by the Bank - 
razil having shi $4,000,000 an 
ing shipped 395,000. 


private banks approximately $1,: 
Coffee shipments 
prices slightly weak. 
remains unimproved. 

British Malava. — Unemployment 
among Chinese coolies is reported be- 
coming serious, Various 
measures dealing with the situation have 
een proposed. Chinese are employec 
especially on the tin mines, where opera- 
tions recently have heen curtailed be- 
cause of prevailing prices of tin. 


Canadian Trade 
Continues Slow 


Canada.—Canadian _ trade 
slow with little promise of 
increased activity in the near future. In 
general, the orders now being placed are 
small and limited to necessities, price 
apparently being the main consideration 
in current purchasing. Trade in Halifax 
and St. John is reported as normal; in 
Montreal and Toronto, spotty; in Win- 
nipeg and Calgary, slow; in Saskatoon 


continue light | 
General business 


continues 
materially 


and Regina, fair; and in Edmonton and | 


Vancouver, slightly improved. A large 
tourist traffic is a favorable factor 1” 


{the maritime provinces and British Co- 


lumbia, but Montreal notes fewer VI1S- 
usual for the -season. Col- 
times and in Toronto; elsewhere they 
range from slow to difficult. 


* a ete 
The whole price index of the dominion 


bureau of stat®tics for June (1926100) 
stands at 88 as against 89.9 in May 
and 93.5 a year ago; 126 quotations 
were lower for the month including 
Wheat at the lowest level since April 
1924; 354 quotations were unchangea 
and only 22 were higher. Automobile 
and truck sales ijn the prairie provinces 
are now estimated at not over 50 per 
cent of last year’s, with the heaviest 
losses in medium and higher priced 
models, according to reports from Win- 
nipeg. The used-car situation, however, 
has improved and the market for ac- 
cessories and replacement parts is good. 

Montreal reports are in the same tenor 
although slightly more favorable as to 
the amount of business in medium price 
lines. Destructive storms during the 
past week have caused the greatest hail 


damage of the year to the grain crop in | 


all three prairie provinces but a follow- 
ing heat wave has been beneficial and 
moisture is now the principal need. 
Wheat prospects in Manitoba, northern 
and eastern Saskatchewan and northern 
Alberta continue favorable but lighter 
yields are expected in the central and 
southern sections of the last two prov- 
inces, 

The acreage of Spring wheat is now 
estimated as a decrease of about 2 per 
cent from last year. Oats acreage is 


; estimated at 12,815,000, an increase of 


8 per cent over last year. The Winnipeg 
wheat market remains weak. Lake ship- 


; ments from Fort William and Port Ar- 


thur during the week ended July 9 were 
6,500,000 bushels and the June total was 
17,600,000 bushels. While the move- 
ment is heavier than last year’s for the 


with | 


corresponding period a larger carryover | 
is predicted when the crop year ends on 
July 31. 

In accordance with usual Summer 
practice, automobile manufacturers are 
reducing their output, agricultural im- 
plement factories continue on part-time 
schedules; furniture factories are work- | 
ing at about 60 per cent of capacity, and 
the newsprint industry at about 75 per | 
ieent. The returns for May of the Cana- 
dian chartered banks show current loans 
at $1,330,000,000, or $19,000,000 more | 
than current loans im that month of last 
year. While this represents some con- 
traction over April loans, savings depos- 
its are lower by about $9,000,000 for the 
month and by $55,000,000 in comparison 
with May, 1929. May commercial failures 
numbered 166 in comparison with 185 | 
last year but total liabiftties were higher, | 
and the number of failures for January 
to May, inclusive, is larger than for any 
corresponding period since 1924, 

Egypt.—The lack of improvement in 
the price of cotton, the country’s chief 
export, continued to be reflected in the 
general trade depression during the sec- 
ond quarter, with seasonal dullness also | 
a contributing factor. The low purchas- | 
ing power has resulted in keener compe- 
tition for trade, while the stringent } 


credit situation has made collections | 
more difficult. This condition has re-| 
sulted in many extensions on old ac-| 
counts by importers, but on new ac- 
counts further curtailment has been 
noted. The number of bankruptcies and 


the volume of protested drafts continue | 
abnormal. Automobile sales are about 
normal, but outlook is uncertain, due to 
difficulties in time collections. Avoid- 
ance of further decrease in sales is hoped 
for through longer credit extensions to | 
good clients. | 





Greek Exports and | 
Imports Continue Downward | 


Greece.—There was no improvement | 
evident in general business conditions | 
during the second quarter of 1930. The| 
itrend of both exports and imports con- | 
tinued downward, while the low prices 
| obtainable for the country’s leading agri- 
cultural products were reflected in the 
dull domestic trade situation. There was 
no change in the money stringency or 
discount rates, although prices on the | 
stock exchange were steady. | 

Despite the damage sustained recently | 
from hail and floods, preliminary crop 
estimates are favorable. Budget re-| 
ceipts, which are running slightly below | 
estimates, reflect the trend of economic | 
developments during the first haif of | 
11930. Automobile sales, although aided 
somewhat by seasonal improvement, 
have been affected by the generally lower 
purchasing power and increasing diffi- 
culties in collections, due to credit strin- 
gency. 

India.—Customs revenue for June in-| 
dicates a large decline in imports com-| 
| pared with May but the level of June,| 
| 1929, was maintained. According to in- 
|dications imports of sugar and mineral 
oils increased but receipts of iron and 
| steel, automobiles, motor cycles, tobacco, 
|cutlery, hardware, tires and tubes, yarns 
land matches were smaller. Exports of 
| jute and hides and skins declined. 

Japan.—The Japanese Government; 
continues its policy of encouraging the} 
luse of home products, and is rendering | 
as much assistance as possible to indus- | 
tries during the present depression period. | 
Although considerable financial assist-| 
ance has already keen given the silk in- | 
dustry, it is quite possible additional aid | 
|from the government may be needed in| 
view of the severe decline in prices. Agi- | 
/tation for the encouragement of home 
industries is now taking the form of | 


| 


| 


{on July 18 made public rate decisions | 


| grain products, in carloads, from points in 
:of the Mississippi River, including destina- 


| Mississippi 


| unemployment relief. 


Foreign Trade 





Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 





which are summarized as follows: | 
No, 15026.—Oklahoma Millers’ League v. 
Alabama & Mississippi Railroad et al. De- 
cided June 30, 1930. 
Upon further hearing, rates on grain and 


Bills of 


Oklahoma to destinations in Louisiana west 
: sales abroad by 11 per cent over the| 


tions on the west bank thereof, and to| previous year, according to an analysis | 
River crossings in Mississippi| of exports by States based upon through | 
and Louisiana on the east bank thereof,; export bills of lading made public by the 
found to have been unreasonable. Repara- | Department of Commerce. 

tion awarded, Previous reports, 128 1. C. C. The Department’s statistics do not 
noe See S00 SS Se See provide a completely accurate index of 
the exact volume of export shipments , 
from each State but represent the only | 
available source of information indicat- 
ing the export standing of the various 
States, it is pointed out. 

Besides Arizona, gains in foreign 
sales were recorded by Colorado, Utah 
|and Nevada, while Montana, Idaho, New | 
Mexico and Wyoming registered declines. 
Utah showed the largest percentage in- 
crease in exports with a gain of 55 per 
cent over the previous year, according 
to the analysis. 

Cotton was the principal item exported 
from this group of States, with crude 
petroleum, machinery, copper, zinc, food 
products, and-+asphalt and bitumen in- 
cluded among a diversified list of prod- 








balanced by increased production except 
in the case of butter and dairy products. 
Unemployment is becoming troublesome 
and municipalities are floating loans for 
These funds will 
be used to create employment on roads 
and other public projects. 

In spite of depressed conditions, im- 
ports continue fairly steady but it is 
anticipated that a general decline will 
occur during the next three or four 
months. The automotive market is dull 
except for low-priced cars. Used car 
sales are normal and stocks of new cars 
are low as orders are being curtailed 
to the minimum. The building trade is 
very dull and no improvement is antici- 


|pated during the next six months. Tex-| ycts shipped abroad, according to the 
|tiles are dull but sales of radio equip-| Department’s statements which follow 


in full text: 
Unmanufactured Cotton 
First Export of Arizona 

Exports of merchandise from Arizona 
for 1929 were valued at $14,458,868 com- 
pared with $13,105,942 during 1928, a 
'gain of $1,532.924, according to figures 
made public by the Department of Com- | 
merce. 

From the standpoint of value, unmanu- | 
factured cotton ranked first with a value | 
of $7,290,120 and was followed by re-} 
fined copper in ingots, bars, or other | 
forms, $824,691, and “other metals and | 
manufactures,” $688,419. 


ment continue active. Bankruptcies have 
increased considerably since the first of 
1930 but no large firms have been in- 
volved to date. 

Philippine Islands.—Philippine 
ness depression is becoming increasingly 
serious with the continued decline in 
purchasing power and consequent falling 
off in demand for imported goods. Re- 
tail turnover is exceptionally slow es- 
pecially i.. southern Luzon and the south- 
ern island. Credits are restricted and 
collections continue unsatisfactory. A 
comparative statement of the collector of 
internal revenue shows collections for 
Manila from Jan. 1 to June 30 as $670,- 
000 bélow the corresponding period last 


busi- 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS On ty ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusLisHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


Arizona Led Mountain States 
In Export Trade During 1929 


Department of Commerce Makes Analysis of Shipments of 
Group of States Based on Through Export ' 





Lading 





Arizona led the mountain States in; metais and manufactures, other nonme-| 
/export trade during 1929, increasing its|tallic mineral products, chemicals and| ferson 
related products, and phonographs were | 


incluled among the diversified products 
exportcd from the State during 1929. 
Exports of merchandise from Wyoming 


‘during 1929 were valued at $1,451,953 | 
during 1929 compared with $2,703,557 


during the previous year, according to 


figures made public by the Department | 


of Commerce. 

In the order of value, crude petroleum, 
valued at $851,677, ranked first, followed 
by paraffin wax, $280,715, and refined 
petroleum oils, $177,467. 

Other leading exports, with compara- 


tive figures for 1928 when available were: | 


Boxed apples, $17,452; “other vegetable 
food products and beverages,” $20,766; 
automobile parts, except tires, $12,897; 
“other nonmetallic mineral products,” 
$11,748 and $138,242; and metals and 
manufactures, $4,893 and, $6,185. 

Wood and paper, textiles and, manu- 
factures, etlible and inedible animals and 
animal products—chemicals “and relatea 
products, inedible vegetable products and 
other machinery, vehicles and parts were 
included among the products exported 
from the State during 1929, 

Exports of merchandise from Utah 
were valued at $1,006,411 during 1929 
compared with $647,152 in the previous 
year, a gain of $359,259, according to 
figures made public by the Department 
of Commerce. 

From the standpoint of value, asphait 
and bitumen, valued at $321,592, rankea 
first, followed by iron and steel scrap, 
$246,023, and ‘other machinery, vehicles 
and parts.” $70,995. 

Other leading exports with compara- 
tive values for 1928, 
were: 

Wheat, $59,280; mining and quarrying 
machinery, $53,63 other nonmetallic 


’ : jae Sanaa 
vear. The collections, however, were) Other lending exports with compara-| mineral products, $43,854 and $29,919; 
the same as in the first semester of tive figures for 1928 were: | petroleum asphalt, $18,942; wood and 


Manufactures of iron and steel, $342,- | 
678 and $2599776; other vegetable food | 
products and beverages, $357,576 and 
$355,766; passenger automobiles, except 
electric, $345,933 and $359,547; “other | 
machinery and vehicles,” $259,065 and | 
$435,556; and “other manufactures of | 
icotton,” $248,683 and $319,687. 

Lard, eggs in the shell, leather foot- 
wear, wheat flour, vegetables and prep-} 
arations, rubber tires, cotton cloth, duck | 
and tire fabric, cotton wearing apparel, | 
wool and manufactures, silk manufac- 
tures, box shooks, gas and fuel oil, elec- 
trical machinery and apparatus, con- 
struction and conveying machinery, rail- | 
way cars, dynamite, and boards, planks, | 
and scantlings were included among the 
diversified products exported from Ari- | 
zona during 1929. | 

Exports of merchandise from Montana 
were valued at $5.680,894 during 1929 
compared with $6,814,817 in the preced- 
ing year, according to figures made pub- 
\lic by the Department of Commerce. 

From the standpoint of value, crude 
| petroleum valued at $2,368,810, was the 
| principal commodity exportedy and was 


1928. Freight handled by the Manila 
railroad during the week ended June, 
1928 totaled 12,100 metric tons, compared 
with 17,200 tons in the corresponding 
week a year previous. 

Improvement reported last week in 
London buying on the abaca market has 
continued, resulting in better prices, es- 
pecially of lower grades. This week has 
shown slight improvement in the market 
for United States grades. The local 
market is firm with little or no selling 
pressure. Production continues below 
normal. Stocks at Philippine ports on 
July 7 totaled 152,358 bales compared 
with 216,967 a year previous. Exports 
during the week ended July 7 amounted 
to 23,696 bales, of which 11,420 went to 
the United States. The copra market is 
steady with low arrivals and no selling 
pressure. Local exporters are inclined 
to believe that prices will not go lower 
than current quotations. Arrivals of 
copra at Manila in the first eight days 
of July amounted to 41,788 sacks. 


Rumanian Trade Balance 


Shows Improvement 


Rumania.—Rumania’s foreign 
for the first four months of the current 


614, and edible animals and animal prod- | 
year closed with a debit balance of 665,- | ucts, $457,757. ; | 
175,000 lei (par value of lei equals| | Other leading exports svith compara- 
$0.006), with imports totaling 8,566,961,- | tive figures for 1928 were: 7 | 
000 lei as against 7,901,786,000 lei of | Refined petroleum products, $435,738 
exports. Compared with the relative | and_ $342,172; copper rods, $344,760 and 
data for the same period of 1929, the | $385,280; machinery, vehicles and parts, 
trade balance in 1930 shows an improve- $408,653 and $400,370; undressed furs, 
ment amounting to 2,253,000,000 lei 


2,25 | $265,684 and $301,596; and “other vege- 
(about 77 per cent), chiefly as a result | table food products and_ beverages,” 
of an increase of 1,789,000,000 lei (29) 


$224,831 and $58,872. 
per cent) in exports, imports having de- | Inedible vegetable products, textiles, 
clined by 464,000,000 lei (5 per cent). 


| wood and paper, fertilizers, other chemi- | 
Spain.—Bourse transactions in indus- | cals and related products, wheat fiour, | 
trial securities continue to decrease. 


and other inedible animals and animal! 
Those negotiated during the month of {products were included among the di- | 
June were 280,000 against 213,000 dur- 





| versified products exported from the 
ing May and 300,000 during June, 1929, | State of Montana during 1929. 


preferred treatment to companies having The transactions in public funds! Mj, i uc 
majority Japanese capital and manage- | amounted to 52,000,000 pesetas during F me vd Quarry Gear 
Leading Colorado Exports 


ment. a aa bly | Zunes a decrease of 11,000,000 pesetas 
The shipbuilding industry will probably | from the May figures. The Bilbao iron| xports of merchandise from Colorado | 


government | 


receive preferred attention for assistance 
jon recommendation of the industrial} 
| rationalization committee. At the re-| 
quest of the government syndicate banks | 
may now organize joint associations for | 
the purpose of making industrial loans. 
\In view of the depression in the home 
market, rayon producers have agreed to 
|curtail production 20 per cent and to} 
allot 20 per cent of their output for ex- 
port, effective July 5. ras 
Mexico.—The prevailing tone in busi- 
ness was pessimistic during the past| 
week. Mexico’s adverse trade balance dur- | 
ing recent months is attributed largely to 
the low prices of metals and coffee. The 
general business situation in the Yucatan 
Peninsula is extremely dull and the re-| 
duced henequen exports from this section 
have caused peso exchange to weaken. | 
It is reported that the federal govern- | 
ment will reduce the tax on henequen 
in order to relieve the situation. Con- | 
ditions at Monterrey continue satisfac- | 
tory. A new electric light bulb factory 
with a capacity of 25,000 bulbs per day 
was inaugurated this week by the Gen- 
eral Electric Company in that city, while 
la sheet gass department of the Vidreria 
Monterrey (Monterrey Glass Company) 
with a production of 30,000 square feet 
| daily was also inaugurated. 
Netherland East Indies.—Improvement 
in import markets continues and im- | 
ports are gradually increasing, reflecting | 
lightness of stocks of many lines. The} 
government has reiterated its position 
/that no official measures will be taken 
toward the restriction of rubber and tea 
production, although private initiative | 
will not be opposed, May exports of | 
rubber totaled 24,929 long tons, of which 
| 6,352 tons were shipped from Java and! 
Madura, 6,661 from the Sumatra East 
Coast, and 11,916 tons from all other! 
rubber-producing areas. 


New Zealand Reports 


Adverse Trade Balance 


New Zealand.—Business throughout} 
New Zealand was dull in June with} 
money continuing tight and the exchange 
situation unimproved. Trading on the 
stock exchange was very slow. Owing 
to the need for £3,000,000 to balance | 
|the budget the government is reducing 
|expenditures wherever possible and _ it| 
is likely that import duties will be in-| 
|ereased during the current year. The! 
|end of New Zealand’s export season} 
shows an adverse trade balance of over | 
| £1,000,000 compared with a_ favorable 
| balance last season of £10,000,000, 
Prices for New Zealand’s main ex-}| 
|ports have declined steadily during the 
last 12 months—wool by more than 50 
per cent, hides, skins and tallow, 20 per 
‘cent, and the average for all exported 
l/eommodities by approximately 20 per) 
‘cent. This fall in prices has not been! 








| coffee areas and in Maracaibo, the cen-| 


ore trade is experiencing serious depres- were valued at $4,001,887 during 1925 
sion and practically the only shipments | ,. compared with $3,419,934 during 
of iron ore from that port now being 1928, an increase of $581,953. according 
made are on the account of the Or'co- | to figures made public by the Depart- 
nera Iron Mining Company which has! ent of Commerce 
sg 7. uw “ » ° 9? ” 
plants in England. The “Altos Hornos From the standpoint of value, mine 
is the only Viscaya COMpany —— 1S’ and quarrying machinery ranged first 
buying and other companies at the p ace| being valued at $1,445,509 and was fol- 
are reported as released from contracts | jowed by “other machinery and parts,” 
against indemnities. Exports are re-| 9437.79. and lard, $303.939. Machinery 
vores © pogo’ metric — as com-' last year displaced lard for second place. 
pared with 94,600 during May. | Other leading exports, with compara- 
Sweden.—Swedish foreign trade for} tive figures for 1928 were: 

the month of May, according to prelim-| ~ Jyon and steel manufactures, $218,526 | 
inary figures, yielded an export surplus and $94,961; vegetable food products and | 
of about 6,500,000 crowns, with imports beverages, $198,515 and $105,533; wood 
valued at 154,000,000 crowns and exports | and paper ‘and. manufactures, $152,169 | 
amounting to 160,500,000 Crowns, | The and $57,600; other nonmetallic products, | 
first five months of 1930 resulted in aN | $141,305 and $104,857 





import surplus of simest oraeeee | Animals and animal products, corn, 
crowns, as compared wit Cay | prepared and mixed feeds and_ other 


crowns during the corresponding period 
of 1929. Despite the general depression, 
Swedish foreign trade so far has re- 
mained at a satisfactory level. 

Turkey.—Although there was no defi- 
nite improvement in economic conditions 
during the second quarter of 1930, the 
general tone, based on favorable crop 
prospects, was somewhat better than in 
the first quarter. Preliminary estimates 
indicate bumper crops for the country’s 
leading exports. Due to the lack of im-| 
provement in the purchasing power of 
the population, retail sales continucd 
slow. As a result the position of im- 
porters who had purchased heavily in 
anticipation of the higher tariff duties 
remains difficult. 


feeds including screenings, prunes, broom 
corn, other vegetable products, unman- 
|ufactured cotton, other textiles and 
manufactures, coal, coke, gas and fuel 
oil, bricks and tiles, asphalt and bitumi- 
nous manufactures, vehicles and parts, | 
industrial chemicals, dynamite, primers 
{and fuses, and other chemicals and re- 
| lated products, were included among the 
diversified commodities exported from 
Colorado during 1929. 

Exports of merchandise from Idaho} 
for 1929 were valued at $1,956,019 com- 
pared with $2,282,991 in 1928, according 
to figures made public by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

From the standpoint of value, vege- 

Venezuela.—Economic conditions 1 —_ prope snd eevernees sod 
Venezuela during the ménth of June ae foll a ae ae Atle b aon 
were generally unfavorable. Business | f, pe Pesca oA 212: a hant a $178.157: 
was dull laveety on account of the small ae Aviad tnnne, GtkA 850 ea an 
agricultural crops and reduced activity aa fcate. Nasa ating ; sie 
in the oil fields. Exchange is 5.35 boli-| saeh —_ aad anime es, 
vars .to the dollar. (Bolivar at par is| = bat . a iatilled ee hee 
$0.193.) Banks report collections slow | dt an of ti ng es ¢: = fs . oer 
to fair considering high exchange rate. = — ee ya : ao a vs en 
Conditions are particularly bad in the| ang chemicals and related producis were 

: . | included among the diversified products | 
shipped from the State to foreign mar- | 
| kets during the year. | 
| Exports of merchandise during 1929 
were valud at $1,517,886 compared with 
$2,105,133 during the previous year, ac- 


ter of the oil region. 

Production of cacao is not as large as 
had been anticipated, some sections re- 
porting little likelihood of a second har- | 


vest which is usual at this time of the| ¢ording to figures made public by the 
year. Travelers report best business along | Department of Commerce. 
the Transandean Highway from La From the standpoint of value, the 


Guaira, Caracas, Maracay and west to 
the coffee regions on account of the pub- | 
lic works, which activities has given 
steady employment to the people of those | 
sections. 

On June 25, congress adopted a new 
budget providing tor expenditures on 
public works of 9,350,000 bolivars more 
than last year. The budget also pro- 


principal exports were coal, valued at 
$170,956; wood and paper, $133,381; and 
inedible vegetable products, $96,248. 

Other leading exports ‘with compara- | 
tive figures for 1928 when available, | 
were: 

Machinery. vehicles and parts, $82,697 
and $1,360,676; vegetable food products 
and beverages, $71,241 and $89,038; cot- 


vides for the amortization of the entire ton cloth, $54,722; edible animals and 
foreign debt aggregating 19,159,687) animal products, $48,420 and $45,194; 


and “other textile manufactures,” $48,- 
290 and $68,376. 
Inedible animals and animal products, ! 


bolivars. Anticipated revenues for the 
coming year will show 9,408,750 bolivars 
greater than last year. 


paper, $15,169 and $5,958; and paraffin 
wax, $17,494 and $29,165. 
Catéle hides, undressed furs, field and 


garden seeds, textiles and manufactures, | 


other metals and manufactures, chem- 
icals and related products, edible ani- 
mals and animal products and other in- 
edible vegetable products were among 
the diversified comnfodities exported 
from Utah during 1929. 

Exports of merchandise from Nevada 
were valued at $545.684 


year, a gain of $127,578, according to 
figures made public by the Department 
of Commerce. 

From the standpoint of value, automo- 
biles, vehicle and parts, ranked first with 
a value of $152,633, and was followed by 
machinery and parts, $97,437, and non- 
metallic mineral products, $81,117. 

Other leading exports with compara- 
tive figures for 1928 were: 

Vegetable food products and _ bever- 
ages, $23,764 and $43,965; “other metals 
and manufactures,” $21,022 and $7,i96; 
wood and paper, $20,877 and $20,207; 
inedible animals and animal products, 


trade | followed by zinc and manufactures, $673,- | $17,234 and $14,661; and textiles, $10,-| 


oe 
32 


6 and $11,084. 

Inedible vegetable products, other met- 
als and manufactures, chemicals and re- 
lated products, and edible animals and 
animal products were included among 
the jgiversified products exported from 
Nevada during 1929. 





Valuation of Railroads 
In Nebraska Decreases 


State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, July 18. 


The aggregate assessed valuation of, 


all railroads in Nebraska for 1930 has 
been fixed at $260,135,015, a decrease of 
{$131,734 from the valuation in 1929, it 
has been announced by the tax commis- 
sioner, Harry W. Scott. 

The property of the Union Pacific was 
assessed at $90,427,321, a decrease of 
$1,992,243 from last year, while that of 





the Chicago & North Western was in- 


creased $1,525,822 to $28,435,820. The 
Burlington.was assessed at $110,000,151, 
an increase of $16,265. 





True Boundary Fixed 
In Southwest States 





Report on New Mexico and 
Texas Line Confirmed 





The report of the boundary commis- 
sioner appointed by the Supreme Court 
of the United States to locate the true 
boundary between New Mexico and 
Texas in the valley of the Rio Grande 
River, pursuant to the decree of Apr. 9, 
1928, has just been filed with the court. 

The report of the special master ap- 
pointed to review the case and which was 
adopted by the court, found the contested 
boundary to be in the middle of the 
channel of the Rio Grande River as it 
existed on Sept. 9, 1850. The master also 
found that the boundary “as it existed 
in 1850” was in general, as contended for 
by the State of Texas, the defendant in 
the suit instituted by New Mexico and 
now retained upon the “Original Docket 
of the Court, as Original No. 2.” 

The boundary line between New Mex- 
ico and Texas in the Rio Grande Valley, 
as now established, it is stated in the 
commissioner’s report, will cause the net 
loss of approximately 2,496 acres or 3.9 
square miles by Texas to New Mexico. 
The patented land actually lost by Texas 
amounts to 2,500 acres while doubtful 
patented areas by Texas sold by Texas 
claimants as Texas land aggregates 370 
acres. Deducting from this total the 
land gained from New Mexico, there is 
left to Texas a net loss of 2,496. 


The area gained by New Mexico near | 


El Paso Power Company’s plant and near 
Spears Oil Mill and situated northeast 
of the Santa Fe Railway right-of-way is 
approximately 6.2 acres, including 3.4 
acres immediately northwest of United 
States Highway No. 80. Twelve hundred 
and twenty-two feet of United States 
Highway No. 80, southeast from Bound- 
ary Monument 98 and 1,814 feet of the 
Santa Fe Railway track in the same lo- 
cality are in New Mexico and not in 
Texas, as commonly believed. 

A map of the territory in question 
with the new boundary line set out dis- 
closes that the course of the river has, 
since 1850, moved considerably eastward 
except for a short distance just north 
of the international boundary line be- 


ltween Mexico and the United States | result 


where it has varied little. 


when available, | 


during 1929} 
compared with $416,107 in the preceding | 


| ber 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 

Commission 















| The Interstate Commerce Commission 
| Just made public complaints filed with 
it in rate cases, which are summarized 


as follows: 
No. 


road et al. 
criminatory 


charges on 


from the 


points in 
unauthorized and 
and: arrangements with ot 
South Cedar City, Mo., 


reparation. 


Against a sixth-class 


commodity rate of 18.5 cents. 
No. 236°%, Sub. No. 2.—S. 





vania railroad et al. 


No. 23636, Sub. No. 1.—Perrine-Arm 
Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., v. Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway et al. 
rate of 21 cents on 
carload shipments of lumber from Chester- 
field, Ind., to Detroit, Mich., as unjust and 
unreasonable to the extent it exceeded a 


23634.—J. D. Reed Coal Co. of Jef- 
City, Mo., v. Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
Unjust, unreasonable, and dis- 
; interstate 
|ments of bituminous coal and screenings 
‘ southern Illinois dis- 
trict to Jefferson City, and against alleged, 
unpublished 


ship- 


practices 


her shippers at 
and other points. 
Ask for cease and desist order, the estab- 
lishment cf just and reasonable rates and 


strong 


9 


Reparation. 
J. Peabody 


Lumber Co. of Bourbon, Ind., v. Pennsy]- 
Against a sixth-class 


Saginaw, 


jrate of 22 cents on carload shipments of 
lumber, from Bourbon, Ind., to 
Mich., as unjust and 


cents. Reparation. 
No. 23637.—Shaffer Oil 
of Chicago, Ill., and Pershing, 


Against a rate of $11.65 


per 
shipments of fullers earth 


n 


: unreasonable to the 
extent it exceeded a commodity rate of 18.5 


Okla., 


v. 


et ton on 


from points in 


Georgia and Florida to Cushing, Okla., as 
unjust and unreasonable. Ask for cease and 
desist order, the establishmest of just and 


reasonable 
No. 


rates and 
23638. 
Port Richmond, 
York City, v. 
Against various rates on iro 
carloads, from Port Richmond 
jin Florida, South Carolina, 
necticut, New Hampshire, 


reparatio 


Philadelphia 
Reading 


unduly prejudicial and 
shippers at Providence, R. I. 


n. 


Company 


n 


& Refining Co. 


Atlanta & St. Andrews Bay Railway et al. 


The Alpha Lux Co., Inc., of 


and New 


et al. 
mass, in 
to points 


New York, Con- 
ac : v Massachusetts 
O..i0, West Virgini&, Minnesota, New Jer- 
sey, and Virginia, as unjust, unreasonable, 
preferential 


and desist order, the establishment of just, 
reasonable and lawful maximum rates and 


| reparation, 


| No. 23639.—S. Bender Iron & Supply Co. 


of Shreveport, La., v 
| Railroad et al. 


hand pipe from 
Dorado, Ark. 
of a rate of 5914 cents. 


Monticello, 


- Louisville & Nashville 
Unjust and unreasonable 
; rates and charges on shipments of second- 
Fila., 
Ask for reparation to a basis 


to El 


No. 23641.—Art Marble Company of Jack- 


}son, Miss., v. 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 


Against a rate of 9712 cents per 100 pounds 
and a minimum of 40,000 pounds on cal- 


cined magnesite, 
| Jacksonville, as unjust, 
unlawful to the extent 
of 52 cents. Reparation. 
No. 23642.—National Vencer 
Co., Inc., of Indianapolis, Ind., 
vania Railroad 
per hundredweight 
stumps, logs and 
Brooklyn ana@ New 


from New 


on 


burls, from 


York 
unreasonable and 
it exceeds 


& 
) v. 
Against a rate of 40 cents 
shipments 


City to 
a rate 


Lumber 
Pennsyl- 


of 


New York, 


York Harbor points on 


shipments originating at Australia as un- 


just, 
| ceeded 


unreasonable, to the 
a rate of 30 cents. 


extent 
Cease 


it 
and 


ex- 
de- 


sist order, the establishment of just and 


reasonable rates and 

No. 23643.—MacGowan 
of Jackson, Miss., v. 
ern Railroad et al. 


reparatio 
Coffe 


Against 


stitutes and ground and roaste 
double bags, from 


n. 
e 


Company 


Gulf, Mobile & North- 
5 rates 
basis of fourth class, on cereal coffee sub- 
c d chicory, in 
Chicago, and New 
leans, to Jackson, Miss., as unjust and un- 


on the 


Or- 


reasonable to the extent they exceed a con- 


| temporaneous fifth-class 
and ground coffee, 
; tween same points. 
|the establishment of rates 
| fifth-class rates and reparation. 
No. 23644.—Corso & 
Pittsburgh, Pa., v. 
| Against handling and 
at Charleston, S. € 
bananas to Pittsburgh 
just and unreasonable. 
desist order, and reparation. 
No. 23529, Sub. No. 2. 
& Fuel Co., Benedict, 
v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
et al. Unjust and unreasonab 


less than 


» On 


tions. 


rate on 
carload, 
Cease and desist order, 
not to exceed 


shipments 
and Danora, as un- 
Ask for cease and 


roasted 
be- 


; Lo Bianco et al. of 
Southern Railway et al. 
wharfage 


charges 
of 


3enedict Lum- 
Nebr., 


et al. 


Fe Railway 
: E le rates on 
shipments of coal, carloads, from produc- 
ing points in Kansas to Nebraska destina- 


Cease and desist order, the estab- 


lishment of just and reasonable rates and 


reparation 
No. 23645 

land, 

& Lime 


asked for. 
Receivers 
Co., of Chicago, 
Des Moines & Southern Railro 
Just and unreasonable rates on 
from Fort Dodge, 
Central Freight 
and Trunk 
inatory 
with 
from 


Vv. 


against 
rates 
Grand 
Port Clinton, 
tions. Ask for 
establishment of a b 
ceed those 
named and 
Upper 
gypsum tile from points in 
Ohio covered by the decision 
mission in Docket 8297, Sub 
ment Plaster Company vy. A 
& Youngstown Ry 5 : 
Agent, ; 


complainant a 
contemporaneously 
Rapids, Mich., | 
Ohio, to the 


to apply on clay 


6. GC. 66t- 

A » C. C, 691, and 
$10,000 on shipments moving 
Dodge, Iowa. : 


No. 23647. Consolidated 
ration, of Chicago, y. 
Santa Fe Railway et al, 
cement from the gh 


in Kansas to points in Ark 


Abel Davis and Eugene Hol- 
for the Universal Gypsum 
Fort Dodge, 
ad et al. 


Un- 


gypsum tile 


s 


Mississippi River crossing 


unreasonable, 


Towa, to destinations in 
ht Association, New England 
Line territories, and discrim- 


compared 
In effect 


destina- 


tile from 


s and on 


Michigan and 
af the Com- 
Akron, 
. Co., Director General as 
reparation of 
from 


Acme Ce- 
Canton 


Fort 


Cement Corpo- 
Atchison, Topeka & 
Against rates on 
as belt producing 


points 


ansas and Loui- 


and 


Slana as unjust and 

yr 2 , i Ta = ; 

ervstly in excess of interstate and intra- 
ate rates from competing 


points in Alabama, Kansas 
souri, Oklahoma, Tennessee 
which lower bases of rate 
Ask for cease and desist 
ration, 
from assignment 
Commission shall 
sion in Docket No. 
unnecessary to duplicat 
case, 
No. 
Va., 
et al. 
Va., on 
in West 
scale cut up at 
to Ashland, Ky., 
mouth, Ohio, as 
Ask cease and de 
ment of just 
reparation, 


for 


hearing 
have 





23648.—Klotz Brothers 
v. the Chesapeake i 
Against inbound r 

scrap iron 
Virginia, based 
Staunton 
New 


on 
anc 
Boston 


and reasonable 


rendered 


d 


producing 


Louisiana, Mis- 
e and Texas from 
S are maintained, 
order 
and the withholding of this 


and repa- 
case 
the 
deci- 


until 
its 


‘7, it being deemed 
e that record in this 


of Staunton, 
& Ohio 
i ates at Staunton, 
from points of origin 
a 


Railway 


distance 
reshipped 


and Ports. 


unjust and unreasonable, 
Sist order, the establish. 


rates and 





Alleged Federal Diversion 


Lincoln, July 18. 
The Acting Secretary of the Interior, 
| Joseph M. Dixon, has directed the Bu- 
;reau of Reclamation to investigate and 
jreport immediately upon the matter of 


alleged diversion by the Government of 
the natural flow of the Platte River to 


the detrimen 
low 


\ nent of prior appropriators be- 
in Nebraska, according to a tele- 


gram received by Governor Arthur J. 
Weaver in resffonse to his recent mes- 
Sage to the Secretary of the Interior. 


“The utlimate 
reservoirs 


| solution 
in central 


is 


storage 


Nebraska, and to 


| this end we are working and hope to get 


Weaver said, 


s within a few years,” 


Governor 


of 
Ask for cease 


s 


’ 


Gypsum and } 
same 
cease and desist order, the 
: asis of rates not to ex- 
now in effect from points above 


» 


Of Platte River Is Studied 


State of Nebraska: 


> 
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State Sustained Briefs Are Filed in Contest _ 
Over Income of O’Fallon Line Supervisors to 


In Claim Against 
Insolvent Bank 





Preference Is Held to Exist 


For Entire Amount of 
Deposit of Undistributed 
Tax Money 





State of Illinois: 
Springfield. 
THE PEOPLE OF THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 


ET AL. v. THE BANK OF CHEBANSE ET} 


AL.; ILLINOIS SUPREME CourRT, No. 
20182. 
Appeal from Circuit Court of Troquois 
County. 
. Frep KENDALL, State’s Attorney (W. 
H. Dyer of counsel) for appellants; 
JOHN P. PALLISSARD (ARTHUR BOHN 
of counsel) for appellants. 
The court’s opinion, delivered 
20, follows in full text: 
Stone, J.—Appellee Charles H. War- 
nock, on behalf of the people of the State 
of Illinois and on his own belief, person- 


June 


ally and as county treasurer, filed in the! 


circuit court of Iroquois County, a bill 
seeking to establish a right to preference 
of his claim to certain funds deposited by 


him a& such county treasurer and ex-offi- | 


cio collector in the Bank of Chebanse, 
which had, under the direction of the 
‘auditor of public accounts, been closed 
and thereafter found insolvent. An an- 
swer was filed by the bank and John J. 
Ruckrigel, who had been appointed re- 
ceiver, denying a right to preference ex- 
cept as to such part of the funds as rep- 


resented taxes levied for the State and | 


held by the county treasurer. The answer 
also alleges that of the amount deposited 
the sum of $1,665.67 was not of taxes col- 


lected and that as to it no preference | 


could be claimed, On hearing, the chan- 
cellor decreed a preference for the bene- 
fit of the appellees in the whole sum 
and directed the receiver to pay the claim 
in full. The matter comes directly to 
this court because of the interest of the 
people of the State. , 

It is admitted that as to the State tax, 
amounting to approximately $900, a 
preference exists. J 

Two Questions Presented 


Two questions are presented by the 
record: First, is the State, as a depositor 
in an insolvent bank, under deposits 
made by the county collector of tax 
money not yet distributed, entitled to a 
preference as to such deposit other than 
the State tax so deposited? And second, 
may the county treasurer be preferred as 
to funds deposited by him which have 
riot been collected as taxes but which 
are public funds? 

The deposits made by _ appellee 
Warnock as county treasurer and ex- 
officio county collector consist of the sum 
of $8,466.37 taxes collected for the year 
1928 and $1,665.67 from sale of road 


4 


bonds or other sources, making a total | 


deposit of $10,132.04. It is conceded that 
these deposits were made-as a general 
deposit and not as a trust fund. The 
practice was to authorize the bank to 
collect the taxes, issue the collector’s 
receipts therefof and deposit the amount 
to the credit of Warnock as such col- 
lector. The bank in this case gave a 
bond in the sum of $60,000 to indemnify 
Warnock against loss of such deposits. 

The case presents squarely the ques- 
tion of preference by reason of the 
public character of the fund. It is ad- 


mitted by the answer that no part of | 
the sum of $8,466.37 had been distributed 


to the various corporate authorities en- 
titled to the same. 


335 Ill. 617, this court has decided that 
as to all undistributed taxes so held on 
deposit the State has a right to prefer- 
ence. It is argued, however, that the 


holding in that case should be modified ; 


to make the rule applicable only to such 
sum as the State would be entitled to 
rece$e as State taxes. 
Preference Said to Exist 

Numerous constitutional and statutory 
provisions are cited which prescribe the 
. duties of county treasurers, the fixing 
’ of the bond, the method of collection of 
, taxes and settlement with the State 
* treasurer and other corporate authori- 
ties by the county treasurer as ex- 
officio collector, and other duties of that 


official regarding taxes, and counsel 
‘ argue that these provisions support 
their contention that no funds so held 


are subject to preference of the State 
except those to be paid to the State as 
State tax. This court, however, is com- 
mitted to the rule laid down in People 
v. Farmers State Bank, supra, whica 
limits the preference of the State to 
such taxes as are in the hands of the 
county collector but undistributed. 

In People v. Farmers State and Sav- 
ings Bank, 338 II]. 134, that holding was 
approved, but it was also held that the 
rule should not be extended to taxes 
collected and distributed, and that taxes 
collected for school purposes which had 
been turned over to the school treasurer 
and by him deposited in a bank which 
subsequently became insolvent, are not 
subject to a claim of preference by the 
school treasurer on the grounds of 
preference to the State. These cases 
lay down the rules governing this case. 
Under the former, appellees were en- 
titled to a preference as to the sum of 
$8.466.37 taxes collected but not dis- 
tributed. 

As to the sum of $1,665.67 a different 
situation exists. The source of this de- 
posit is not clearly shown by the record, 
but apparently it was from the sale of 
road bonds and general sources. It is 
conceded that it was not tax money. It 
Welonged to Iroquois County. A county 
is a public corporation @xisting only for 
public purposes connected with the ad- 
ministration of State government, and 
its revenues are, when no express consti- 
tutional restriction is imposed, subject to 
legislative control. (Marion County v. 
Lear, 108 Ill. 343; Dennis v. Maynard, 15 
id. 477; County of Richland v. County 
of Lawrence, 12 id. 1.) 

County Funds Not Protected 

The power conferred on a county to 

raise revenue by taxation is political 


power within the control of the legisla- | 


ture. (Logan County v. City of Lincoln, 
81 Ill. 156; Sangamon County v. City of 
Springfield, 63 id. 66.) The legislature 
has control over the right of the county 
to raise funds and the administration 
of the affairs of the county. It has not 
been held in this State, however, and 
cannot be, that once funds pass into the 
treasury of the county as county funds 
the State has control over such funds 
other than to limit the uses to which they 
may be put by the county. The State 
has no right to order them paid out. 


+ funds are not State funds. They be-} 
long to the county. Funds belonging to 
he county go into the possession of the ' 


State Finance 


Appellants concede | 
that in People v. Farmers State Bank, | 
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Rail Revenues 





venue of Railroads Was Reopened by| 


Interstate Commerce Commission to Broaden | 


Both counsel for the Bureau cf Valu- 
ation of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and counsel for the carriers 
have just filed briefs with the Commis- 
sion in respect to the excess income of 
{the St. Louis & O’Fallon Railway Go. 
| (Finance Docket No. 3908) and the ex- 
|cess income of the Manufacturers Rail- 
;way Co., St. Louis (Finance Docket 
No. 4025). By order of the Commission, 
the case was reopened to broaden the 
scope of the investigation and further 
testimony and hearings were held during 
May and June. The briefs deal with 
the reproduction issue and other matters. 

The valuation bureau counsel, Charles 
W. Needham, general solicitor, and Oli- 
ver E. Sweet and Robert E. Freer, at- 
torneys, said the evidence concerning 
the value of the carriers’ properties gen- 
erally relates to original cost and invest- 


ment, cost of reproduction new, cost of | 


reproduction less depreciation, present 
value of lands, working capital and some 
other elements. The evidence pertaining 
to excess net railway operating income 
relates “to the income as determined in 
accordance with the effective classifica- 
tion of accounts and to adjustments in 
income not necessary to effect compli- 
}ance with classification of accounts as 
| such,” they said. 

The carriers’ counsel, Daniel N. Kirby, 
Frederick E. Brown, F. H. Wood, R. H. 
Kelley, and Leslie Craven, state in their 
brief in a summing up on “cost of repro- 
duction” that “on the basis of the record 
no one will reasonably claim that the 
present reproductivn cost of the prop- 
erty of the O’Fallon would be less than 
the costs reported by the Bureau of Val- 
uation. No basis in fact supports such 
a conclusion. The carrier thinks that 
the reasonable cost of reproduction of 
these properties might have been higher, 
But it did not prove that they would be 
higher. 7 

“The carrier, however, does contest the 
adequacy of the Bureau’s cost of repro- 
}duction for the track'aying accounts to 
produce the seasoned roadbed which the 
O’Fallon had during the recapture period. 
It introduced proof enabling a proper 
treatment of this deficiency to be dis- 
cussed later.” 

Relations Between 
Companies Described 

The carriers’ counsel describing the 
/relations between the two oe say 
there is “a steady moveme of coal” 
from mines on the O’Fallon to industries 
on the Manufacturers, that there is an 
adequate and substnt’al operating and 
traffic unity between these two lines, a 
steady flow of common traffic in undeni- 
ably substantial quantities and propor- 
tions from the O’Fallon, a line haul car- 
rie® to the Manufacturers, a commonly 
owned and operated terminal switching 
carrier, for delivery to points of desti- 
|nation on the latter’s rails. 

“The terminal and switching service 

of the Manufacturers thus supplements 
the line haul of the O’Fallon, and so 
completes the unit of transportation 
| service from the mines to the consignee,” 
rit says. 
The carriers renew their contention 
that they are entitled to a single system 
| treatment, that the methods to be em- 
| ployed in determining the valuation of 
|the property of the Manufacturers are 
substantially those which the law re- 
quires for the O’Fallon, and that ‘from 
a practical standpoint the two properties 
are one.” 

The conclusions of the carriers regard- 
ing the value of the O'Fallon follows in 
| full text: 

“The carrier claims that the value of 
the O’Fallon as of the respective years 
was not less than is shown in line 8 of 
table A and that a determination of a 
value less than that sum would not be 
in accordance with the law and facts in 
this case. In stating its claim of value in 
this case, carrier has accepted, for the 
purpose of the present case only, the 
deduction for depreciation stated by the 
Bureau engineers. While the issue 
consequently not in this case, the carrier 
does not admit the correctness of the 
determination.” 


Reference Is Made 


| To Statistical Exhibit 

| (Line eight of Table A, referring to 
|a statistical exhibit in the brief, reads 
las follows: 

“(Using spot prices): Totals (of re- 
production cost, less depreciation, at spot 
| prices, land, interest on land at 6 per 
|cent for construction period, cash, ma- 
terials and supplies, appreciation, and 
;going values): For 1920, $1,968,107; 
11921, $1,649,699; 1922, $1,420,912; 1923, 
$1,590,172; 1924, $1,617,448; 1925, $Y,- 
| 463,988; 1926 $1,445,608; 1927, $1,- 
| 458,010. 

“Allowed income 
|8): 1920, $118,086; 
$85,255; 1923, 


is 


(6 per cent of line 
1921, $98,982; 1922, 
$95,410; 1924, $97,047; 


= —— = ore 


count¥ treasurer as an officer of the 
county. People v. McGrath, 279- Ill. 550; 
| Thompson v. Board of Trustees, 30 id. 99; 
| People v. Farmers State and Savings 
| Bank, supra. 
| By section 23 of the counties act it Is 
declared that powers of a county are to 
be exercised by a county board. Under 
section 24 of that act counties are given 
power to purchase and hold real and 
personal property for the use of the 
county, to convey or lease such prop- 
erty, and to make all contracts and do 
| all other acts in relation to the property 
of the county necessary to the exercise 
of its corporate powers. 
Decree Reversed in Part 

By section 25 of that act they are em- 
powered to manage the county funds and 
| county business except as otherwise spe- 


| cifically provided, to examine and settle | 


all accounts against the county and all 
accounts concerning the receipts and ex- 
penditures of the county. It is thus seen 
| that each county has power to manage 
ithe county funds and business. Stevens 
tw. St. Mary’s Training School, 144 II1., 
| 336; Fitzgerald v. Harms, 92 id, 372. 

It seems clear that the deposit of 
| $1,665.67 belongs to the county and not 
|to the State. 
| behalf of the county. The decree, in so 
far as it awarded such a preference, is 
erroneous. Under the holding in People 
v. Farmers State Bank, supra, the de- 
cree granting priority as to the sum of 
| $8,466.37 is correct. The decree of the 
circuit court granting preference as to 
the last named sum is affirmed and as 
to the sum of $1,665.67 is reversed and 
the cause is remanded, with directions 
to enter a decree in conformance with 
the views herein expressed. 


Affirmed in part and reversed in part | 


and remanded. 


Scope of Investigation 





No preference exists in, 


1925, $87,839; 1926, $86,736; 1927, $87,-| 
481. Allowed income, 10 months, 1920,} 
$98,405.” 

The conclusion of the brief of the 
counsel for the Valuation Bureau fol- 
lows in full text: 

As hereinbefore pointed out the “fair 
value” rule of Smyth v. Ames requires 
consideration of all the evidentiary facts | 
therein named, together with any other | 
evidence considered relevant or mate- 
rial to the ascertaining of a value which 
will “do justice both to the: public and 
to those whose money has been used to 
construct and maintain highways for 
the convenience and benefit of the peo- 
ple.” 


Nothing in the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in St. Louis & O’Fallon 
Ry. Co. v. United States, in any way 


medifies the rule of Smyth v. Ames 
quoted therein with approval as “the 
law of the land” (p. 484). As stated by 
Mr. Walter L. Fisher on page 747 of | 
the transcript of oral argument in this 
proceeding on Jan. 23-24, 1930, the Su- | 
preme Court “simply adhered to its gen- | 
eral doctrine,” and again on page 785: 

“The Supreme Court holds, and will 
hold again, that you have not been dele- 
gated the legislative power without di- 
rection because in the statute you were 
told Just how to proceed to arrive at 
these things, by giving due consideration 
to all the elements of value recognized by 
the law of the land, and, of course, that | 
is a sufficient direction.” 


Cost Considered 
In Fixing Valuation 


The O’Fallon case (page 484), spe- 
cifically citing Smyth v. Ames and quot- 
ing the “fair value” rule therefrom, 
called attention to the elements of value 
therein named, saying “among them is 
the present cost of construction or re- 
production.” 
preme Court called attention to the fact 
that “values shall be fixed upon a con- 
sideration of present costs along with 
all other pertinent facts.” 

The rule then remains that, while 
cost of reproduction as one of the ele- 


ments named in Smyth v. Ames as a} 


material evidentiary factor must be 

3 : re Pere ee > 
considered in arriving at “fair value, 
all other evidentiary factors named in 


Smyth v. Ames, together with all other 
relevant facts, must likewise be consid- 
ered and accorded the weight deemed 


“just and right” in yiew of all the evi-| 


dence. 
Concerning the 
counsel for the 


suggestion made 
O’Fallon at the oral 
argument that th: Supreme Court deci- 
sion in the O’Fallon case should be 
interpreted as requiring that dominant 
or controlling weight should be given to 


costs of reproduction at current prices, | 
reference is made to Mr, Fisher’s argu- | 


ment on pages 813, 814, and 815 of the 
transcript of oral argument which is 


herein adopted as a complete answer to | 


the proposition, 
There is before the Commission in this 
case as evidence of the value of the prop- 


lerty of these carriers: The Commission’s 
findings of value under section 19-a; the | 


appraisals of the engineering section of 
the bureau of valuation of the cost of 
reproduction new and less depreciation 
ot the physical properties other than 
land based upon normal period prices, 
supported by the opinions of the Commis- 
sion’s experts; the approximate original 
cost to date of all properties and rights 
of the carriers; the present value of 
lands as determined by the land section 
of the bureau of valuation through its 
expert land appraisers; the value of the 
invested working capital consisting 
both cash and materials and supplies; the 
cost of additions and betterments less 
retirements since dates of basic inven- 
tory; complete descriptions of the car- 
riers’ property and operating conditions 
together with evidence pertaining to the 
carriers’ traffic, past, present and pros- 
pective; complete financial history of the 
carriers and their revenues and receipts 
from operation; and the general evi- 
dence indicating that the trend of the 
level of prices is now definitely down- 
ward, 

Upon consideration of all of these 
evidentiary factors, the Commission may 
determine by the exercise of “a reason- 
able judgment” founded upon its*“special 
skill, observation and experience,” the 
“fair value” 
for each of he recapture periods 1920 
and 1927, inclusive. 

The record also contains 
net railway operating income of these 
carriers determined by the bureau of 
accounts in accordance with the effective 
classification of accounts, together with 
evidence from which adjustments may be 
made to increase the carriers’ recorded | 


the annua: 


net railway operating income so deter- | 


mined, by such portions of salaries paia 
officers ‘of the O’Fallon as were found 
to be excessive in the Commission’s 
former opinion and by those portions of 


railway tax accruals representing in-| 
come taxes upon excess incomes pay- | 
able to the Commission under section 
15-a. 


‘and 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


July 16 
Made Publie July 18 





Receipts 

( receitps Fear 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax . 
Miscellaneous 
revenue 


ustoms $672,341.93 
age Rae ie 2,116,493.75 
internal 
619,698.42 


Miscellaneous receipts 742,250.27 
Total ordinary  re- 

P| a ae $4,150,784.37 

Balance previous day 215,743,043.40 

Total $219,893,827.77 


Expenditures 





General expenditures ..... $6,932,935.53 
Interest on public debt ... 178,382.38 
Refunds of receipts .. 169,041.38 
Panama Canal ccs atan oan 25,167.71 
Operations in special ac- 
ee reer ca adie a 286,726.91 
Adjusted service certificate 
fund aaa labs 9,180.49 
Civil service retirement 
fund Seer ror 2 36,419.61 
Investment of trust funds 276,847.42 
Total ordinary ex- 
penditures . $7,914,701.43 


a. . 
Other public debt expendi- 
tures 


Balance today 


299,307.75 


9,818.59 


A B Cc 

| New\gngland 154 201 166 
Now YORE <ssces 625 © 720 650 
New Jersey ....e. 107 150 135 
Pennsylvania ee 1,166 910 820 
NS ee ° 1,130 660 900 
ND oie ea 734 630 850 
ee errr ee 706 1,080 1,550 
Michigan 17 580 670 
Wisconsin 123 100 140 | 

| Minnesota 1,507 1,700 1,950 
ONS a Site a Nee ngs @ a's 283 280 400 
EE 813 975 1,170 
North Dakota ...... 4,428 9,140 12,800 
South Dakota ...... 890 1,575 1,950 
Nebraska ....cc0cces 1,010 2300 1,400 
Te 2,086 2,000 2,200 
Maryland 206 150 120 
Virginia 330 250 210 
Kentucky 231 120 180 
Tennessee 197 200 180 | 
Oklahoma 504 810 1,200 
Texas a cr ace ba ca 334 60 600 | 
Other southern .... 419 365 355 | 
BEGREOMA ni ccccsccos 2,236 4,930 5,450 
ON ree ere 856 2,000 2,000 
New Mexico .... 25 120 150 

'Colorado ....... 592 400 460 
RIGO osc 344 300 375 
Washington 2,465 6,500 12,000 
Oregon 710 1,300 2,000 
Canteemia cscopenese 400 700 700 
Other western ...... 202 340 300 | 





6 


Total ..scsceeeeee+-$219,893,827.77 





'will be th 


And on page 487, the Su- | 


by i 


of | 


of the carriers’ properties | 






State Supervision 


State Banking 


Meet in Boston 





‘Current Problems Will Be| 


Discussed at Three-day 
Convention of Banking 
Commissioners 





Boston, Mass., July 18.—The 29th an- 
nual convention of the National Associ- 
ation of Supervisors of State Banks will 
conyene in Boston on July 22 for a three- 
day session, according to an oral state- 
ment by the State bank commissioner, 
Roy A. Hovey, who is in charge of local 
arrangements. 

Hon. Frank P. Bennett, editor of the 
United States Investor, will discuss 
“Some Phases of Branch and Group 
Banking,” and the Hon. Peter G. Cam- 


‘eron, secretary of banking for the State 


of Pennsylvania, will discuss the “Pres- 


ent Position of Federal Bank Legislation | 


with Comments on 
Banking.” 


Branch and Chain 
A feature of the convéntion 
address by the president of 
the association, Hon. M. E. Bristow, com- 


{missioner of banking for Virginia. 


Other subjects on the program for 
discussion are uniform legislation, serv- 
ice charges, bond investments, bank fail- 


ures, and a report from eagh State on! 


business conditions. 


On July 22 those attending the con- | 


vention will be guests of Boston banks 
on a sight-seeing trip, and on July 23 
| the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston will 
be host at a tour of Boston, and a dinner 
at Swampscott. A luncheon will be ten- 


dered the delegates on July 24 by the! 


Massachusetts Savings Bank Associa- 
tion. Convention headquarters will ‘be 
at the Copley-Plaza Hotel. , 

The convention program, just received 
by Commissioner Hovey from Hon. R. N. 


Sims, of New Orleans, who has served | 


for many years as the secretary-tresurer 
of the association, follows: 

Tuesday, July 22. Invocation.—The Rev. 
Wynn C. Fairfield; Addresses of Welcome, 
Frank G. Allen, Governor of Massachusetts; 
James M. Curley, Mayor of Boston; Roy 
A. Hovey, Commissioner of Banks; Response, 
R. E. Reichert, Bank Commissioner, 
igan; Addrsss of President M. E. Bristow, 
Commissioner of Insurance and Banking, 
Virginia; Presentation of Minutes of Con- 
vention held at San Francisco, Calif., Sep- 
tember, 1929; Report of Secretary-Treasurer; 
| Report from each State relative to new legis- 
lation and present business conditions. 
| Wednesday, July 23. Address.—*Present 


Position of Federal Bank Legislation, with | 


|Comments on Branch and Chain Banking.” 
| Peter G, Cameron, Chairman Legislative 
Committee, Pa.; Discussion of “Desirability 
| Uniform Bank Legislation,” “How Can We 
Reduce Bank Failures?” “Desirability of 
Close Cooperation Between Federal and 
State Bank Supervisors.” Reports of Com- 
mittees; Appointment of Committees on: 
Resolutions, Place of Next Meeting, Nomina- 
tions, Round Table Talks. 
Thursday, July 24. Address. 
Phases of Branch and Group Banking, 
Frank P. Bennett, Editor, United States 
Investor, Boston; Discussion of: “Service 
Charges” and “The Bond Situation;” Round 
Table Talks; Report of the Committees; 
Election of Officers; Adjournment. 
Pa 


—“Some 





Gold Imports for Week 


Are Above $6,000,000, 


New York, July 18.—The gold report 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York for the week ended July 16 shows 
total imports of $6,331,000, which con- 


| 


sisted of $5,224,000 from Brazil, $1,000,- ' 


| 000 from Uruguay and $107,000 from 
other Latin American countries. Ex- 
ports consisted of $4,000,000 to France. 
There was no net change in the gold 
earmarked for foreign account. 


Stocks of Wheat 
| Found to Be Larger 








‘Amount Stored in Interior 
Elevators Shows Increase 





Stocks of wheat of the 1929 crop in 
| the smaller interior mills and elevators 
jon July 1 were about 12,500,000 bushels 
| larger than last year, according to an 
estimate by the Department of Agricul- 


| ture made public July 18. These mills 


f reports 
stocks. 

The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 

Stocks of wheat of the 1929 crop in 
interior mills and elevators on July 1, 
1930, are estimated to be 54,031,000 
bushels, by the Crop Reporting Board of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. On July 1, 1929, stocks are es- 
timated to have been 41,546,000 bushels, 
and on July 1, 1928, 19,277,000 bushels. 
The 5-year average (1924-1928) stocks 
on July 1 were 26,493,000 bushels. 

The report is intended to include only 
country elevators and the smaller inte- 
rior mills which are not included either 
in the Department’s reports on stocks of 
wheat in 39 markets or in the Bureau 
of the Census report on stocks of wheat 
in merchant mills and attached eleva- 
tors. The estimates are based upon re- 
ports received from about 3,300 mills 
elevators, representing roughly a 
sixth to a fifth of the elevator capacity 
in wheat producifig and country miiling 
regions. 

Details for the principal States (five- 
vear average, 1924 to 1928, Col. A; 1929, 
Col. B; 1930, Col..C), estimated in thou- 


by the Department on wheat 


' sands of bushels, follows: 

















+» 26,493 41,546 54,031 





United States 





Mich- | 


and elevators are not included in other | 


| Cheaper Than 


| State 
| That Paid by National 


Its Taxes i 





| State of Arkansas: 
Various special taxes, amounting to 


| of Arkansas in the two years that ended 
June 30 with a collection cost less than 
|in the State, according to a report just 
| filed with Governor Harvey Parnell by 
|the State commissioner of revenue, David 
A. Gates. 


The compilations show that during the 
| fiscal year 1928-29 collections totaled $8,- 
| 331,684 as against $10,726,441 for the 
| fiscal year ended June 30 of this year. 
| The gain the past year over the preced- 
ing year was $2,394,757, of which $1,- 
| 338,176 represented income tax re- 
| cepits collected on 1928 and 1229 incomes 
|during the fiscal year just ended. 

Receipts from the various sources for 
| the past fiscal year were given as fol- 


lows: 
| Income tax, $1,338,176; cigar and ciga- 


rette tax and permits, $1,351,386; gaso- 
jline tax, $6,781,138; malt tax, $39,767; 
inheritance tax, $281,790; motor-vehicle 
learrier tax, $100,126; toll bridge and 
| ferry tax, $14,795; sand and gravel tax, 
| $27,448; severance tax, $788,816; auto 
manufacturers’ tax, $3,000. Total, $10,- 
| 726,441. 
| Commissioner Gates said the cost of 
| collecting the more than $19,000,000 in 
special taxes paid into the treasury 
through his department during the two 
years was 2.1 per cent of the total col- 
| lections, compared with 4.5 per_ cent 
which, he said, it cost the United States 
Government to collect Federal taxes in 
Arkansas during the same period. 
Discussing the malt 
from which the 10 per cent tax yielded 





Germany to Reduce 





Purpose of Law Is to Prevent 
Migration of Capital 





By William E. Beitz 
Consul at Berlin 

By an act of June 9, 1930, the German 
government is empowered to reduce, in 
{the course of the current fiscal year, 
certain taxes tending to hamper capital 
and stock exchange transactions, and the 
formation of investment trusts (called 
“capital administering companies” under 
the law). The act, in translation, reads 
las follows: 
“To facilitate and cheapen the flow of 





credit to the German economic structure, | 
»| the Reich government is empowered, sub- 
ject to the consent of the federal coun- | 
(Reichsrat) and a Reichstag com-| 
mittee, to take measures to alleviate tax- 
jation, with respect to the proceeds of 
interest-bearing | 
the 
jland purchase tax; the increment-in- 


| cil 


| capital tax for fixed 
| securities; the capital traffic tax; 


value tax; and the taxation of domestic 


| minister, acquire and sell stock, mining 
| stock, shares or share bonuses of other 
| profit-making enterprises or of bonds in 
smaller quantities (capital-administer- 
|ing companies). 


| Reichsbahn Gesellschaft shall be on an 


; equal footing with fixed-interest-bearing | 


securities. The Reich government is re- 
| quired to submit to the reichstag taxa- 
tion committee semiannual statements 
indicating those companies to which, by 
| Virtue of this law, tax alleviations for 
;}the organization of capital-administer- 
ing companies have been granted.” 

The purpose of the act is not only to 
facilitate credit supply for Germany, but 


also to prevent the migration of domes- | 


tic capital to other countries for pur- 
| poses of tax evasion, and to encourage 
the formation of investment trusts in 
Germany, which hitherto have been prac- 
tically barred by excessive taxation. It 
;is proposed to abolish entirely the pro- 
|ceeds-of-capital tax for fixed-interest- 
bearing securities, including preferred 
| Reischbah:. stock, and to reduce the tax 
jon corporate rights (Gesellschafts- 











'Wholesale Prices in General 


Business for the week ended July 12, 


presented for payment, declined from the 
preceding period and was lower than the 
!same week in 1929, according to the 
| weekly summary of business conditions 
}issued by the Department of Commerce 
| July 18 which follows in full text: 
| Wholesale prices, in general, declined 
| but slightly from a week ago and showed 
ja decrease of 14 per cent when con- 
|trasted with the week ending July 13, 
|1929. Iron and steel prices as measured 
| by the composite index showed no change 
|from the week of July 5, hut-were 9 per 
cent lower than the same period, a year 


ago. 





Bank loans and discounts during the | 


last week declined only slightly from the 
preceding period and were below the level 
of the corresponding week, a year ago. 
The average prices of stocks remained 
unchanged from the preceding week but 
| were lower than in 1929. Bond prices, on 








Arkansas Collects 





as 
Commissioner Says Total Cost Is Less Than Half of 


half the cost of collecting Federal taxes, 


tax collections | 





Taxation of Stocks 


corporations whose object it is to ad-| 


“The preferred stock of the Deutsche | 


Payments of Checks Show Decrease 


In Business During Week of July 


}as indicated by the volume of checks! 
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Federal Finance 





Revenues 
Federal Bureau 


Government to Collect 
n Arkansas 


Little Rock, July 18. 
| $39,267, during the fiscal year 1929-30, 





© | $19,058,125, were received by the State Commissioner Gates in his report to the 


| Zovernor advised that malt is advertised 
as a product for baking, making candy 
and for culinary purposes, but assuming 
ithat all sold at retail in small cans and 
taxed by the stamp method is used for 
|making “home brew,” he said citizens 
|of Arknasas produced and consumed 
‘during the past year 3,272,260 gallons 
|of that beverage, or an equivalent of 
105,553 beer barrels, with an alcoholic 
content of about 12 per cent. 

That quantity of brew, as far as al- 
coholic content is concerned, would be 
equivalent to 9,816,780 gallons, or 316,- 
|569 beer barrels of 4 per cent lager 
beer, Mr. Gates said, 
| “A tax on malt extract at the rate 
| equivalent to the old tax on beer of $1 
per barrel of 30 gallons, imposed by 
‘the Federal Government, would yield an- 
nually $316,659,” Mr, Gates said. “The 
| tax of $1 per barrel by the Federal Gov- 
ernment was considered low. During the 
| World War, before the Eighteenth | 
; Amendment was adopted, the tax was 
raised to $3 a barrel. 

“These observations are not made with 
|the view of suggesting that the tax be 
‘raised, or for the purpose of starting an 
|argument; they are made simply to dis- 
‘close the truth. It must be borne in 
| mind, of course, that the law taxing malt 
;extract does not legalize the manufac- 
jture of home brew. Incidentally, it is 
| unquestionable true that the manufac- 
ture of home brew is illegal in Arkan- 
|sas. The business of the department of 
;revenues, however, is to collect the tax 
legally imposed; it is not a part of its 
| business to enforce the criminal laws.” 





Water Power Held Unlikely 
To Displace Steam Plants | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


ice. Wherever future plants of this kind 
| are contemplated, considerable attention 
will have to be given to the costs of 
installation, and comparative operating 
costs, 


| 
he said. | 
The most ideal type of electric power | 
; plant from a standpoint of economy, 
| Maj. Newcomber explained, is one which 
is a combination of both types. In a 
city of considerable size, he explained, | 
a heavy load must be carried at certain 
| hours, such as when the working popu- 
|lation is being transported on a large 
number of extra street cars, when ele- 
vators are being used in greater num-| 
| bers, and when fans, lights, etc., are 
drawing heavily upon the supply. 

To produce sufficient power to meet 
the demand, the steam plant n. st be| 
equipped with extra boilers and generat- 
{ing equipment especially for this extra 
load, while thereafter during the re- 
/mainder of the day they are idle. In 
'a situation of this kind, the hydroelec- 
|tric equipment might be used to care 
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Balance Shown 
By New Mexico 


For Fiscal Year 


Auditor Annources 
That $300,000 Deficit of 
Previous Year Has Been 
Overcome 








State of New Mexico: 
Santa Fe, July 18. 
At the close of the 18th fiscal year, 


June 80 last, New Mexico had a baiance 
of $280,000 on hand, as compared to a 
deficit of $300,000 at the end of the 17th 


fiscal year, according to a written state- 


ment issued by State Auditor Victor Uli- 


barri. The statement follows in full 


text: 


At the end of the fiscal year, for the 
last few years, the State has shown an 
overdraft in the general fund of from 
$300,000 to $350,000, due, principally, to 
the failure to collect taxes as they be- 
come due. A year ago, at the close of 
the 17th fiscal year, the general fund 
showed an overdraft of $164,410, and 
$200,000 certificates of indebtedness were 
outstanding, also, making a total of 
$364,410 in the “red” as of that date. 


Through the efforts of Attorney Gen- 
eral M, A. Otero Jr., during the last leg- 
islature, a law was passed authorizing 
the State board of finance to issue 
$200,000 certificates of indebtedness, for 
which a levy was to be made, thus doing 
away with the necessity of waiting until 
delinquent taxes had been collected, to 
get the State out of debt. The board of 
finance promptly issued the certificates 
of indebtedness, a levy was made, and 
all the certificates of indebtedness were 
paid before the end of the 18th fiscal 
year. 


Besides wiping out the $200,000 indebt- 
edness, the State now has a balance in 
the general fund of $229,783, instead of 
a deficit. In other words, the State is 
$594,193 better off than # was at this 
time last year. Miscellaneous receipts, 
which are credited to the general ap- 
propriations fund, were about $100,000 
more than last year, due to the diligence 
of the State tax commission, corpora- 
tion commission and insurance depart- 
ment, and other departments which col- 
lect fees. The new motor vehicle law 
netted nearly $250,000 for the general 
fund from the license fees, while the new 
law for the licensing of bus lines netted 
about $50,000 for the general fund. 

Receipts to the general fund for the 
18th fiscal year were: Tax collections, 
$1,588,695.75; motor vehicle fees, $248,- 
979.27; miscellaneous receipts, $367,- 
809.36; unused balances, $10,226.49; to- 
tal receipts, $2,215,710.87. 

Expenditures to the various funds to- 
— $1,985,927.70 from the general 

und. 





Corporation Earnings 
In Connecticut Shown 








|for the extra burden, Maj. Newcomber | 
| pointed out. { 

Compared with the cost of keeping 
extra boilers hot and ready for use, this 


supplementary arrangement would be 
|more economical, he added. 
Mr. Newcomber said the situation 


| could be reversed. Where a hydroelectric | 


plant is used for the main supply, it} 
might be more economical to have steam | 
equipment to be used at peak hours | 
jand thus avoid erection of a larger dam. | 


~ 
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steuer) from 4 to 2 per cent, the security 
tax from 2 to 1 per cent and the various 
rates of the stock exchange turnover tax 
in proportion thereto. 

However, in view of the Reich’s re- | 
newed heavy deficit caused by the un-| 
precedented number of unemployed and 
a decline in tax receipts, it is doubtful 
whether the Government’s finances will 
permit the carrying out of this program 
to its fullest extent. It is also expected 
ithat a basic law concerning the estab- 
|lishment and types of investment trusts 
{admitted in Germany will be forthcom- | 
i i e next few weeks. 











Declined Slightly From Pre- 


vious Week, Commerce Statement Says 





[the other hand, showed gains over both 
comparative periods. Interest kates for 
both call and time money reacting to the 
renewed stock market activity were 
|higher than the week ended July 5, but 
were considerably below a year ago. The 
number of business failures as reported 
by R. G. Dun & Co., were fewer than the 
preceding week and the week ended 
July 13, 1929. 

The activity of steel mills for the week 
ended July 5 fell off from the preceding 
period, due mainly to the curtailment of 
operations over the July 4 holiday period. 
As compared with a year ago the mill 
activity registered a sharp decline. 

Bank loans and discousts, and stock 
prices for the week ended July 12, re- 
corded increases over the period ended 
July 14, 1928, two years ago. The num- 
ber of business failures during the past 
week were fewer than during the corre- 
fvonding period in‘ 1928. 


| eee | 
| WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 
(Weeks ended Saturday. Average 1923-5100) , 
| July July June June July Julyy July July 
| 12 5 28 21 13 6 14 7 
| 1930 1930 1930 1930 1929 1929 1928 1928 
Steel operations .......ssccccceses 63.2 84.2 86.8 122.4 123.7 91.0 93.0 
Bituminous-coal production ....... 67.1 *82.0 82.1 96.8 °77.1 88.3 70.1 | 
Peyroleum production (daily av.).. . 124.0 125.3 124.8 138.8 137.2 114.8 114.5] 
Freight-car loadings ........+.++++ « ° 97.7 96.0 111.0 94.8 106.9 88.7} 
tLumber production ........... ar 62.7 681.4 6814 . yo ae . 
Bldg. contracts, 37 States (daily av.) ... ° 204.4 141.2 145.9 175.8 128.8 152.1] 
Whant POCOIDES occcccgecccececses 73.6 62.2 57.4 207.5 143.4 179.2 93.2} 
Cotton receipts .......- 6.2 6.5 18.8 27.3 33.5 28.8 30.4 24.6 | 
Cattle receipts ......... 49.7 52.2 67.7 75.3 53.2 87.7 61.4 
Hog receipts .. 56.1 80.3 80.6 84.3 74.6 Tia 66.6 | 
Price No. 2 wheat ; 63.6 65.1 69.8 90.7 87.6 99.2 105.4 
Price cotton middling ..........+.++ ° 50.0 50.0 51.8 67.6 67.6 80.9 84.2 | 
Price iron and steel, composite .. 80.5 80.5 B08 81.0 88.7 88.8 843 84.4] 
Copper, electrolytic, price .#...... ° . 84.1 85.5 129.0 129.0 105.1 105.1 
Fisher’s index (1926=—100) ....... 84.5 85.6 85.7 86.2 98.1 98.2 99.3 98.8 | 
Cheek POVMERES 2. cccccccrccececss 105.2 150.3 127.6 134.9 121.6 166.0 130.3 133.6] 
Bank loans and discounts .....++-+ 135.0 *135.7 186.5 137.0 135.3 135.4 126.7 128.7 
Interest rates, call money .......- 62.5 57.6 + 60.6 209.1 242.4 160.6 157.6) 
UBEEOOR, CRINBOGS on nssockncaccbane 105.2 106.9 120.4 119.7 108.1 83.0 108.1 108.6 
Stock prices 196.6 197.3 192.2 197.7 284.5 280.7 192.0 195.4 
NPT Cee TCE Se reas 106.5 106.2 106.1 106.4 104.2 104.2 108.1 108.6 | 
Interest rates, time money ........ 70.4 686 74.3 81.8 171.4 171.4 137.1 187.1) 
Federal reserve ratio ......+.+e++. 105.4 104.1 108.0 1075 942 94.1 876 844 
*Revisel. Relative to weekly average 1927-1929 for week shown. 


‘ 





Taxable Total $172,067,720 
Is New High Mark 





State of Connecticut: 
Hartford, July 17. 

Taxable earnings of Connecticut cor- 
porations during the calendar year 1929 
were $172,067,720, the largest amount 
since a tax on these earnings was put 
into effect under the present law in 
1915. The nearest approach to this 
total was made in the war year of 1916, 
when the aggregate taxable earnings 
were $159,057,083. 

Certification of the earnings during 
1929 was made Jwly 15 by the State tax 
commissioner, William H. Blodgett, to 
the State treasurer, Samuel R. Spencer, 
with a list of 7,602 miscellaneous cor- 
porations, including manufacturing and 
mercantile concerns. The amount of tax- 
abie net earnings in 1929, he shows, was 
an increase of $30,269,612 over 1928. A 
tax of $3,497,330 has been assessed 
against them, representing an increase 
of $609,838 over the amount of revenue 
from this source last year. The tax will 
be due and payable on Sept. 1, and no- 
tices of the assessments were mailed 
July 15 to the corporations. 

Among the 7,602 corporations, 2,139 
are subject to a tax upon net incomes. 
The other 5,463 are subject to a min- 
imum tax, having had an income of less 
than $500, after allowing exemptions. 
The total minimum taxes assessed were 
$54,630. It was found necessary to pen- 
alize 271 corporations for failure to file 
income-tax returns within the time al- 
lowed by law, and the amount of these 
penalties was $1,355. 





Foreign Exchange 








New York, July 18.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bani: of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown bélow. 











Austria (schilling) ........-0+5 14.1082 
Releinns (helen) |. 0010s.cennnane 13.9721 
Bulgaria (lev) ....ccccoscecesee .7209 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 2.9659 
Denmark (krone) ......+.. 26.7891 
England (pound) .....-.+s+seee0+ 486.4343 
Finland (markka) .......-.+++- 2.5174 
Pranmee CH0ORE) vecccscscenance - 3.9353 
Germany (reichsmark) ..... ese 23.8753 
Greece (drachma) ....... eaannd 1.2961 
Hungary (pengo) ......s.eseeeee 17.5178 
Piste (TOR) - onc ccc cennen 5.2378 
Netherlands (guilder) .. 40.2446 
Norway (krone) ...... ° 26.7868 
Dame (mete)  .ccccssssesonens 11.2125 
Portugal (escudo) ........eeeee 4.4810 
Bomania (108) »..ccccsavecscces 5958 
Spain (peseta) ....seeeeeeesees 11.5600 
Sweden (krona) ...... aeeeene ee 26.8843 
Switzerland (franc) .....ee+e0. 19.4570 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ......+.+e0. 1.7701 
Hong Kong (dollar) .......++++ 31.0714 
China (Shanghai tael) ....... ee 86.6517 
China (Mexican dollar) ...... . 26.4687 
China (Yuan dollar) ......... . 26.2500 
India (FUpPOO) .o.ccerccccscccns 36.0439 
dapam (FOR) ...cessceceescunae 49.3706 
Singapore (dollar) 55.9208 
Canada (dollar) 100.1258 
Cuba (peso) ......-. 99.9112 
Manton Gpane) oo0020s00csagnane 46.9666 
Argentina (peso, gold) ........ 82.3193 
Brazil Gastiveis) ...ccccccencces 10.9222 
Chile (hO8O) 24 00s scennannoen 12.0857 
Uruguay (peso) ....csesceceece 86.2833 
Colombia (peso) .....«4. ee 96.5300 
Bar silver ...... a0npnedekiesesnnee 

: 
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Encouragement Given Crime 


by Police Incapacity + + + 





Attraction of Higher Type of Men to Service 
Advocated by Attorney General of Indiana for 
Effectual Enforcement of Law and Order 





By JAMES M. OGDEN 


Attorney General, State of Indiana 


NE OF THE most active causes 
of crime today is that we do not 

: capture the criminal after 
crime has been committed. 

Out of fourteen thousand major 
crimes committed over a certain period 
at a certain place only eight hundred 
and seventy arrests were made. Under 
such circumstances the criminal pro- 
fession would seem to be comfortably 
secure. 

This causes crime to increase and 
flourish. For the criminal rests in the 
satisfaction that his chances of cap- 
ture and conviction are remote. 

One of the most effective means of 
coping. with this condition is an effi- 
cient State police. Such police organ- 
izations as the Pennsylvania State po- 
lice, the New York State troopers and 
the Texas rangers are effective. 

They are so organized that it is an 
honor to be a member. They attract 
the young men, who receive intensive 
training and instruction. Under such 
a system the police profession is an 
honorable one. 

But to make it such the salaries of 
police must be raised and pensions and 
insurance must be provided for them 
and their families. The applicants for 
admission to such a force should be 
compelled to meet severe tests physi- 
cally, mentally and morally, before 
being admitted to modern and _ thor- 
ough schools of instruction. 

Scotland Yard in England, the Su- 
rete in France, and the Mounted Police 
in Canada are governmentally main- 
tained organizations of experts that 
know how to gather evidence, catch the 
criminal and procure his conviction. 
Much of the present weakness in ad- 
ministration is caused by poorly trained 
and poorly chosen officers and the lack 
of administrative supervision and lead- 
ership. 


the 


he 


A policeman or deputy sheriff takes 
the witness stand and, by reason of his 
own stupidity, creates a doubt, and a 
reasonable doubt, in the minds of the 
jurors. Send a half dozen ordinary 
deputy sheriffs who are good farmers 
or artisans to the scene of a murder 
and they will trample all over the evi- 
dence, destroy everything of any value, 
and then go into court and contradict 
each other on half a dozen material 
facts and be uncertain as to that many 
more. 

Of course, this is not so generally 
true in the large cities; but in the aver- 
age county a sheriff is elected because 
he can get more votes. He goes in 
without knowing anything about the 
scientific methods of detecting crime 
and apprehending the perpetrators. 

By the time he has held office for 
four years and acquired some idea of 
how to go about such things, some one 
else is elected and the process of edu- 
cation goes on. It is practically im- 
possible to obtain the services of dep- 
uties who have sufficient knowledge of 
modern methods of crime detection to 
enable them to cope with conditions 
that exist. 


The authorities should be of the 
highest type, interested only in the wel- 
fare of the public, and should make it 
clearly understood, particularly to the 
underworld or those that are likely to 
be employed in criminal pursuits, that 
they are active and able to detect crime 
wherever it may be perpetrated and to 
detect it quickly; that the machinery is 
there to stop it, to arrest the criminals 
and to have them tried quickly. 


Thus the criminally inclined will feel 
that there is little chance of their 
escaping detection or evading punish- 
ment either by money power or politics 
or the cleverness of lawyers. Swift- 
ness and certainty in the punishment 
of crime are the best deterrents of 
crime. ‘ 

I can think of no lower character 
than a policeman or sheriff or law- 
enforcing officer who would accept a 
bribe for not doing his full duty, a 
judge who for political expediency 
would turn loose a criminal.or a law- 
yer who would tamper with a jury. 

Anyone who would do such things 
has in him the spirit that would under- 
mine the home, the school, and any or 
all of our free institutions. 

A 


When those upon whom we depend 
for our safety and welfare desert their 
post of duty and leave our lives, our 
property, and our liberties insecure, we 
should not hesitate a single day to seek 
their removal. That men who are hired 
and paid by the people to see that the 
law is obeyed should themselves dis- 
obey the law by accepting bribes is a 
distressing, not to say disgusting, sit- 
uation. 

What would seem first to be needed 
is an authority competent to set in mo- 
tion, under a single direction, agencies 
for the detection of potential criminals, 
for the apprehension of those who com- 
mit crime, for the making and keeping 
of records from and after the first ar- 
rest of a criminal, for depriving the 
gangs of their recruits and of their 
revenues, for the harmonizing of prose- 
cution agencies, for the correction of 
bail abuses, for cleansing the services 
of corrupt officials, and for seeing that 
punishment is not evaded. 

If every person who planned the 
commission of a crime were morally 
certain of being caught, the crime in 
the great majority of cases would not 
be committed. 

The stolen automobile can be asso- 
ciated with at least seventy per cent of 
major crimes, being used either as a 
means of a getaway or to hide the iden- 
tity of the person or persons commit- 
ting the crime. The automobile to- 
gether with the development of our 
system of highways has made possible 
certain crimes of violence that a 
few years ago would not have been 
thought of. 

Bandits loot banks, hold up filling 
stations and commit other high-handed 
robberiesand by so doing consider that 
they take little chances of ever being 
apprehended. What we most need is 
the swifest possible apprehension of 
the suspect and a speedy trial. 

A 

We have a constantly increasing lack 
of unity of cooperation between na- 
tional, State, county, and city police. 
There is need of some head of some 
sort to guide and supervise the work 
of all peace officers throughout the 
State, thus bringing all the various de- 
partments under one powerful head. 
There is no president or manager or 
superintendent to keep the departments 
of criminal law enforcement working 
harmoniously as there is in business. 

The professional criminals are ac- 
tually more or less organized in the 


assault upon the law-abiding. To meet 
this enemy the forces of law and order 
are using, generally speaking, a loose, 
disorganized police method of a hun- 
dred years ago. 








) ocational Training for Women 
Opportunities in Civil Service Open to Specialists 
By JESSIE DELL 


Member, Federal Civil Service Commission 


practically educated and _ that 

women need not know anything 
beyond the ingredients of a chocolate 
cake and the manner of embroidering 
a doily belongs to the era of the stage 
coach and the covered wagon. 

It makes no difference whether a 
woman expects to go to work or not, 
she should be equipped to work if she 
has to. She should be trained to take 
any place in society to which circum- 
stances or inclination carry her. 

No real woman is content to be 
merely an ornament, cared for and pro- 
tected. The best type of woman real- 
izes her own responsibility and duty 
and wants to be prepared to meet it. 

Wifehood and motherhood should be 
the highest aim of every woman. But 


Te IDEA that only men should be 


wifehood and motherhood need not in-’ 


terfere with a woman’s active interest 
and participation in the affairs of her 
immediate community, those of her 
State, and those of her Nation. 
Practical education of women makes 
them better wives and mothers. A 
woman who is practically educated is 
better equipped to manage her house- 
hold and help and advise her children. 


Then if untoward circumstances 
should make it necessary for the 


mother to contribute toward the family 
income, or, as often happens, to shoul- 
der the full responsibility, the ability 
is there. 

Opportunities for appointment and 
advancement in the Federal civil serv- 
ice are much better for women who 
have acquired some special knowledge 
or skill than for those who have only 
general qualifications attained through 
purely academic training. 

I am constantly urging college girls 
to adopt a specialty if they expect to 
make their own way. A great many 
more of the technical, professional, and 
scientific positions in the Federal civil 
service would be filled by women if 
more women with the necessary equip- 
ment were available. 

The young woman who is graduated 
from college with only classical train- 
ing will find herself at a disadvantage 
in seeking employment with the Gov- 
ernment, or anywhere else for that 
matter. In the Government service, as 
well as in private business, the demand 
is for specialists, 
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- » » Winter Playground of East 
in Rugged New Hampshire Mountains 


> . > 


State Forester Describes Scenic Attractions Ac- 


cessible by Adequate Roads and with Tourist Accommodations 


By JOHN FOSTER 


Forester, State of New Hampshire 


LTHOUGH RICH in historical as- 
A sociations dating back to the first 

settlements in 1623 and having 
substantial industrial and agricultural 
development, New Hampshire receives 
and merits widest fame as a vacation 
State for thousands of tourists and 
Summer residents who visit or spend a 
part of each season with us. 

The first visitor usually comes again 
and often ends by owning property and 
becoming a Summer resident. 

The charm of our mountains, lakes 
and rivers and the variety and beauty 
of forested slopes bring thousands of 
people to spend the Summer with us 
each year. New Hampshire has been 
called by experienced travelers the 
most consistently beautiful State in the 
Union. 


All parts of the State are only a few 
hours’ motoring distance apart over a 
system of trunk line highways and im- 
proved connecting roads which make 
all points of interest easily accessible. 
From the broad Atlantic with its his- 
toric shore line to the Canadian border 
one may find a variety of scenery and 
interest. 

Geologically the State is made up of 
stratified deposits over granite forma- 
tions originating far below the earth’s 
surface. As a result of erosion of 
streams and weathering over unlimited 
centuries and the subsequent results of 
glaciation, a multitude of rock forma- 
tions and mountain varieties are ex- 
posed. 

Perhaps the most characteristic fea- 
ture of our mountain scenery consists 
of isolated peaks or abrupt ranges of 
mountains composed mostly of hard 
granites and crystal rocks which have 
resisted the weathering of time and 
now stand apart as distinct features of 
landscape high above the level of roll- 
ing hills between. 

Mountains Monadnock, Kearsarge, 
Cardigan and Belknap are picturesque 
examples in southern New Hampshire. 
The White Mountains are made up of a 
series of these ranges converging to 
make a mountain group crowned by the 
Presidential Range, with Mount Wash- 
ington, dominating all of New England, 
one of the highest peaks east of the 
Rockies. Within this group are some 
eighty-six other peaks, a considerable 
number of which are over five thousand 
feet high. 

The river systems of New England 
find their principal origin in these 
highlands. The streams have cut deep 
valleys where they lead away from the 
higher altitudes. These have been 
taken advantage of in approaches to 
and through the mountains for the use 
of highways and railroads. 

The notches—Crawford, Franconia, 
Pinkham, Kinsman and others—famous 
for their rare beauty, are traversed 
daily by thousands with surprisingly 
easy grades. The character of this 
landscape is distinctly of precipitous 
mountain slopes, deep valleys, narrow 
passes, high elevations of the upper 
slopes far above the highways and a 
variety of rock formations and vegeta- 
tion, cascades, pools, caverns, under- 
ground streams, rock slides, carved 
images and other unusual natural fea- 
tures. 

Central and southern New Hamp- 
shire contain more than six hundred 
lakes, both large and small, high and 
low in elevation, and all of them beau- 
tiful. In general, the great region of 


lakes is immediately south of the White 
Mountains in a landscape of rolling 
wooded hills and isolated peaks and 
ranges. : 

Lake Winnepesaukee, twenty - five 
miles in length, is the largest in New 
Hampshire and contains three hundred 
islands. Other large lakes are Suna- 
pee, Squam and Newfound, while hun- 
dreds of others, smaller but with 
wooded shores and numerous islands, 
form the center of an immense recrea- 
tional region. 

Camps and cottages, simple or pre- 
tentious, with the background of lakes 
and mountains, together with a variety 
of hotels and inns, accommodate every 
type of visitor. All are on or near well- 
traveled highways and within motoring 
distance of the great centers of the At- 
lantic seaboard. 


The route of the State highway 
through Crawford Notch was first acci- 
dentally discovered by Timothy Nash 
when on a hunting expedition in 1771. 
He received a grant from Colonial Gov- 
ernor Wentworth for leading a horse 
from the Connecticut River settlements 
through this notch to the Saco Valley 
below. The discovery made possible a 
shorter route from the _ seacoast at 
Portland and Portsmouth to the fertile 
northern Connecticut Valley country. 

In 1813 Crawford Notch was made 
famous by the Willey slide, when the 
entire Willey family, in an effort to 
escape the avalanche sweeping down 
the mountain, left their home and were 
killed while the house itself was un- 
touched. At this spot a public camping 
ground and restaurant are maintained 
for the accommodation of visitors by 
the State. 

The discovery of the Old Man of the 
Mountains in Franconia Notch came 
about at the time efforts were being 
made to construct the road—now the 
Daniel Webster Highway—northward 
through the mountains from Plymouth 
and Woodstock. This notch—perhaps 
even more famous than Crawford Notch 
because of the great stone face, the two 
beautiful lakes, Profile and Echo Lake, 
and the sublime mountain scenery—is 
also accessible to all tourists. These 
two notches are now public parks 
owned by the State of New Hampshire. 

Pinkham Notch, between the Saco 
and the Androscoggin, with attractive 
waterfalls and close to the highest 
peaks in the Presidential Range, is en- 
tirely within the White Mountain Na- 
tional Forest. Dixville Notch, between 
the Androscoggin and the Connecticut, 
north of the main White Mountain 
ranges, is one of rare beauty. 

Kinsman’s Notch contains Lost River, 
where the stream passes for a consider- 
able distance through underground 
channels to appear below at the sur- 
face. The notch has been improved 
and developed by the building of suit- 
able accommodations by the Society for 
Protection of New Hampshire Forests. 

The White Mountain National For- 
est—comprising nearly half a million 
acres and most of the higher slopes of 
the mountains—was acquired by the 
Federal Government for the protection 
of stream flow and for forestry pur- 
poses in the years following 1911. 

A recent purchase of the township of 
Waterville now within the national for- 
est has made it possible to carry on 
modern forest management under gov- 
ernment supervision in one of the best 
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Is issued, after March 4 of each year 
at the conclusion of each volume. This cumu- 
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Tests of Dairy 


Cattle to Eliminate Source of 


Tubercular Milk, Which Costs 8,000 Lives An- 
nually, Urged as Public Policy of States 


By DR. J. H. McNEIL 


Chief, Bureau of Animal Industry, State of New Jersey 


HE MOST prevalent of animal 

diseases which may be trans- 
mitted to the human family, espe- 
cially to children, is bovine tubercu- 
losis., For this reason State and 
Federal agencies are maintaining a 
large staff engaged in the eradication 
of this disease from dairy herds. 

Of the one hundred thousand people 
who die of tuberculosis in the United 
States each year, eight thousand are 
men, women and children who have be- 
come infected with the bovine type. 

. A 

Probably most of this infection has 
been contracted under the age of fif- 
teen years by consuming infected milk, 
milk products or other food products 
which may have become accidentally 
contaminated through handling. Be- 
tween twenty-five and thirty per cent 
of all tuberculosis in children under 
five years of age is contracted from 
milk or other bovine source. 

Aside from the priceless considera- 
tion of human life, the eradication of 
bovine tuberculosis is important to the 
dairyman from an economic stand- 
point, because the disease decreases 
the productivity of dairy animals and 
is the cause of enormous losses to the 
livestock industry. To meet this eco- 
nomic loss it is necessary for the dairy- 
man to take steps to eliminate diseased 
animals from his herd. 

The owner who desires to have a 
clean herd will be rewarded for his 
efforts. Years of acttal work in tuber- 
culin testing have proven that tuber- 
culosis can be eradicated from dairy 
herds. 


A 


It has been demonstrated that all 
the cattle supplying milk to a given 
city, a township, county or State may 
be freed from the disease and main- 
tained in good health. However, sub- 
stantial and permanent progress can- 
not be made along these lines unless 
the herd owner gives full cooperation 
working toward this end. 

Neither the dairyman nor the con- 
sumer must for a moment forget that 
the most prolific source of the spread 
of tuberculosis to human beings is the 
tuberculous cow. Nor is there any 
means by which the disease may be 
spread from animal to animal in a 
herd that is free from tuberculosis 


comparable to the introduction of a 
diseased animal. 


Careful dairymen, therefore, realize 
that no cattle should be added to any 
herd which has been tuberculin tested 
until such animals can come with a 
clean bill of health and under the ap- 
proval of the proper sanitary official. 
No one can judge an animal’s health- 
fulness and freedom from disease from 
its general appearance. The applica- 
tion of the tuberculin test alone will 
prove conclusively the presence of tu- 
berculosis. 

Looking at this subject from the eco- 
nomic viewpoint only—aside from any 
and all considerations of human health 
—it is a great waste of money for 
dairymen to pay large sums for tuber- 
culin-tested animals and place them in 
untested herds. Experience has shown 
that such animals may soon themselves 
become infected and eventually become 
worthless as producers of milk. 


A 


On the other hand, there is no rea-- 
son why the healthy dairy cow cannot 
be utilized as a milk producer for many 
years. At the expiration of her period 
of usefulness as such, she may be fat- 
tened and sold to the butcher. In this 
way the owner will receive a fair mar- 
ket price paid for beef, judged on a 
quality basis. 

Cooperative work in bovine tubercu- 
losis eradication is now being success- 
fully carried on in every State in the 
Union and in the District of Columbia. 
The latest Federal estimate received 
indicates that there are now under su- 
pervision twenty-five million cattle, or 
forty-three per cent of the total cattle 
population of the United States. 


In a number of the intensive dairy- 
ing States, the entire cattle population 
has been tuberculin-tested and is free® 
from disease. 


Another important factor in. the 
preservation of human health is dis- 
ease-free poultry. The East, especially 
New York City and the larger’ New Jer- 
sey cities, comprises a great poultry 
consuming section. 

While no poultry diseases are known 
to be directly transmissible to man, it 
is important from a nutritional stand- 
point that only healthy live poultry 
and wholesome poultry products be 
permitted to be sold on the markets. 





rowing Business of Government 
New Tasks Assumed in Keeping Step with Progress 
By LOUIS L. EMMERSON 


Governor, State of Illinois 


MONG the big business institu- 
A tions of today, none is bigger 

than government itself, nor is 
any so important. 

Government touches the daily routine 
of every man and woman in countless 
ways. It pledges you the enjoyment of 
life, of liberty and of happiness. 

In doing so it not only protects you 
from the menace of fire and theft, but 
watches out for you in many ways 
which you may not realize. 

It watches over the water brought 
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remaining timber regions of the Nerth- 
east. 

The State has acquired some thirty 
thousand acres in scattered holdings, 
mostly in the Franconia and Crawford 
Notches and in southern New Hamp- 


shire. Many smaller reservations in- 
clude isolated peaks and mountain 
ranges. 


The Society for Protection of New 
Hampshire Forests, an organization for 
encouraging forestry, holds many res- 
ervations along the roadsides and else- 
where within the State. The Appa- 
lachian Mountain Club has made a 
series of mountain trails with cabins 
located at a day’s hiking distance 
apart, many with caretakers for the 
accommodation of trampers. 

More and more private individuals 
have gathered up abandoned home- 
steads and improved them for Summer 
residences. These may be on hilltops 
or near villages below, or, in remote 
forest sections where it is the privilege 
of the owner to build up a private do- 
main of small proportions for his en- 
joyment. 

Clubs and associations have estab- 
lished retreats often far removed from 
the main traveled highways. Upon the 
lake shores and islands more than 
eighteen thousand boys and girls are 
gathered each season in various kinds 
of camps, both public and private, for 
recreation and health building. 

The future is promising for New 
Hampshire as a playground of the 
East. More and more the Fall and 
Winter months are being appreciated 
by those who can stay longer or return 
for Winter sports. 


into your home, so that it will be free 
from typhoid germs and other bacteria 
dangerous to ‘life; it guards against 
contagion in the milk which you feed 
to your babies; it watches the food 
which you purchase, to be sure that it 
measures up to the proper standard of 
quality, and that it is not underweight; 
it checks over your gas to see that it is 
up to the required heating standards, 
and that you are not charged more than 
a reasonable profit. 

Government has been called on to 
take the lead in accomplishing that 
which is impossible by individual ef- 
forts. Huge construction programs 
have provided you with paved streets 
and ornamental lighting systems, with 
water plants and sewage treatment fa- 
cilities. 

The State has been called on to 
father a great system of improved high- 
ways. It must build and maintain great 
institutions to provide proper care for 
the unfortunates of the State. At the 
same time it is being called on to de- 
velop the scenic spots within its bor- 
ders, to maintain parks and to provide 
recreational facilities. . 

These are only a few of the myriad 
activities which government has as- 
sumed in keeping pace with progress in 
other lines. As the years go on we 
may expect that additional burdens 
will be heaped at the door of govern- 
ment. 

Government of today can in no way 
be compared to government of the 
early days of our country. In those 
days government was a_ stabilizing 
power. It prescribed rules by which 
,men could live in close contact, each 
assured that his rights would be re- 


spected. It left the individual and the 
community to work out its own 
problem. 

Today government has become a 


great providing agency. It furnishes 
good roads, great bridges, and a hun- 
dred and one other things vital to the 
development and progress of the Com- 
monwealth. And, judging from the 
continued demands being made upon 
the legislature, there is every reason to 
expect that the State government will 
in the years to come continue to as- 
sume additional burdens. 
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